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Don’t fail to begin “The Penalty,” the new novel 
by Gouverneur Morris which begins on page 292 
of this issue. It is one of the most powerful stories 
of a woman’s love, passion, and sacrifice ever printed 
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HE HEALTH 


By Elbert 


Drawing by 


Health is the most natural thing in the world. Nature is on our side. Health is the norm, 
and all nature tends thitherward 
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F a man is sent to the penitentiary it is because he has disobeyed 
the laws of the land. Such an one is disgraced in the eyes of 
his friends and of society. 

If a man is sick it is because he has violated the laws of nature, 
that is to say, the laws of God. And such an one, instead of feeling 
disgraced, often feels sorry for himself and explains his sad plight to 
anyone and everyone who will listen. 

Man is made to be well and happy and useful. And if a person is 

happy, the probabilities are he will be well; and in order to keep 

well he has to be useful. 

Health is the most natural thing in the world. Nature is on our side. 

Health is the norm, and all nature tends thitherward. 

Physicians nowadays do not talk about curing people. All the wise 

and good physician can do is to put the patient in line with nature. 

Nature heals, and all the healing forces of nature are perfectly natural. 

We know the rules of health. Everyone of common intelligence is 

familiar with them. The trouble is that many men consider them- 

selves exceptions; and postponed punishment does not deter them 
from violating the laws of nature. 

We must not only know the rules of health and bear them in mind, 

but we must bring to bear will to see that we live them. 

We have the knowledge, but we lack the technique; that is to say, 

we haven't got the habit. 

Health is a habit, and a vast number of people in America are getting 

it. They make it their business to be well every day and all the time, 

and the rules whereby they succeed are endorsed by every physician. 

First, think health, not disease. 

Keep your mind on the ideal, and picture the strong, happy, self- 

reliant person that you would like to be. 

Breathe deeply in the open air, holding the breath, then expelling it 

slowly through the nostrils. 

Asa people, we eat about one-third more than we really need, and 

so our energies are consumed in getting rid of the waste. 

The greatest disturber of health is fear. Fear means impaired cir- 

culation; impaired circulation means impaired digestion; imperfect 

digestion affects the entire program of life. To eliminate fear we 
must breathe more and eat less; work more and loaf less; praise 
more and scold less; love more and hate less. 

Get the Health Habit, and associate with people who have it. It's 

contagious. 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY - 
It was not the shame of having been forcibly kissed that sickened her of herself, but the unforgettable, 
unforgivable fact that toward the last of that furious kissing, she had found a certain 
pleasure in the kisses. It seemed terrible that she could at once be 
in love with one man and enjoy the kisses of another 
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THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S LOVE AND A MAN’S WINNING FIGHT 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of “The Claws of the Tiger,’ 


“Living Up to Mottoes,” ‘‘Radium,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


HE number of love affairs which 
intervened between Barbara 

Ferris’s first one, when she was 

eleven, and her twenty-second 

birthday could not have been 

counted on the fingers of her two hands. 
Many boys, many men, had seemed wonder- 
fully attractive to her. She did not know 
why. She knew only that the attraction 
seemed strong and eternal while it lasted, 
and that it never lasted long. She was six- 
teen before she began to consider herself a 
heartless, flirtatious, unstable, jilting sort 
of a girl. When she made this discovery, 
she was terribly ashamed, and for one long 
depressing year fell in love with nobody, 
became very shy, and hated herself. It was 
during this year that she had her first, last, 
and only touch of mania. It lasted only a 
little while and was not acute. She got the 
idea that she was being watched, spied on, 
and followed. But she was too strong in 
body and mind to give in for long to so silly 
an hallucination. And when she had dis- 
missed the second man and her maid, who 
had particularly excited her suspicions, the 
mania left her, as a dream leaves at waking. 
In her seventeenth year she was presented 
to society, and became an immense favorite. 
There were excellent reasons for this: she 
was lovely to look at, she would inherit a 
great deal of money, she had charming nat- 
ural manners, and she was sweet tempered. 
During her second season she had an 
unpleasant experience. She had almost 
reached an understanding with a certain 
young man with whom she fancied herself in 
love. They were spending a Saturday to 
Monday at a great place on Long Island. 
On Sunday night, her host, a man old 
enough to be her father, invited her to see 
his rose-garden by moonlight. She ac- 
cepted this invitation as a matter of course. 





Pacing down a path between tall privet 
hedges, her host, who for some minutes 
seemed to have lost the use of his tongue, 
made her a sudden impassioned declaration 
of love, seized her in his arms, and kissed 
her wherever he could with a kind of dread- 
ful fury. For half a minute she stood still 
asastatue. Then, crimson with shame and 
anger, she wrenched free, and struck him 
heavy blows on the face and head with her 
strong young fists. She beat him, not in- 
deed to insensibility, but to his senses. 
They returned to the house after a time, and 
entered the drawing-room talking in lazy, 
natural voices and praising the beauty of 
the night and of the garden. Not even 
Barbara’s lover suspected that anything 
out of the common had happened. 

Barbara, having played half a dozen 
rubbers of bridge with the great skill and 
sweet temper which were natural to her, 
excused herself, went to her room, and cried 
half the night. It was not the shame of 
having been forcibly kissed that sickened 
her of herself, but the unforgettable, un- 
forgivable fact that toward the last of 
that furious kissing she had found a certain 
low feline pleasure in the kisses. She wish- 
ed that she might die, or, infinitely better, 
that she had never been born. 

It seemed terrible to her that she could at 
once be in love with one man and enjoy the 
kisses of another. She had heard of girls who 
were thus, and had for them the contempt 
which they deserved. And yet it seemed 
that she was one of them; neither better nor 
worse. What Barbara did not realize was 
that in the first place she was not really in 
love with anybody and never had been, and 
that it was not she herself who enjoyed 
being kissed by a man to whom she was 
indifferent, neither liking nor loathing, but 
nature, which for reasons, or perhaps only 
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whims, of its own, tempts the cell to divide 
and the flower to go to seed. 

Through the tangle of her love affairs 
Wilmot Allen threaded a path of hope, de- 
spair, and cynicism. There were times when 
she seemed to have a return of her child- 
hood infatuation for him; there were times 
when he feared that in one of her moments 
of impressionable enthusiasm she would 
marry some other man in haste, and repent 
‘at leisure. And there were the cynical 
intervals, when it seemed to him that he 
could do without her, and that nothing was 
worth while but enjoyment, both base and 
innocent, and pleasure. 

During Wilmot’s junior year at New 
Haven, his father’s sensational, dissipated, 
and stock-gambling career came to a sudden 
end. There was even a shadow on the name. 
He had done something really discreditable, 
something of course to do with money; since 
a man who is merely a gambler, a drunkard, 
and a Don Juan may with ease keep upon 
good terms with society. _. 

Wilmot Allen failed, at least without 
honor, filled himself full of brandy, cocked 
a forty-five-caliber revolver, put the muzzle 
in his mouth, pulled the trigger, blew off the 
back of his head, and was “‘accidentally shot 
while cleaning the weapon.”’ 

The real tragedy was that so good a 
career as the son’s should have come to so 
untimely an end in so good a collegiate 
world as Yale. He stood well in his class, 
he had played right tackle for two seasons 
and was heir apparent to the captaincy, he 
was well beloved and would have received 
an election to a senior society in the spring. 
But the solid ground being withdrawn from 
under his feet—in other words, his allow- 
ance from his father—he left amid universal 
regret, and found himself a very small per- 
son in a very great city; worse, a youth who 
had always had everything, loved pleasure, 
lights, games, and color, and who now had 
no visible means of support. 

Friends found hima position in Wall Street. 
Being young, attractive, a good ‘‘mixer,” not 
in the least shy, he was given a handsome 
“entertaining’’ allowance and told to bring 
in business. So he foregathered with out-of- 
town magnates, made the city a pleasant 
familiar place to them, and brought much 
of their money into the firm’s office. When 
Barbara was kind he despised his anomalous 
position and strove to free himself from it; 
but even the best man has to live. 
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And during those intervals when he 
thought he could do without her, Wilmot 
sank deeper and deeper into methods of self- 
advancement which, if not actually base and - 
culpable, at least smirched the finer qualities . 
of his nature, and hardened his heart. 

If the father’s heritage, drink and women, 
were spared him, or at least that part of 
him which was really noble, a love of clean- 
ness, Clear-mindedness, and purity died 
hard. But gambling was second nature to 
him. He could not enjoy a game unless he 
had something on it; and all bookmakers 
and proprietors of gambling-houses were 
friends of his and called him by his first 
name. Sometimes through a series of lucky 
turns he rose to heights of picturesque 
affluence; more often he was stone broke; 
but so much money passed through his 
hands in the course of a year that it was 
always possible for him to borrow and live 
well enough on credit. Money became his 
passion, not for its own sake, not for the 
sake of what it could buy, but because it 
was a game upon which the best wits of the 
world have been engaged for ages and ages 
—and because you have to have it, or be 
able to owe so much that it amounts to the 
same thing. 

At first when he got in a hole, owed money 
which he saw no way of raising, Wilmot 
suffered all the anguish and remorse of the 
trustee who has speculated with orphans’ 
funds (for the first time) and lost them. 
Gradually he became hardened. And those 
who knew him best could never tell whether 
he was worth fifty thousand or had just lost 
that much. He drew upon a stock of cour- 
age and cheerfulness worthy of even the 
noblest cause, until the term “self-respect”’ 
dropped automatically from his inner vo- 
cabulary and his moral sense became a 
rotten, rusty buckler through which the 
spear of temptation or necessity passed like 
a pin through a sheet of tissue-paper. 

He put himself under obligation—in mo- 
ments of supreme need—to dangerous per- 
sons, and suffered from the familiarity and 
perhaps the contempt of some who were his 
inferiors in breeding, in heart, and in soul. 

One day, being at his wit’s end, he walked 
rapidly, seeking light, through a quarter otf 
the city which was not familiar to him. He 
was in that mood when a man does not wish 
to be at the trouble of nodding or exchanging 
a word even with his best friend. A voice 
hailed him, ‘‘ Mr. Allen.” 
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He stopped and saw that the voice came 
from a legless man who sat in the sun by a 
hand-organ on which were displayed for 
sale a few pairs of shoe-laces and, to excite 
charity, a battered (and empty) tin cup. 

“Have you forgotten me?” 

The light of recognition had twinkled 
instantly in Wilmot’s eyes, for he was won- 
derful at remembering faces. And he 
smiled and said: 

“Of course not. How are you?” 

“Pretty well,” said the beggar. 
you?” 

“Pretty well.” 

Wilmot’s giving hand had slipped auto- 
matically into his trousers pocket. Then, 
for once in his charitable life, he hesitated, 
since the pocket contained nothing but a 
ten-dollar bill, and that was all the money 
he had in the world with which to meet a 
pressing note of ten thousand. His hesita- 
tion lasted only a moment. He laughed 
and stuffed the ten-dollar bill into the cup, 
and said, 

“For old acquaintance’ sake.” 

The beggar studied the young man’s face. 
Then he said, ‘‘Mr. Allen, I once had the 
honor to warn you against three things.” 

“T remember.” 

“Your face is innocent of wine and wom- 
en. How about the gambling?” 

“My -friend,” said Wilmot, “you read 
me like a book. The gambling is all to the 
bad. I have just given you all the money 
I had in the world.” 

“A few dollars are of no use to me,’ 
the beggar. 

“Nor to me. Don’t worry.” 

“IT am not worrying. I’m thinking that 
you and I have something in common. And 
for that reason I am tempted to ask if a 
few thousand would be of any use to you?” 

Wilmot smiled with engaging candor. 
“Fifteen thousand would.” 

“You shall have them,” said the beggar 
shortly. He pointed to-a glazed door across 
which was printed in gilt letters: 

BLizzARD—MFcr. 
Hats 
“That,” said the beggar, “is my name, and 
that is my place of business. Come in.” 

Wilmot followed the beggar through the 
glass door, which at opening and closing 
caused a bell to clang. The front of the 
establishment was occupied by a dust- 
ridden sales-room, an office with yellow pine 
partitions. As he followed the beggar into 
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this, Wilmot caught a glimpse in the dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty young girls who 
sat at a long table industriously plaiting 
straw hats. He lifted his own hat a little 
mechanically, and thought that he had 
never seen so many pretty girls at one time 
under one roof. 


II 


Witmot buttoned his coat over fifteen 
one-thousand-dollar bills. Only supreme 
necessity could have pursuaded him to take 
them, since, although he had not put his 
name to a paper of any kind, he felt a little 
as if he had sold himself to the devil. But 
Blizzard had shown him no deviltry; only 
kindness and a certain whimsicality of speech 
and a point of view that was engaging. 

The trans=ction finished, Wilmot was for 
leaving, but being under obligation to the 
legless man was at pains not to be abrupt. 
He lingered then a little, and they talked. 

“The first time we met,” said the beggar, 
“you were roller-skating with a pretty child. 
She was so pretty that I asked you her name. 
And I have never forgotten it.” 

He did not add that he had watched that 
pretty child’s goings and comings for many 
years; that he had lain in wait to see her 
pass; that he had bribed servants in her 
father’s house to give him news of her; 
and that the day approached when, fearing 
neither man nor God, he proposed that she 
should disappear from the world that knew 
her, and go down into the infamous depths 
of that vengeance which had been the key- 
note of his life. Nor did he add that there 
were but two contingencies which he felt 
might thwart his plans: her marriage to 
Wilmot Allen, or his own untimely death. 
And he feared the katter but little. The 
former, however, had at times seemed im- 
‘minent to those who spied upon the daily 
life of the heiress for him, and in lending 
money to Wilmot he was taking a first step 
toward making it impossible. For Barbara 
herself Blizzard had at this time no more 
feeling than for a pawn upon a chessboard. 
It pleased his sense of fitness to know she 
was beautiful; and to be told that she was 
liké sunshine in her father’s house. 

“What has become of her?”’ he said. 

“Of Miss Ferris?”’ Wilmot did not care 
to discuss her with a stranger. But unfor- 
tunately there were fifteen thousand dollars 
of the stranger’s money in his inside pocket. 
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“‘She became a great favorite in society,” 
he said, ‘‘and then dropped out to study 
art.” 

“Painting?”? The legless man knew 
perfectly well, but it suited him to make 
inquiries. ‘‘Music?”’ 

“Sculpture,” said Wilmot shortly. 

“Ts she succeeding?” . 

“She works very hard, and she has 
talent.” 

“That is not enthusiastic.”’ 

“You mustn’t ask me; I’m not an art 
critic.”’ 

“What a pity.” 

“‘A pity that I’m not an art critic?”’ 

“No. A pity for a beautiful girl to do 
anything but exist.” 

Wilmot’s eyebrows went up a little. The 
beggar’s speech surprised him, and pleased 
him, since it expressed a favorite thought 
of his own. 

“Ts any of her work on exhibition? Hav- 
ing seen her once, one takes an interest, 
you know.”’ 

“T think there is nothing that can be 
seen,” said Wilmot coolly, “except upon 
special invitation. And I think she is very 
shy of showing anything that she has done.”’ 

“True artists,” said Blizzard, who crim- 
inally was an artist himself and knew what 
he was talking about, “live in the future.” 

Again Wilmot’s eyebrows went up a little. 
Why should a legless beggar be able to 
make loans of fifteen thousand dollars, and 
why should he be able to talk like a gen- 
tleman? 

“T am interested in art,” continued 
Blizzard; ‘‘sometimes I have earned a few 
dollars by sitting for my portrait.” 

He did not add that he continually put 
himself in the way of artists in the hope 
that his fame as a model would reach 
Barbara, and touch her imagination. He 
did not add that he haunted Washington 
Square and McBurney Place, where her 
studio was, in the hope that his face, which 
he knew to be different and more terrible 
than other faces, might kindle a fire of in- 
spiration in her. He believed rightly that 
if a woman once looked him in the eyes 
she would never forget him. But hitherto 
Barbara had not so much as glanced at him, 
since she carried her lovely head very high, 
and looked straight before her as she went. 
While, as for him, he stood upon the stumps 
of his legs, a gigantic sort of dwarf, beneath 
the notice of the proud eyed and the tall. 











Wilmot passed out of the place in deep 
thought; not even the pretty girls plaiting 
straw won a glance from him. Coupled 
with the relief of being out of present diffi- 
culties was a disagreeable sense of forebod- 
ing. Suppose the legless man were to ask 
favors of him before the money could be 
repaid? Suppose they were favors which 
a gentleman could not grant? And he de- 
termined to find out, from the police if 
necessary, just what sort of a man it was 
with whom he had had dealings. 


Itt 


It seemed to Wilmot that he had not seen 
Barbara for an age. And indeed a week 
had passed without their meeting. There- 
fore, although he had often been forbidden 
to call during working hours, he had himself 
driven to 17 McBurney Place and climbed 
the two flights of stairs to her studio. 

It was a disconsolate Barbara who re- 
ceived him. She had on her work-apron, 
but she was not working. She sat in a 
deep chair, and presented the soles of her 
small shoes to an open fire. Wilmot, ex- 
pecting to be scolded for disobeying orders, 
was relieved at being received with visible 
signs of pleasure. 

“You're just the person I wanted to see,” 
she said, “‘just the one and only Wilmot in 
the world.” 

“Are you dying?” he asked. 

She laughed. ‘I’m discouraged. I’ve 
come to one of those times when you just 
want to chuck everything. And there’s a 
man at the bottom of it.”’ 

*“Tell me,” said Wilmot, ‘‘in words of two 
syllables.” 

“Well,” said Barbara, ‘‘I woke up in the 
middle of the night out of a dream. I 
dreamed I’d made a statue of Satan after the 
fall from heaven, and that everybody said: 
‘Well done, Barbs, bully for you,’ ‘Got 
Rodin skinned a mile’—it was you said that 
—and so forth and so on. I rose, swollen 
with conceit, and made a sketch of the head 
I’d dreamed about, so’s not to forget the 
pose, and then I went to sleep again. Next 
day, early, a man stopped me in Washing- 
ton Square and begged foradime. I looked 
at him, and he had just the expression of 
the fallen Satan I’d dreamed about—a beast 
of a face, but all filled with a sort of hope- 
less longing to ‘get back,’ and remorse. I 
invited him to pose for me—not for a dime 
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She had on her work-apron, but she was not working. 


It was a disconsolate Barbara who received him. 
She sat in a deep chair, and presented the soles of her small shoes to an open fire. Wilmot, expecting 
to be scolded for disobeying orders, was relieved at being received with visible signs of pleasure. 
“You're just the person I wanted to see,” she said, “just the one and only Wilmot in the 
“Are you dying?” he asked. She laughed. “I'm discouraged ™ 
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—but for real money. Well, he fell for it. 
And for all that morning he looked just the 
way I wanted him to look. But the next 
morning, having had the spending of certain 
moneys, he looked too tidy and well fed for 
Satan. And this morning he was hopeless. 
He looked smug and fatuous and disgust- 
ingly self-satisfied. So I gave him quite a 
lot of money, not wishing to hurt the crea- 
ture’s feelings, and told him to go away.” 
She looked up laughing at herself. ‘‘Do 
you know, I really believed I’d dreamed out 
a golden inspiration, and then to strike just 
the face I wanted—and then to have every- 
thing foozle out!” 

Wilmot walked over to the modeling- 
table on which, strongly modeled in wet 
clay but quite meaningless, was the bust of 
a man. 

“T think,” said Barbara, “it would look 
better if you snubbed his nose for him.” 

Wilmot snubbed the long nose heaven- 
ward, and the effect was such as to make 
them laugh. Barbara recovered all her 
usual good humor. 

“Get some forms out of the kitchen,” she 
said, ‘and we’ll turn him into mud pies.” 

For half.an hour they diverted them- 
selves, displaying a tremendous rivalry and 
enthusiasm. And then Barbara announced 
that there had been enough foolishness, and 
that if Wilmot would put fuel on the fire, 
he might talk with her till lunch-time and 
then take her out to lunch. 

“Always provided,” she said, “that you 
are not broke at the moment. In which 
case Barbara will pay and tip.” 

“T’ve had a funny adventure,” said Wil- 
mot. “I was dreadfully broke. A man I 
hadn’t seen for years and years—and only 
the once at that—stopped me in the street, 
told me I was broke, and offered to lend me 
money. Wilmot accepted, and is now plenty 
flush enough to blow to lunch, thank you!” 

Barbara reseated herself in the deep chair, 
and once more presented the soles of her 
shoes to the flames. ‘Look here,” she 
said, “‘aren’t you, just among old friends, 
rather flitting your life away? I don’t 
think it’s very pretty to borrow money 
from strangers, and to be always just get- 
ting into difficulties or just getting out of 
them. Do you?” 

“Well, you know,” said Wilmot earnestly, 
“T don’t. When I don’t hate myself, I 
don’t like myself any too well. But there’s 
something wrong with me. Maybe I’m 
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just lazy. MaybeI lack animpulse. May- 
be I'd do better if any single solitary person 
in this world really gave a damn about me.” 

His cheerful boyish face assumed a 
proper solemnity of expression, and a certain 
nobility. At the moment he really thought 
that nobody in the world cared what became 
of him. 

“Nobody,” said Barbara, “likes to back 
a fighting pony. You yourself, for in- 
stance, are always putting money, you own 
or some one else’s, on horses that always run 
somewhere near form. Of course you have 
excuses for yourself.” 

“TI? None.” 

“Oh, yes, you have.. You were brought 
up to be rich, and you were left poor, and 
a man has to live and even secure for him- 
self the luxuries to which he has been accus- 
tomed. Haven’t you ever excused yourself 
to yourself something like that?” 

Wilmot admitted that he had, and went 
further. ‘You can’t knock livings out of 
a tree with a stick like ripe apples,” he said. 
“You’ve either got to use your wits or 
begin at the bottom and work up. And it 
seems to me that I’d rather be a little bit 
tarnished than toil away the best years of 
my life the way some men I know are doing.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “but why not go 
somewhere where the world is younger, and 
there are real chances to be a man, and real 
opportunities to make money in real ways. 
I don’t blame you for living on your wits. 
I blame you for gambling and never getting 
anywhere and not caring.” 

“Not caring? And this from you?” 

She changed color under his steady eyes. 

“You just give me a certain promise, 
Barbs, and I give you my word of honor 
I’ll settle to something aboveboard and 
make it hum. Look here now! How about 
it? Who’s been so faithful to the one girl 
for so long? Who understands her so well? 
Who’d enjoy dying for her so much?” 

“Good old Wilmot,” she said gently and 
gave him her hand. He kissed it and would 
have liked to go on holding it forever, but 
she took it away from him, and after a 
silence said, with some bitterness: “I 
mustn’t ever marry anybody. I’ve learned 
to know myself too well. And I’ve no con- 
stancy, and I don’t trust myself.” 

“That,” said Wilmot with the faith of a 
fanatic in his god, “is because you’ve never 
really cared.” 

“And besides,” she said, “I have what 
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I am pleased to call my career. And ‘Down 
to Gehenna and up to the throne he travels 
fastest who travels alone.’”’ 

“True,” said Wilmot, ‘he arrives soon- 
est, but all tired out, and the house is 
empty, and there are no children in it, and 
only paid servants. And it may be very 
showy to live for fame, but it isn’t good 
enough. Wheén we turned that bust you 
began into mud pies,. we did a wise thing. 
We amused ourselves, and we said the last 
word on art as opposed to life. The best 
thing in this world is to @ children and to 
have children—and the next best thing is 
nowhere.” 

“Would you,” said Barbara, and her eyes 
twinkled a little, “really rather be a parent 
than a Praxiteles?” 

“Tt looks to me,” said Wilmot sadly, 
“sometimes—in moments of despondency 
as if the honorable gentleman was never 
going to be either. But then again,” and 
he spoke in a strong voice, “I believe in 
my heart that after you’ve done handling 
the book of life and admiring the binding, 
you'll open it at chapter one, and read, 
‘Young Wilmot Allen—’”’ 

“‘Lunch-time,”’ said Barbara, and she rose 
from the comfortable chair with sharp de- 
cision. “I vote for a thick steak, being 
famished. Is my hair all mussy?” 

“No,” said Wilmot dejectedly. ‘1 wish it 
was. AndI wishit was my fault—and yours.” 





IV 


“T’vE done enough for you more than 
once,” said the legless man; ‘“‘you’re big 
enough and strong enough to work, but 
you’re a born loafer.” 

“T had a job.” The speaker, a shabby, 
unshaven man with a beastly face, whined 
dolefully. “And I done right; but I got 
the sack.” 

“What was the job and why were you 
sacked?” 

“T got a job as a artist’s model. I sits in 
a chair while the lady makes a statue out 
of my face, and then she gives me money, 
and I goes and spends it. The third day 
she gives me more money, and tells me I 
looks too well fed and happy to suit her, 
and sends me away.” 

The legless man was astonished to learn 
that his heart was beating with unaccus- 
tomed force and rapidity. ‘‘Who.was the 
artist?“ 
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“She’s a lady name o’ Ferris.” 

The legless man steeled his face to express 

nothing. “Ferris,” he commented briefly. 

“Say,” said the unshaven man, “what’s 

all that about the devil falling out of heaven 
and fetching up in hell ?” 

“Why?” 

“That’s how she-says I looks. And she 
wants to make a statue of him, just when 
he comes to and sits up, and looks up and 
sees how far he’s fell. She says my face has 
all the sorrers and horrors of the world 
in it.” 

“And then, you fool,” said the legless 
man, “you spoiled her game by high living. 
You ate and you drank till you looked like 
a paranoic bulldog asleep in the sun. Where 
was the lady’s studio?” 

“Seventeen McBurney Place.” 

“And she wants to doa Satan, does she?” 

The unshaven man drew back from the 
expression of the legless man, in whose face 
it was as if all the fires of hell had suddenly 
burst into flame. The unshaven man cov- 
ered the breast of his threadbare coat with 
outstretched hands as if to shield himself 
from some suddenly bared weapon. His 
eyes blinked, but did not falter. 

“Say,” he said presently, after drawing a 
deep breath, ‘“‘if she could see you once.” 

“Tf I don’t know,” said the legless man, 
“how Satan felt after the fall, nobody does. 
The things I’ve been—the things I’ve seen 
—back there—down here—the things I’ve 
lost—the things I’ve found! Hell’s Bell’s, 
Johnson! what is it you want—food?— 
drink?—a woman?” 

The unshaven man’s eyes shone with an 
unholy light. 

“What would you do for twenty-five 
dollars?” 

The unshaven man said nothing. He 
looked everything. 

“Do you know the McIver woman?” 

“Fanny?” 

The legless man grunted. “Yes. Fanny. 
She’ll look at you if you’ve got money.”’ 

“She’d crawl through a sewer to find a 
dime.” 

“Quite so,”’ the legless man commented 
dryly. ‘Well, it wouldn’t matter to me if 

she went on a tear and was found dead in 
her bed.” 

“Tt’s worth fifty.”” Something in the 
unshaven man’s voice suggested that he had 
once been remotely connected with some 
sort of a business. 
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The legless man shook his head. “ Judas 
Iscariot,” he said, “‘ betrayed the Lord God 
for thirty. Fanny Mclver’s scalp isn’t 
worth a cent over twenty-five. You’re 
just a broken-down drunk. It takes a 
bigger bluffer than you to make me put an 
insult on Christendom. Fifteen down. Ten 
when Fanny’s had her last hang-over.” 

“Why don’t you do some of your dirty 
work yourself?” 

“T do all I can,” said the legless man 
simply; ‘‘I can’t find time for everything.” 

The unshaven man shifted uneasily on 
his shabby feet. In his stomach the flames 
which only alcohol.can quench were burn- 
ing with a steady gnawing fury. “How 
about a little drink?” he said. 

“Fifteen down,” said the legless man, 
“‘ten when the job’s done, and a ticket to 
Chicago.” 

“With a reservation? I'll feel like the 
devil; I couldn’t sit up all night.” 

“Tl throw in an upper,” said the leg- 
less man. 

Still the unshaven man resisted. ‘‘What’s 
Fanny done to you?” 

‘‘None of your business.” 

As if that. settled the matter, and re- 
moved all obstacles and moral scruples, the 
unshaven man sighed, and held out his 
hand for the money which was to bind the 
contract. 

Twelve hours later Fanny Mclver’s 
death was being attributed by the authori- 
ties to the insane, jealous rage of a lover. 
But as she had lately changed her name and 
address, she lay for a while in the morgue 
awaiting identification. It was the legless 
beggar who performed that last solemn rite. 
He was quite unmoved. Her death mat- 
tered no more in his scheme of life than the 
death of a fly. 

But as he held up his hand and swore that 
the identity of the corpse was such and such, 
he remembered how grateful she had been 
at sixteen, how affectionate, how ready to 
forgive. He remembered with a certain 
admiration that during the heyday of her 
earning powers she had always trusted to 
his generosity, and had never tried to hold 
any of her earnings back. Prison and 
drink had destroyed all that was honest in 
her, all that was womanly. So a drop of 
acid will eat out the heart of the freshest 
and loveliest rose. She became a very evil 
thing—full of evil knowledge. There was 
even a certain danger in her—not much— 


















































nothing definite—but enough. She was 
better dead. 

He turned and swung out of the morgue 
into the sunlight. And he wondered what- 
ever had become of the child that she had 


borne him. 
V 


It would have been easier for Wilmot 
Allen if he could have come into Barbara’s 
life for the first time. She was too used to 
him to appreciate such of his qualities as 
were fine and noble at their true value. 
And contrarily it was the same familiarity 
which limned his faults so clearly and per- 
haps exaggerated them. She often thought 
that if she could see him for the first time 
she would fall head over ears in love with 
him, and be married to him out of hand. 
Was it not better therefore, since the 
man’s character had its disillusionments, 
that their lifelong friendship precluded the 
idea of marrying in haste and repenting at 
leisure? ‘It’s almost,” she said to her- 
self, “‘as if I had married him long ago and 
found out that I had made a mistake.”’ 

But she hated to hurt him in any way. 
And it caused her a genuine sorrow some- 
times to say no to him. He had proposed 
to her many times a year for many, many 
years, and always with a passion and sin- 
cerity that made it appear as if he was 
proposing for the first time in his life. Twite 
the strength and devotion of his physical 
presence had seemed to remove every doubt 
of him from her mind, and she had said that 
she would marry him, and had been ecstatic- 
ally happy while he kissed her and held 
her in his arms. And each time better 
knowledge of herself, a sleepless night, and 
the unsparing light of morning had filled 
her with shame and remorse, and made it 
quite clear that she had made one more 
mistake, and must tell him so, and eat 
humble pie. And exact a promise that he 
would never make love to her again. But 
she could never get him to promise that. 
And she could never keep him from kissing 
things that belonged to her when she was 
looking, and when she wasn’t. And if, as 
he sometimes threatened in moments of dis- 
appointed and injured feelings, he had gone 
far away, so that he could never cross her 
path again, she would have missed him so 
much that it would almost have killed her. 
And so it is with all human beings—they 
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care little enough about their dearest pos- 
sessions until the fire by night consumes 
them, or the thief walks off with them. 
Then the silver and the jewels, and this 
thing and that, assume a sort of humanity— 
and are as if they had been dear friends and 
unutterably necessary companions in joy 
and sorrow. 

To Wilmot a little encouragement was a 
great thing, a foundation upon which to 
undertake pyramids. Having intruded 
upon Barbara’s working hours without 
being scolded, Wilmot began to picture for 
himself a delightful life of intruding upon 
them every day. He hoped that if she was 
really working, she would not actually send 
him away, but let him sit in the deep chair 
by the fire and wait till she was through, 
and ready for talk and play. As much al- 
most as he loved her he hated her ambitions, 
if only because they interfered with him, 
and because he found it impossible to také 
them seriously. Her work seemed sur- 
prisingly good to him—not surprisingly 
good for a genuine sculptor who exhibited 
in salons, but for a girl of his own class 
whom he had always known. In this esti- 
mate he did not do Barbara justice. She 
had a fine natural talent and she had been 
well trained. People who knew what they 
were talking about, shock-headed young 
fellows with neighboring studios, prophe- 
sied great things for her, partly because she 
was beautiful, and partly because her work, 
as far as she had gone in it, was really good. 
What she lacked, they said was inspiration, 
experience, and knowledge of life. When 
these things came to her in due time, her 
technique would be quite equal to expressing 
them. 

Wilmot’s dream of being much in Bar- 
bara’s studio proved negotiable only as a 
dream. Barbara began a fountain for her 
father’s garden at Westbury, and during 
the modeling of the central figure the studio 
was no place for a modest young man. He 
had one glimpse through the half-open door 
of a girl with very red hair and very white 
skin, and he turned and beat a decided re- 
treat, blushing furiously. He did not 
repeat his visit to her studio until Barbara 
assured him that the nymph had put on 
her clothes and gone away. Then, much to 
his disgust, he found there a young fellow 
named Scupper, who smoked a vile pipe and 
had dirty finger-nails and was allowed to 
make himself at home because he had 
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recently exhibited a portrait bust that 
everybody was praising (even Wilmot) and 
because he had volunteered during a de- 
lightful contemplation of Barbara’s face to 
do her portrait and tell her all that he had 
learned from his great master, Rodin. 

The little beast had the assurance of the 
devil. He praised, blamed, patronized, 
puffed his pipe, and dwelt with superiority 
on topics which are best left alone, until 
Wilmot wanted to kick him down-stairs. 
Scupper, aware of Wilmot’s dislike for him, 
and thoroughly cognizant of its causes, did 
his best to goad the “young prude” (as he 
chose to consider him) into open hostility. 
He strutted, boasted, puffed, and talked 
loosely without avail. Wilmot maintained 
a beautiful calm, and the more he raged in- 
ternally the more Chesterfieldian and gor- 
geously at ease his manners became. Bar- 
bara enjoyed the contest between the terrier 
and the Newfoundland hugely. Person- 
ally she disliked Scupper almost as much 
as she liked Wilmot, but artistically she 
admired him tremendously and felt that his 
judgments and criticisms were the most 
valuable things to be had in the whole city. 

Wilmot not only kept his temper, but 
outstayed his antagonist. The latter gone, 
he turned upon Barbara, and she in mock 
terror held up her hands for mercy; but 
Wilmot was not in a merciful mood. 

“When you imagine that you are up- 
lifting the cause of art, Barbs, are you sure 
that you aren’t debasing it? You won’t 
marry a man who has always loved you. 
Art. You put marble and bronze higher 
than little children. Art. You.allow dis- 
reputable, unwashed men to talk in your 
presence as that man talked. Art. You 
hire people of bad character to sit for you, 
and people of no character. Allart. You 
treat them in a spirit of friendliness and 
camaraderie. You affect to place art above 
all considerations: above character, above 
morals; worse, you place it above cleanliness. 

“A man—yes, take him forall and all, a 
man—eats out his heart for you; desires 
only to live for you, only to die for you, 
only to lie at your feet afterward—that 
is nothing to you. You do not even care 
to listen. You would rather hear through 
a braggart, indecent mouth that ought to 
be sewed up what Rodin said about Phidias. 
It seems finer to you to be an artist than a 
woman, and you so beautiful and so dear!” 
Barbara made no answer. She looked a 
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little hurt, possibly a little sullen. She had 
a way of looking a little sullen (it did not 
happen often) when she could not hit upon 
just the words she wanted to express her 
thoughts. She felt that her attitude toward 
life was almost entirely right, almost entirely 
justifiable, and she wanted to explain ex- 
actly why this was thus, and couldn’t. So 
after a silence she said: 

“Oh, I’m just a little pig. Why bother 
about me? And besides, it’s no use.” 

“Don’t say that, Barbara. There must 
be use init. Don’t you know in your heart 
that some day you are going to marry me?”’ 

“No,” she said. “Sometimes I’ve 
thought so, but I don’t know it.” She 
selected: an arrow from her quiver, touched 
the point with venom, and because she had 
not enjoyed being scolded shot it into him. 
“And at the moment I don’t think so.” 

Wilmot spoke. on patiently. “Every 
true lover, Barbs,” he said, “‘comes in time 
to the end of his patience and the end of his 
endurance.” 

““And then he ceases from loving—and 
troubling.” 

“He does not. When he knows as I 
know what is best for her happiness and for 
his, and when he finds that humbleness, and 
begging, and gentleness, and persuasion are 
of no avail—why, then if he’s a man he 
makes her love him, makes her marry him.” 

“T hope, my dear Wilmot,” she said, 
“that you are speaking from a very limited 
experience.” 

“From the experience of ten million years. 
I have only one life to live. Somehow I will 
make you love me, make you belong to me. 
Just because I eat with a fork, do you think 
my heart is really any different from that 
of the cave-man from whom it descended to 
me, or that your heart is any different from 
that of the girl he wanted, who kept him 
guessing and guessing until he couldn’t stand 
it, and then turned and ran and ran through 
the woods, and swam rivers and climbed 
trees and jumped down precipices until he 
caught her?” 

There was something in Wilmot’s lowered 
brows, a certain jerking, broken quality in 
his utterance, that was new to Barbara— 
that at once frightened her a little, and 
caused her heart to beat with a sort of wild 
triumph. But she did not guess that the 
old cave-man was at that moment actually 
looking out through her old friend’s eye- 
glasses, and that ten thousand years of 






civilization are but a thin varnish over the 
rough and splendid masterpiece that God 
made in his image. 

There was a knock at the door. It was 
Scupper returning. He had left his be- 
loved pipe (on purpose). His shrewd, blood- 
shot little eyes took in the situation at a 
glance. In two beats his little heart was 
wild with jealousy. 

“TI beg everybody’s pardon,” he said. 
“T didn’t know. I—er—wouldn’t have 
knocked —I—er—mean I would have 
knocked just the same.” 

Wilmot took one slow step toward the 
famous sculptor, then smiled, picked up the 
fellow’s pipe, and returned it to him. “I 
saw you put it down just before you 
left,” he said. “I think there is nothing 
else you have forgotten, is there? If there 
is I think it will be best not to come back 
for it until I have gone. Meanwhile you 
will have time to shave and bathe and make 
yourself presentable.” 

Scupper, sure that he was not actually 
going to be hit, escaped with an ease and 
jauntiness which he was far from feeling. 
And Barbara, the high tension relieved, 
burst out laughing. 

It was Wilmot’s turn to look sullen. He 
had felt that the sheer animal force of his 
love was holding and even molding Barbara 
to his will, as no tenderness and delicacy 
had ever done. But at the sculptor’s en- 
trance, the honest if brutal cave-man had 
fled, like some noble savage before a talking- 
machine, and left in a state of civilized 
helplessness a young gentleman who could 
not find anything to say for himself. 

As for Barbara, she had never seen Wil- 
mot look as he had looked, or heard those 
quivering, broken tones in his voice. The 
savage in her had gone out to him with 
open arms and, behold, the primal force 
which, standing like an island of refuge in 
a sea of doubt, she had been about to clasp 
was but an empty shadow. That Wilmot 
had not done very nobly with his talents, 
that there were weaknesses in his character 
and record, things even that needed ex- 
plaining, had not at the moment of his 
mastery mattered to her a jot. But now 
such thoughts flocked to her like birds to a 
tree; and she was glad that she had escaped 
from a situation that had so nearly over- 
whelmed her reason and drowned her com- 
mon sense in the heavenly sweetness of 
surrender. 
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Wilmot could find nothing to say. It 
was no mere gust of passion that had swept 
over him, but a storm. He was physically 
tired as if he had rowed along race. He no 
longer wished to play the master. He would 
rather a thousand times have rested his hot 
forehead on Barbara’s cool hand, and fallen 
quietly asleep like a little child come in at 
last to his mother after too much play in 
the hot sun. 

“Life,” he said at last, “is a nuisance, 
Barbs. Isn’t it? Would you, honestly, be 
happier if I disappeared, and never bothered 
you again? Sometimes I feel that I 
ought to.” 

She shook her head. “If you like peo- 
ple,” she said, ‘you like them, faults and 
all. I’m dependent on you in a hundred 
ways. You’re the oldest and best friend 
I’ve got. If you disappeared I’d curl up 
and die. But now that we are talking per- 
sonalities, you very nearly forgot yourself a 
few minutes ago. Well, I forgive. But it 
mustn’t happen again.” 

He bowed his head very humbly. “I will 
go back to patience and gentleness,” he 
said, “‘and give them another trial.’ 

“T wish,” she said, ‘that you would go 
back and begin your life over again—stop 
drifting and sail for some definite harbor.” 

“T will,” he said, ‘‘on condition—”’ 

“No—no—no,”’ she said hurriedly, “no 
condition. Jam inno position to make con- 
ditions, if that’s. what you mean. I don’t 
understand myself. I don’t trust myself. 
I will not undertake to bind myself to you 
or anyone until I know that I can trust 
myself. It would be very jolly for you if 
I married you and ‘then we found that I 
really loved the other fellow. I’m like that 
and very 
much ashamed of myself. I wouldn’t talk 
myself down so if you didn’t know these 
things as well as I do. Why you go on 
caring for me is a mystery. I’m no good. 
And I’m not even sorry enough to cry about 
it—ever. I’ve actually thought that I was 
in love—oh, ever so many times: sometimes 
with you. What’s the use? The only 
things I’ve ever been faithful to are the 
dressmaker, dancing, and what in moments 
of supreme egoism I am pleased to call 
my art.” 

“Barbs,” he said, “you’re an old silly 
billy, and I love you with all my heart and 
soul. That’s that. Don’t forget it. Take 
pen and ink if necessary and write it down. 





The next instalment of ‘‘The Penalty”’ will appear in the September issue. 
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I’ll try a little more patience, and then, my 
blessing, if there’s no good in that, I shall 
perpetrate marriage by capture.” 

They both laughed, the girl with much 
sweetness. And she said, 

“Tf you and I ever do marry, it will be 
with great suddenness.” Her eyes danced, 
and she added, ‘‘There are moments!” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely, and then 
with a kind of wistful gallantry, “Could I 
kiss the dear for luck?” 

She turned her cheek to him bravely and 
frankly like a child. His lips touched it 
lightly, making no sound. 

Far off in the native jungle the cave-man 
moaned, and shut his eyes and turned his 
face to the wall of his cave. The medicine- 
men came, examined him, and said that he 
was about to die of a new disease. They 
looked very wise and called it “predatory 
inanition.”’ 

As for the cave-girl, having run and run 
and run, she pulled up in a flowery glade, 
looked behind, listened, saw nothing, heard 
no sound of painfully pursuing feet, and 
called herself a fool and a silly for having 
run. She wanted to explain that she hadn’t 
meant to run away, that girls never really 
meant what they said, and would the cave- 
man please recover at once from his preda- 
tory inanition and take notice of her 
again P 

“Come,” said Barbara, after quite a long 
silence, “let’s go forth and collar a taxi. 
Anywhere I can take you? I can’t ask you 
to lunch, because I am having seven maid- 
ens, and afterward Victor Polideon to teach 
us to turkey-trot.”’ 

“T wouldn’t be afraid of seven devils,” 
Wilmot urged in his own behalf, “if you 
were present.” 

“There are only two,” she said practi- 
cally, “‘and they are very little devils. But 
I won’t let you come, because you would 
have much too good a time.” Then she 
relented. “Come later, about three, and 
teach me to turkey-trot. You do it better 
than Polideon. And I hate to have him 
touch me.” 

“That’s something,” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. ~ 

““What’s something?” 

“That you don’t hate for me to touch 
you.” 

She laughed and tapped his shoulder in 
rag-time. Also she whistled, and did a 
quiet suspicion of a turkey trot with her feet. 
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man's ancient enemy. In laboratories throughout 
agency that will overcome cancer, the 
longest and has most to dread 


ing in the United States, aged thirty-five years or 
dieof cancer? Had you considered that you might 
moment and without realizing your danger at all? Did 
that for a time it is a purely local affection, and there- 

cancers, forty per cent. of all breast-cancers, five to ten 
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arising in the alimentary tract as well as those which 
the latest and most authoritative statement on the subject. 


cures we have heard much. There have 
been times when the telegraph was not quick 
enough to flash the news of some new spe- 
cific. The names of great scientists like 
Crookes and Roentgen, San Felice and 
Beard, and latterly of investigators like 
Ehrlich and Wasserman, have authorita- 
tively or unauthoritatively been linked with 
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from the face of the charlatan; to reveal 
the true scientist at work in his laboratory; 
to ascertain what is really known regarding 
cancer, how it begins, why it is upon the 
increase, why and in what particulars the 
hoped-for cures have failed; to point out the 
vast areas of ignorance to which the best in- 
formed students of cancer confess; and to 
indicate the direction from which the light 
of hope appears to be breaking, if, indeed, 
there is any hope. I put this first of all 
my questions to a specialist in cancer re- 
search in one of the great medical schools 
of America, where he sat in his laboratory 
among his bottles and his tomes. 

“Ts there any hope?” 

The expression upon his clean-cut face 
became grave and thoughtful. He was so 
long in replying that I knew that to his 
coldly scientific mind, weighing carefully 
the dangers of overstatement, there was no 
more than a glimmer. But, oh, for a glim- 
mer! How much would a real genuine, 
scientifically based glimmer of hope mean 
to the cancer-haunted homes of America! 

“Yes,” he said at length. “If you don’t 
put it too strongly, there is hope, if not for 
the individual at least for the race.” 

With this faint glimmer of hope before 
our faces then, let us turn into the darkened 
chambers where men are groping dimly after 
the great facts about this grim enemy of 
human life. 


THE ORIGIN OF CANCER IN DOUBT 


Perhaps the most persistent battle over 
cancer in modern times has had to do with 
the question of a parasitic origin for the 
disease. This contest has raged wherever 
men of the medical science came together. 
The entire animal and vegetable world 
appears to have been ransacked in the search. 
Scores of times the parasite has been dis- 
covered. Scores of men have claimed the 
honor. But each appears to have discovered 
a different germ. To-day the germ theory 
is all but discarded. If there is a cancer- 
germ, the eye of the microscope has never 
seen it, and the majority, the very great 
majority, of students of the phenomena of 
carcinoma are not even looking forit. They 
say there is none. They account for the 
origin and growth of cancer in another 
and more interesting way. 

It is not possible in the present stages of 
knowledge to fight cancer as we fight tuber- 
culosis or typhoid. It is not a matter of 
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hygiene. Yet the American Association for 
Cancer Research is entering upon a cam- 
paign of publicity against the disease. This 
association believes that the number of 
deaths can be reduced if the malignant 
character of the affection is discovered 
in time. What they propose is to give all 
medical practitioners, including the special- 
ists in eye and ear, nose and throat, digestive, 
pulmonary, and genitive organs, the benefit 
of the highly expert information which the 
association is gathering as to how malig- 
nant tumors of the cancer type develop from 
simple lesions and manifest themselves in 
the different parts of the body. By this 
means the association hopes to contribute 
to the early diagnosis of the malady, which, 
they say, is to-day almost the only hope. 


THREE CLASSES OF CANCERS 


In a very crude and general way cancers 
may be divided into three classes: those 
attacking the lining surfaces of the body 
(as the skin or stomach), those that thrive 
in the body tissue, and those that attack the 
bones. The difference is one of habitat 
rather than of quality. Taking them ac- 
cording to their mode of origin, they fall 
into another three main groups. One of 
these may be called the Irritational Group. 
In these cases the first condition for cancer 
growth is irritation, a long-continued, 
chronic irritation of any of the lining sur- 
faces of the body. It may arise from the 
simplest cause; the simpler the more start- 
ling. Take, for instance, the kangari cancer, 
which affects the blacks of certain tribes 
in Africa. These natives are accustomed to 
warm themselves by means of what is 
called a kangari oven. It is made of earthen- 
ware, has a charcoal fire in it, and is 
worn against the stomach. The constant 
rubbing of this oven against the skin 
produces an irritation, which in turn pro- 
duces the kangari cancer. The women of 
Africa are addicted to the chewing of betel- 
nut. Betel-nut is an irritant of the tongue. 
The habit produces betel-nut cancer. In 
the same way the smoker with his chronic 
sore throat, the tobacco-chewer or smoker 
who develops a chronic ulcer of the tongue 
or lip, even the man with the broken tooth, 
the jagged edges of which create and main- 
tain a constant irritation of the tongue cr 
cheek, may be incubating a cancer. To 
your surgeon with every such chronic 
irritation, with every stubborn sore that 
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will not heal. It may be incipient cancer. 
The microscope must be the final arbiter. 
If it is, the knife and quickly; also, if neces- 
sary, deeply. Many times in its incipient 
stage the operation will be simple, a mere 
matter of the scissors. After the operation 
careful observation and treatment to pre- 
vent recurrence, with occasional thorough 
examinations from year to year throughout 
life, will be a cheap price to pay for your 
escape. 

But there is another group of malignant 
tumors, far more subtle and dangerous. 
These might be called the Embryonal 
Group. They take their origin in misplaced 
tissue; that is, in shreds or little islands of 
tissue of one organ which through some 
incident or accident of the early days of the 
human embryo became enmeshed in the 
fabric of another organ. It seems strange, 
when a cancer develops in the breast of a 
woman of fifty, to say that it had its origin 
in some mischance of the very brief em- 
bryonal life of the individual more than 
fifty years before; yet that is Cohnheim’s 
widely accepted theory of the development 
and growth of malignant tumors. For ex- 
ample, a certain tumor of the breast is found 
to have its origin in a fragment of cartilage. 
Now cartilage has no place in the breast. 
It is bone-making material. Away back in 
the first jelly-like days of the embryo that 
little collection of cells got astray. For 
fifty years they slumbered harmlessly in 
the breast. Then something waked them 
up, and they began to grow with all the 
tremendous force of em- 
bryonal tissue, a force , 
so powerful that it ; ae 
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Preparing specimens of cancerous tissue for the microscope. 
tumors such as the one illustrated here slides are prepared, and 
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makes a man out of a dot the microscope 
can hardly see. 

Sitting decorously on top of the kidney 
is a small button-shaped organ, no larger 
than a half-dollar, called the adrenal. Now 
the adrenal is a very well-meaning organ, 
and plays an important part in our physi- 
ology, but it is a hapless sort in its embry- 
onal days. In the 
early stages of 
that period the 
adrenal is a 
widely extend- 
ing filmy sheet 
of cells 
which 
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gradually begins to contract. But it has a 
remarkable capacity for losing parts of it- 
self. Its cells suffer from an inherent wan- 
derlust. They could be convicted of va- 
grancy in any court. They havea childishly 
inquisitive penchant which results in getting 
fragments of themselves entangled in the tis- 
sue of almost every internal organ of the 
body. Wherever they lodge they linger in 
their original embryonal state and retain 
theirembryonal nature. They do not grow, 
because they are out of their element. They 
are not absorbed or digested, because they 
are alive. Each is a potential cancer, slum- 
bering till that unhappy moment when some 
combination of unfortunate circumstances 
sets it growing. 

Thus it may be stated that a large group 
of cancers, perhaps the majority of the most 
dangerous ones, because frequently the most 
deep seated and inaccessible, owe their origin 
to groups of misplaced tissue which may be 
either epithelial—that is, tissue of the skin 
or linings of the bodily organs—or some 
kind of connective tissue which makes up 
the flesh, or the cartilaginous tissues that 
go into the bony structure. 

There is a third class that may be called 
the Intermediate Group, consisting of car- 
cinomas which irritation and misplaced 
cells have combined to produce. These 
are found usually at the muco-cutaneous 
junctures, as the lips and eyelids, larynx 
and esophagus. 


CANCER-CELLS MULTIPLY ENDLESSLY 


The popular notion of the offensive attack 
of cancer is of an acid-like virus that eats 
its way into the flesh. The reality is some- 
thing quite different. The malignancy of 
cancer lies in its enormous power to repro- 
duce itself, its capacity to multiply selfish 
cells which have no passion and no purpose 
but to procreate continuously. This is the 
principle which makes cancer deadly. Its 
cells multiply endlessly. They force their 
way relentlessly. No organ, no flesh, no 
bone, to them is armor-proof. The micro- 
scope, and even the naked eye, reveals them 
thrusting the tissue aside, isolating healthy 
cells, absorbing their nutriment, stealing the 
food tides from the blood-vessels, the very 
life from the tissue, from the organ, and 
from the body. It is thus that cancer kills. 
So voracious is the onward march of the 
cells that the outer circle may sometimes 
gorge so fully as to starve the center of the 











growth to death from sneer lack of nutri- 
ment. As a result, the cancer, dead in the 
center, throws off the withered mass and 
becomes an open or running ulcer; this, 
to the popular imagination, and often in 
cruel fact, is the physical characteristic 
of cancer. It is this which gives it the 
appearance of eating its way into the flesh. 

It is gratifying to our pride in humanity 
to know that the desperate assault of the 
cancer cells upon the body tissue is not 
entirely unopposed. There are certain 
heroes in the blood known as the mono- 
nuclear leucocytes, an army of delightfully 
courageous little zouaves. These rally by 
the million to resist the invader. The micro- 
scope reveals them massed like warriors 
on the battle line, but their valor is usually 
in vain. They fail and fall. Their bodies 
are trodden under foot by the army of the 
invader. Moreover, as the relentless cam- 
paign goes on, the blood becomes impover- 
ished, and the number of the gallant leuco- 
cytes becomes fewer and fewer, until they 
are all gone. The frontiers are exposed to 
the enemy. No defenders are left in the 
citadel of life. The cancer has conquered. 


THE NATURE OF CANCER-CELLS 


And yet, cancer cells are believed to be 
no more than good cells gone wrong. There 
is a theory called cell autonomy to account 
for this Mephistophelian change of character. 
According to this theory, an idle cell is the 
cancer’s workshop. The cell-autonomists 
adhere closely to the theory of initial ers- 
bryonal energy. But first they give us more 
illuminating details about the embryonal 
nature of cells. They say that if all the con- 
ditions were right you could transmute all 
the nitrogen in the world into horse-flesh or 
fish-flesh; that cancer-cells travel with the 
initial velocity of life itself, and that’s all 
there is to it; that the cells in the tissue sur- 
rounding this little capsule of embryonal 
energy, having grown in the perfectly nor- 
mal way, steadily through the years, pro- 
ducing and reproducing, dividing and re- 
dividing, torn down and built up, have 
exhausted their vitality and are no.match for 
the sudden explosive force of the interlopers. 
They tell us, and their theories are the gen- 
erally accepted ones, that the embryonal cells 
have during all tlteir life in the body suffered 
physical repression through tissue tension. 
Tissue tension, to our scientists, means main- 
tenance of the tissues of the skin and flesh in 
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equilibrium of life and function by various 
forces such as the mechanical pressure of 
the cells upon each other; the influence of 
the specialized functions of the cells, as to 
whether they are working cells or growth 
cells; the distribution of nutriment, as to 
whether they are over- or under-fed; and 
a much less tangible but clearly traceable 
force which may be called organization, by 
which is meant an inherent and instinctive 
purpose to cooperate which seems to amount 
almost to intelligence. 


HOW THE BODY-CELLS “‘GO WRONG” 


In cancer growth some combination of 
circumstances releases or alters certain of 
the other tension forces, and at the same 
time the cells lose their inherent disposition 
to loyalty to the organization. The group 
of cells which are the progenitors of the 
cancer are, as we have seen, very likely to 
be alien cells anyway; but alien or not, they 
become riotous insurgents. They are out- 
laws who refuse to obey the constitution 
of the organ of which they are a part. They 
may be in the liver, but they refuse to be 
liver-cells any longer; they refuse to remain 
quietly in that organ and let it do a liver’s 
work. They propose to do something and 
be something on their own account—noth- 
ing more nor less than a growing and con- 
tinually fecundating mass of embryonic 
tissue. 

As we inquire what thus transforms their 
nature, we press closer and closer to the 
inner secret of our disease. The key with 
which we unlock the door is an understand- 
ing of the processes of cell-growth. Cells 
in the embryo and afterward grow by di- 
vision. A cell splits in two, and each half 
becomes a perfect cell, which in turn divides, 
and so we have continual multiplication and 
growth by division. In the early embryonal 
divisions, each half seems to carry away 
with it almost the full round of the mother- 
or germ-cell traits, so much so that up to 
the sixteen-cell stage, any one of the cells 
is capable of producing an entire embryo. 
From that time forward the cells, with each 
additional division, begin to develop more 
highly specialized qualities. It may often 
happen that the different traits of cell- 
character are not evenly distributed through- 
out the tiny structure. Hence, when the 
cell next divides, one-half may have more 
of one instinct or trait, or more of one po- 
tency or physiological inclination than the 
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other, and thus with each succeeding di- 
vision we get still more highly developed 
individuality of cell-character, until by 
and by we see one nucleus producing heart- 
tissue, another liver-tissue, another leg- 
tissue, and so on; that is to say, we have 
now produced groups of cells with a grad- 
ually developed tendency or instinct to 
cooperate in a heart organization, a liver 
organization, and various other parts of 
the body. But sometimes things happen to 
retard development, and such retardations 
may disturb or change the fixed habit of 
the cell, as, for instance, a cell thus re- 
tarded, when it! did finally develop, split 
into four pieces instead of two. By these 
processes of multiplication some families 
of cells develop ingrained eccentricities 
which in turn develop into abnormalities. 
Cells become morose, irritable, “locoed,”’ 
anarchistic, with their hands against every 
man. They are like pirates. They throw 
off the rule of the clan. Breaking thus from 
all restraint, they acknowledge but one 
law—that terrible dynamic law of growth 
—and ramify through an organ and fill it 
with cancerous growth as the roots of a 
fast-growing plant fill a pot. 


THE KNIFE THE CHIEF REMEDY 


There is but one way to treat cancer 
successfully. That is to get the cells out of 
the body, either by cutting them out with 
a knife or shooting them down in their 
tracks with some powerful drug or toxin. 
The knife method was discovered early. 
Two thousand years before Christ the 
Hindus were discussing how to prevent the 
recurrence of cancers which had been excised 
by means of arsenical preparations which 
to-day play an important part in cancer 
treatment. To-day the knife is our main 
dependence still. The drug or toxic agent 
by which we can enter the blood-streams and 
torpedo these dark destroyers has not yet 
been found. Progress is being made, how- 
ever. The outlook is quite different from 
what it was when this century began. Then 
so black was the sky that for any reputable 
practitioner to speak in a hopeful vein of a 
cancer treatment was to cast reflection on 
his own integrity. But that day is going. 
All over the globe men are studying cancer, 
and while no man has found a cure, while 
the actual summed-up results are still very 
small, the field of hope is continually en- 
larging. 
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Just now there are three general planes 
of activity. These are serotherapy, radio- 
therapy, and chemotherapy. 

Serotherapy comprises all those methods 
of treatment that depend upon some sort 
of inoculation with organic substances. 
Smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, and other scourges of the race 
have yielded to inoculatory treatment, 
why not cancer? isthe argument. It would 
require a volume to indicate the range of 
these investigations. Experiments without 
number have been conducted upon animals. 
Institutions where this sort of research is 
going on are veritable zoological gardens. 
As a result much has been added to the 
sum of knowledge of tumor habits. In- 
vestigators, after the now familiar trans- 
planting of mouse-tumor, have succeeded 
in developing a serum from the veins of 
afflicted animals that will render other 
animals immune or cure their tumors. 
True, large areas of darkness remain, but 
the eager workers know that here and there 
they are lighting tiny candles on the great 
altar of truth, and they look expectantly 
forward to the day when there shall be 
light enough to enable them to inoculate 
as successfully against the human carcinoma 
as against the rat sarcoma. 


DR. HODENPYL’S EXPERIMENTS 


Nor have all these experiments been con- 
fined to the lower animals. Many have been 
made upon human beings. One of the most 
notable of these had its origin in a peculiar 
way. A woman who was suffering from a 
greatly advanced cancer of the mammary 
gland had an attack of pleurisy which 
developed to the point where pleuritic fluid 
exuded and filled the lung-cavities so that 
the patient was nearly strangled. Relief 
came through the slow process of absorp- 
tion. This was attended by a remarkable 
phenomenon, so far as the cancer was con- 
cerned. That bulky mass began suddenly 
to diminish and presently disappeared, 
apparently cured by some serum or toxin 
absorbed into the blood with the pleuritic 
exudate. 

Here was a very suggestive circumstance. 
It was seized upon eagerly by the late 
Dr. Hodenpyl, of New York. He employed 
the ascitic fluid from a patient supposed to 
be recovering from a breast-cancer for the 
making of a serum. Some forty cases of 
inoperable cancer were selected and treated. 


The response at first was very encouraging. 
The wildest hopes were kindled. But in 
a few months the serum seemed to be losing 
its potency, and the net result for the whole 
forty cases was that a single one of them 
was so reduced in size that it could be suc- 
cessfully removed with the knife. The other 
unfortunates alternated between hope and 
despair for a time, but finally either suc- 
cumbed or still endure their affliction. 

In Manila two doctors had a patient 
suffering with cancer of the cheek. They 
made an emulsion from the tissue of his 
own cancer and vaccinated him with it. 


He got well. Again hope flamed high. But . 


they could never repeat their achievement 
upon another subject. 

At the International Cancer Congress 
in Paris in 1910, a physician appeared with 
a patient from whose breast he had banished 
a huge malignant tumor by six months’ 
frequent injections of the dried tissue of 
another breast-cancer. Other cures were 
also reported. Still the treatments failed 
to repeat the results. The real curative 
agent had not been found, or, if found, its 
discoverers had not learned to handle it; 
nor have they yet. Take the whole range 
of these reported cases, the world over, and 
it may be conceded that as many as twelve 
malignant tumors have been cured, ap- 
parently by some form of serotherapy; 
not enough, considering the vast number 
of cases inoculated, to be of any practical 
value whatever. Until more uniform re- 
sults can be obtained, they must all be re- 
garded with suspicion as the probable con- 
sequence of freak or accident. Therefore 
the achievements of serotherapy, which 
at times has seemed to promise so much, 
are practically nothing as yet. Still it isa 
large field for hope. The answer may come 
that way. 


HOPE FROM THE X-RAYS 


Entering the field of radiotherapy, we 
come for the first time upon a treatment 
which does actually shoot down the cancer 
cell at its work. X-rays will kill cancer 
cells wherever they can get at them. That 
much is assured. Yet it is probable that no 
single vaunted cure has kindled more false 
hopes. At the time of its announcement the 
people had been fully educated as to the 
mysterious power of these rays to penetrate 
material substances. Everybody had seen 
radiographs of the human body showing 
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of light had searched out the hidden corners 
of the anatomy. When the announcement 
was made that these rays would kill cancer, 
the popular mind leaped to the conclusion 
that like a searchlight those exploring rays 
could be driven into the liver or other or- 
gans of the body to seek out the cancer and 
to kill it. They forgot to take account of 
the fact that whatever is powerful enough 
to kill cancer-cells will also kill the body- 
cells exposed to it. 

The X-ray might, if sufficient exposure 
were obtainable, kill the cancer in your 
stomach, but it would at the same time kill 
your stomach and you. Thus it will be seen 
that the X-ray treatment is not magic 
but surgery. Its field is limited by the 
accessibility of the cancer-masses. Certain 
of the accessibles it will cure entirely; but 
as these are mainly cancers which could have 
been cured by the knife, its most important 
service is claimed by the radiotherapists to 
be in rendering inoperable cancers operable. 
A cancer which is so large or so situated 
that it cannot be removed in its present con- 
dition without vital injury, may, the radiog- 
raphers contend, while not curable by the 
radial treatment, be so reduced by it in size 
and so devigorated that it will fall 
within the operable class and 
the surgeon can take it away. 
With the mass once removed, 
the thing which surgeons fear 
is a recurrence. Portions of 
the cancer may have escaped 
the knife and begun to grow 
again, either upon the site 
of the operation or adjacent 
toit. X-ray treatments after 
the operation have apparently 
been successful in killing any 
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lingering isolated groups of cells. So that 
to-day, whether he is so recognized by the 
man with the knife or not, the radiog- 
rapher seems to be in a position to render 
him most efficient cooperation. Some 
surgeons realize this and send their pa- 
tients to the radiographers to be prepared for 
operation; more are in the habit of direct- 
ing radiotherapy to prevent the cancer’s 
recurrence. 

In still another way the X-ray has been 
a boon to the cancer-sufferer. The radial 
treatment has the power of deadening the 
pain even where the case is known to be 
hopeless. Many patients come regularly 
for pain treatment; others resort to the 
radiographer only at such times as the pain 
becomes unbearable. 

The results of radiotherapy are positive 
and tolerably uniform, and are improving 
as the knowledge, experience, and _ tech- 
nique of the operators improve. It has 
not achieved all that its advocates 
at one time dreamed it might, nor all 
that the poor sufferers hoped, but aside 
from such relief as 
has come from 
the general 
advance in 
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surgery, radiotherapy has done more for 
the cancer-afflicted body than any other 
single treatment. 

It may be stated in passing that the physi- 
ological effect of the rays is to induce autol- 
ysis, self-digestion, or a complete breaking 
down of the cell-structure. 

Just at the point where radiotherapy 
stops because its cell-smashing rays cannot 
penetrate farther, a whole new field of can- 
cer treatment opens up. This is the field 
of chemotherapy, in which an endeavor 
is being made to discover some chemical 
which may be administered or injected 
that will have an affinity for the cancer- 
cells and not for the body-tissue, and, seek- 
ing them out through the body, combine 
with their own chemical constituents in 
such a way as to decompose and destroy 
them exactly as the irradiating treatment 
now destroys such cells as are accessible. 


EHRLICH THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOPE 


The great name just now in this field of 
research is Ehrlich. It is only a year or so 
since Ehrlich electrified the world by an- 
nouncing a specific for one of the grosser 
venereal diseases. The name now given to 
this specific is_salvarsan, but it was first 
announced with a numeral, ‘‘606,” that 
being the number of separate substances 
with which Ehrlich had experimented to 
find his desired chemical reagent. Salvar- 
san, after two years’ trial, is recognized 
widely as one of the greatest medical dis- 
coveries of the new century. Since it has 
become known that Ehrlich was in quest 
of a cancer specific in the same way, the 
public interest has hardly been able to con- 
tain itself, believing that his ability to find 
a chemical that will have a deadly affinity 
for the germs of one disease is an unusually 
strong ground for hope that he will find an 
agent that will bear the same relation to the 
cancer-cell. In consequence of the wide 
public interest a vast deal has been pub- 
lished on this new field of chemotherapy, 
although Ehrlich himself has uttered scarcely 
a word, barely raising his head to notice the 
hubbub and admitting that he was engaged 
in such an enterprise and was using aniline 
dyes, particularly nigrosin. 

Whatever published achievements the 
world has in this field have come largely 
or wholly from Wasserman of Berlin. His 
announcement was that he had succeeded, 
by the injection of eosin, an aniline dye, 
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and selenium, a metal, in eradicating tumors 
from mice. This bare announcement in 
itself was of startling significance. If a 
chemical had been found which, when ad- 
ministered to mice, would seek out and 
decompose the tumor-cells, it gave hope 
that this same powerful destructive agent, 
or some combination of it, might have a 
similar effect upon the malignant tumors 
of the human body. Subsequent investiga- 
tions, however, were disappointing, seeming 
to indicate that Wasserman’s experiments 
had hardly reached the stage which war- 
ranted any very emphatic announcement, 
and some American scientists have been led 
to comment with surprise upon the fact 
that a man of Wasserman’s standing and 
undoubted scientific achievements should 
have been led to make what seemed a pre- 
mature disclosure. One thing in particular 
gives pause to hope, and that is the remark- 
ably large quantity of the chemical and its 
fluid medium which Wasserman had been 
compelled to inject in order to kill the can- 
cer in the rodent, a quantity equal to the 
weight of the animal itself and more. Ob- 
viously there is not much hope for a remedy 
for human cancer where we must ask the 
patient to receive into his system, in the 
course of treatment, an amount of the 
chemical agent and its medium equal to 
the weight of the individual’s body. 

In the meantime no definite word comes 
from Ehrlich except that he is at work, 
going doggedly on in his methodical German 
way, which has brought victory before and 
may again. 

Chemotherapy in cancer treatment is 
young. It has no results to offer, or very 
few, but it just now constitutes another 
promising area of hope, especially while 
Ehrlich plods and piles up the number of 
the chemical combinations whose possi- 
bility he is investigating. 

SURGERY THE ONLY SURE CURE 

Summing up, it must be confessed that 
there is still no known and demonstrated 
cure for cancer that will act with reason- 
able uniformity, save surgery, either radial 
or incisive; and that surgery can be used 
in only a limited range of cases. Any 
practitioner who professes to be able to 
cure regularly, or even frequently, is going 
beyond what he can perform. In mak- 
ing such promises he is deluding his 
patient with a hope that is cruelly false. 











This, however, is 
not to be taken 
as affirm- 
ing that cures 
are not oc- 
casionally ef- 

| fected without 

, the knife, under 
almost any form 


of treatment, but 
such are irregular and 
according to no known 
laws of the science of healing. 
More has undoubtedly been ac- 
complished in the first decade of 
the twentieth century in prepar- 
ing the way for a cancer specific 































when it does the 


continents will 
declare a holi- 
day to honor 
the man who 
has conquered 
thelast hateful 
scourge of the 
race. Whilesome 


individual name 
or names will doubt- 
less be associated with 
the discovery, and the world 
will give glory to them, the grati- 
tude of the races will be not 
alone to the final discoverer who 
makes the last short dash to 
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years, but the specific has not yet 
been discovered. Keen minds are 
searching for it, and not blindly, 
but intelligently, in accordance 
with the now tolerably well 
understood laws of cancer 
growth. It may be come 
upon to-day. To-morrow’s 
i despatches may rasp it round 


| 3 the world. Or it 
may not come for 
years. But sooner 
or later I believe 
it will come, and 
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The experiments that now hold the most hope of success in find- 
ing a cure for cancer. In the top picture laboratory assist- 
ants are inoculating a rat with cancer-tissue. The mid- 
dle picture shows the resulting tumor. Dr. Wasserman 
claims to be able to remove this. When he can do the 
same for man the long battle will have been won 


| plants the flag of humanity there, 
but it will go out to every humble 
worker in laboratory or field who, 
by his patient perseverance 
and holy enthusiasm, has con- 
tributed toward that achieve- 

A ment—yes, even farther, to 
the thousands of gentle animals 
that all unconsciously have borne 


a vicarious part 
in this ultimate 
triumph of the 
body over the 
ills that beset it. 
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The young girl—student or worker— who comes to a big city is likely not to know except in 
a general way the dangers to avoid—the pitfalls to look out for. ‘That they should be pointed 
out is beyond question. How? Statistics are dry. Special articles do not appeal to all; 
fiction practically everybody reads. So it is our notion that fiction is the way—photographic 
fiction—real life told in a story. That is what this story is—a vivid study of a real situation 


—one that is, unfortunately, only too common. 


We recommend it particularly to those who 


accept too easily the old fiction of different standards of morality for men and women 


By Carolyn Shipman 


Author of ‘The Coward" 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 


HE late afternoon sun of a mild 
spring day was pouring through 
an open skylight window in the 
top floor of a little brick boarding- 

house in East Twenty-fourth Street. Under 
the window, before an easel, sat a young 
woman, painting. From time to time she 
glanced up at the white clouds trailing across 
the blue sky, which formed part of her ceil- 
ing, and then returned to her palette, but 
with evident lack of absorption in her work. 

Finally she sprang up, pushed a table 
directly under the skylight, and mounted to 
the top of it by aid of a chair. From this 
height she looked out upon a row of low, 
ugly roofs, from the chimneys of which 
occasional columns of heavy black smoke 
belched up and disappeared in the clear 
spring air. She could hear the clanging of 
the trolley-cars in Fourth Avenue, and see 
the tops of the trees in Madison Square. 
Above her head Diana stood poised on tip- 
toe, gloriously free in her golden loveliness, 
aiming at a far distant point on the south- 
west horizon. 

She threw back her shoulders, filled her 
healthy lungs with the soft yet bracing air, 
and said aloud, with determination: ‘‘I love 
it, dirt, noise, and all. I will not go home. 
I have come here to stay, and I mean to 
stay. Iam young and strong and hopeful, 
and I love my work above everything else 
in the world. Diana, I give you my word, 
I shall not leave you.” Kissing her hand 
to the statue, she sprang lightly down from 
the table. 

It was a bare little room where she stood, 
reached by narrow stairs with narrow steps 
—very steep and very narrow even for Vir- 
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ginia—through a tiny hallway with a win- 
dow admitting noise and the uncompromis- 
ing outdoor electric light which forever 
shone in her face at night if she left the door 
open. The thin board partition that di- 
vided her from the next room made privacy 
mean only absence of eyes; the furniture was 
scanty, and no two piecés matched. The 
large oblong table, disfigured with the ink- 
stains of many careless lodgers, was covered 
by a green felt spread, embroidered in the 
corners with tawdry red and yellow flowers. 
The narrow bed, on’ which she was obliged 
to sleep like a folded jack-knife, was clean, 
but thin and meager, the emaciated mat- 
tress supported by a rigid wire spring, to 
give a semblance of comfort. 

One beautiful object adorned the room— 
a large mezzotint of Corot’s “Dancing 
Nymphs”’ in a soft brown frame on the high 
chest of drawers, where'the light could strike 
it at the proper angle. It had been bought 
with privation, and she gloried in her ex- 
travagance, for it gave her a happy glow 
which made her forget its dingy setting the 
moment she opened the door. 

For a long time she stood looking at the 
picture, then gazed over it into the mirror 
beyond. There she saw the face which 
twenty-five years of association had made 
familiar to her. Its every line and shadow 
she knew, not because she was vain, but 
because she was analytical. Only the mirror 
knew it as well. Only to her mirror did she 
show all her thoughts and moods. Now, as 
she stood before it silently and gravely, she 
studied every line as never before. She 
looked to that face for encouragement and 
direction, for they two, she and that woman 
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in the mirror, must to-day make the decision 
which meant further struggle or surrender. 

She gazed into the eyes before her, as if 
she would read in their depths the solution 
of her problem. ‘They were good eyes, dark 
and straightforward, with a meaning not on 
the surface. As she looked, the events of 
the preceding six months passed in review 
before her. 

She had come to New York to study 
painting. She had always longed to paint, 
even as a child. It was the old story of 
artistic aspiration hampered in a small 
town. Her drawing-teacher told her that 
all she needed was opportunity and courage. 
She had courage, God knew! She came to 
New York for opportunity, permitted by her 
parents, encouraged by admiring friends. 

She came to New York! 

What those five words meant only she 
knew—she and the woman in the mirror. 
Even as she thought of their meaning, she 
could see the eyes of the woman fill with 
tears which she bravely tried to hide from 
Virginia. 

Rufus was at the station when she left 
home, and as he turned to go he said to her: 
“Remember, Virginia, I am always here 
when you want me. Write to me sometimes, 
will you? If you ever need money, let me 
know.” She forgot then how awkward her 
youthful lover was, and how his clothes 
would not fit like other men’s. She forgot 
all but his kindness when the train pulled 
out of the station, and she held to hér brim- 
ming eyes the violets which he left in her 
lap. Her favorite flowers. He was always 
so thoughtful, big and clumsy though he was. 

And now she faced the crisis. Her money 
was almost gone, and she must either make 
more or return home, defeated and hu- 
miliated. But how to make it in this busy, 
heartless city, where no one seemed really 
to care what became of anyone else? She 
had studied at the Art League as long as her 
money lasted, and been encouraged by her 
teachers to continue. She had sold two 


sketches to an art-dealer in Fourth Avenue‘ 


for enough to pay two weeks’ board. She 
herself could wait for recognition and re- 
ward, but her landlady couldn’t. 

Hastily brushing two big tears from her 
eyes, she fetched her coat and hat from the 
“closet” —a cheap cotton curtain sus- 
pended from a shelf—and was soon walking 
westward toward Madison Square. With 
an upward glance at Diana for inspiration, 
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and an inward repetition of her high resolve, 
she raised her head proudly. You would 
never have read defeat in her, bearing. 

“T will stay! I will, I will!” she repeated 
to herself. 

She had never heard of auto-suggestion, 
her experience with Providence was limited, 
and she had no fixed views about fate. But 
she believed in herself, she loved to paint, 
she was young and strong and healthy, and 
she refused to accept defeat. 

Madison Square was a kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture which never failed to interest her. 
There were no nurse-maids with perambu- 
lators, as in less public parks—she loved 
babies—and the unfortunates sitting dis- 
consolately on the benches around the 
fountain, ceaselessly and uselessly plashing, 
often brought quick tears of sympathy to 
her eyes, for the picturesque in life had not 
yet submerged the humanitarian instincts 
of her nature. But, with all its sordidness 
and tragedy, the Square was one absorbing 
phase of life, and life in all its phases inter- 
ested her keenly. She felt here the deep 
throb of humanity, and she longed to trans- 
mit her impressions to canvas. 

New York is full of such ardent young 
souls, longing, dreaming, burning with 
artistic desires, creating in their fervid im- 
agination what the hand is powerless to 
express. It is one of the greatest of the 
city’s tragedies. If desire, ambition, ear- 
nest study, and devoted concentration upon 
one fixed idea could make artists and actors 
and musicians and writers of all the aspir- 
ants in this big city, the universe would be 
overflowing with the most wonderful crea- 
tions of the human imagination, for New 
York is the world-center of titanic human 
endeavor, nervous, restless, unremitting, a 
seething maelstrom which knows not the 
joy of living, but only the fever and struggle 
of life. 

With flushed cheeks Virginia stood look- 
ing around the Square, noting all its fa- 
miliar details with the loving eye of one to 
whom these few blocks are the center of life 
in this country. She felt almost a pro- 
prietary interest, so often had she sat there, 
dreaming or painting. 

As she walked slowly toward Twenty- 
third Street, her eye was attracted to a sign 
announcing an exhibition of paintings in 
an art-gallery opposite. Within five min- 
utes she was sauntering over the red velvet 
carpets in search of her favorite artists. 
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Fascinated by the composition and the 
coloring, she paused in front of a painting 
of Broad Street looking toward Wall. Be- 
side her stood a man consulting his cata- 
logue. Turning to him impulsively, she 
said: “ May I ask who painted that picture? 
I think Childe Hassam.”’ 

“Yes, you are right,” he replied, “and 
here is another of his—‘* Union Square in a 
Snow-storm.’”’ 

She drew a long breath, which was partly 
a sigh. 

“Are you fond of paintings?” he asked, 
his interest mounting. 

“T love them, especially those of New 
York. If I could only paint like that!” 

He examined her more closely. Imme- 
diately she attracted him. “Perhaps you 
yourself paint?”’ he ventured, at random, to 
prolong the conversation. 

“T don’t call it painting when I see such 
work as that. But I have been studying 
here, and I’m trying to paint.” 

She in turn examined him; of medium 
height, about fifty, well set up, well dressed. 
Instinctively she liked him. Only refined 
men would visit an art exhibition, she rea- 
soned, feeling momentary compunction for 
having spoken so frankly toa stranger. But 
she liked blue-eyed men with iron-gray hair. 

By common, unconscious.consent they 
moved on,to other pictures in more distant 
rooms, comparing notes and soon chatting 
with almost familiar ease. Never before 
had Virginia felt more at home with anyone 
in so short a time; they seemed to be renew- 
ing an old acquaintance discontinued by 
fortuitous circumstances. She found him 
critical, appreciative, and responsive. Al- 
most without knowing it, so deftly did he 
draw her out, she told him her story bit by 
bit, as one often speaks intimately to a 
complete stranger. 

He listened attentively in the intervals, 
telling her anecdotes of some of the artists 
represented, many of whom he appeared to 
know, and revealing a breadth of artistic 
experience and keen judgment which de- 
lighted her. Finally, after making the round 
of the gallery, they sat down on one of the 
circular seats torest. ‘So you are thinking 
you must give it up and go home?” he was 
saying, when a smartly dressed woman 
dragging a gray velvet train over the crim- 
son carpet stopped abruptly in front of them 
on her way to the exit. 

“Why, Virginia, you here in New York! 





*her mood. 




















I’m so glad to see you. What are you 
doing here? And Mr. Dallas, too, how are 
you? I can’t stop a minute. I’m sailing 
for France to-morrow, or I should ask you 
to come and see me, Virginia. I’m sorry I 
have to run along now, but I’m dining out 
to-night, and am already half an hour 
late.” 

“So you know Mrs. Hotchkiss ?” he said, 
as she smiled and swept on toward the door. 

“And your name is Mr. Dallas?” she 
repiied responsively. “Yes, I’ve known 
Marion many years. We met in Chicago 
before she was rich and fashionable, but 
good fortune hasn’t spoiled her, the dear!”’ 

‘““Now we are properly introduced, Miss 
Virginia—”’ 

“Carey, Virginia Carey.” 

“T was about to introduce myself by my 
visiting-card, when Mrs. Hotchkiss ap- 
peared, but this is better.””’ He drew out a 
pigskin case and handed her a pasteboard. 

“*Mr. Clinton Dallas, Metropolitan 
Club,’” she read. ‘‘That’s an unusual name 
and very attractive.” 

“Now that we know each other, quite 
properly introduced by a friend in common, 
I’m going to propose something which I had 
in mind, but which perhaps I shouldn’t have 
dared to suggest without Mrs. Hotchkiss’s 
tacit introduction. I hope you won’t tell 
me it’s too unconventional. Friendship, 
you know, is independent of time and all 
externals; it concerns only congeniality.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, waiting. 

“T like you,” he continued, “and I feel 
that you don’t dislike me. What I want is 
for you to dine with me this evening, so we 
can discuss your work and your plans more 
fully. Perhaps I shall be able to suggest a 
way out of your difficulty, and help you by 
my advice to stay here as you wish to do.” 

Virginia stirred rather uneasily, but he 
went on in a quiet, insistent voice, with the 
sure manner of a man used to having his 
own way. 

“Don’t say ‘no’ too hastily.” He caught 
“T can see what’s in your mind. 
You have only just met me, you know noth- 
ing about me, you have the impulse to trust 
me—lI can see that by your eyes—yet you 
don’t quite dare. I don’t blame you for 
your hesitation—that’s only natural—but 
I’m going to try my best to dispel it. Let 
me decide for you just this once by appeal- 
ing to your sympathies. I am living alone 
at my club, and I was feeling quite depressed 
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Carolyn 
when I first met you. You see, you can 
help me, too.” 

She looked at him steadily, hesitating, 
weighing. It certainly was most uncon- 
ventional, but why not take what 
the gods provided and ask 
no questions? The gray 
days had been too fo » 





many to refuse this 
patch of blue. In 
any case, one dinner 
could not be dan- 
gerous, they both 
knew Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss, and perhaps, 
after all, he could 
advise her, as he 
said. That thought 


decided her. Priva- 
tion often leads to 
desperation. She 


recalled her first 
favorable impres- 
sion of him, and 
smiled responsively 
into his eyes. 

“T know a good 
little restaurant 
downtown where 
the food is excel- 
lent and the music 
not too loud,” he 
said, as they de- 
scended the broad 
stairs into the street. 
Picking their way 
through the six 
o'clock hurrying, 
surging crowd, they 
sauntered down 
Broadway, Virginia 
with an exhilarating 
sense of the unusual, 
most agreeable after 
her monotonous board- 
ing-house existence. It 
was a rare, sybaritic 
pleasure to sit at a well- 
ordered dinner opposite 
an interesting, culti- 
vated man who was 


bent upon pleasing her, even though he 
looked twice her age. 

“Will you have a cocktail?” he inquired 
as he studied the menu. 

Her startled eyes met his raised for her 
answer. 


“Oh, no, thank you.” Never in 





* Diana, I give you my word, I shall not leave you,” she 
said, kissing her hand to the statue 
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her life had she tasted a cocktail—that in- 
vention of the devil. Perhaps, after all, it 
was not going to be such a harmless dinner 
as she thought. She must be on her guard. 
“T didn’t know but you might drink one. 

You'll come to it if you live in New 

York. Some of them are harm- 
less enough. Would you like 
oysters or clams?” 

He ordered a tempt- 
ing little dinner, ap- 
pealing to her tastes 

and apparently ig- 
noring the prices 
which she was ac- 
customed to study 
first of all, trying 
to fit her purse to 
her desires. He 
turned to the 
wine-list. “A bot- 
tle of claret would 
be just the thing; 
it’s light and 
cheering. I al- 
ways drink it with 
my dinner.” 
After the clams 
and the soup, 
when the wine 
was opened, and 
her mind and 
heart were stimu- 
lated, her words 
began to flow. 
“Now — sup- 
pose we go over 
the matter in 
detail, from the 
practical point 
of view.” He 
was refilling her 
wine-glass. 
“What you 
want most is 
to stay in New 
York and go 
on with your 
painting, but 
you can’t af- 
ford to do it.” 


She gave him a confiding smile. No 
longer was she talking to a stranger. He 


leaned toward her with an intent look 

“You're a very charming woman, a beau- 
tiful woman. You ought to be able to do 
almost anything you wish.” 
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“Do you think so? Ah, but hard work 
and real ability and opportunity are the 
only means to success here.” 

“Indeed no, I assure you. Beauty and 
charm in a woman are much more potent 
factors. They unlock doors that are closed 
to mere talent until after many years, very 

_ often.” He paused as he studied the soft 
contour ‘of her face, flushed with excite- 
ment, the shell-like ears, the graceful throat 
and shoulders. And she studied him, too, 
but to little advantage. A man not easily 
read, Clinton Dallas had the senses of an 
artist and the backbone of a Puritan, 
sybarite, and ascetic combined. 

“‘T must see your work,”’ he continued. 

“T left five or six sketches with a dealer 
in Fourth Avenue. He sold two for me, 
but no one seems to want the others. Art 
is a poor relation in New York.” Her wist- 
ful tone touched him. Evidently she had 
a spark, whether of divine fire he could 
not guess. 

“T must see your work soon.” 

They had finished dinner and were driving 
home. Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“Now tell me about yourself. We’ve 
talked about me long enough. What do you 
do besides go to picture exhibitions and en- 
courage obscure aspirants to fame?” 

A thin, impenetrable veil settled down 
over his face, masking his features behind 
a benevolent smile. His almost imper- 
ceptible change of expression escaped her. 

“TI? Oh, I’m not at all interesting, like 
you. I’m only counsel for a railroad, with 
offices down on Broadway. I settle dis- 
puted questions and unravel their dull en- 
tanglements. My avocation in life is art-— 
I love beauty in all its forms—painting, 
sculpture, and music.” 

“What a fascinating combination—a 
corporation lawyer with a taste for the ideal! 
Don’t you sometimes get mixed and find 
yourself leading a double life? I shall expect 
to hear you say next that you go to church 
every Sunday and pass the plate besides,”’ 
mischievously. The wine had flushed her 
cheeks and made her charmingly audacious. 

To her surprise he replied: “I do go to 
church every Sunday, and every night and 
morning I pray on my knees. I’m not 


ashamed to acknowledge it.”” A ministerial 
severity tightened the muscles of his mouth. 

She glanced at him curiously, checking a 
mirthful reply when she saw that he was in 
earnest. 


“T beg your pardon, Mr. Dallas, 





but it’s hard for me to reconcile corporations 
and religion. Don’t corporations try to 
evade the law?” 

“You are wrong, Miss Carey. Their 
counselors interpret the law to them, so that 
they will not evade it,” he corrected her 
gravely. 

She ruminated. “Well, whatever you 
are, I like you, and you're certainly very 
good to interest yourself in me when you 
don’t know me.” ' 

“Ah, but I do know you. Knowledge of 
human nature is one of the requisites of a 
lawyer’s equipment. Suppose we make an 
appointment for me to call on you to- 
morrow afternoon. Will you show me your 
work then?” 

She gave her hand at parting with an 
exultant thrill. She had found a new friend 
—appreciative, congenial, influential. Not 
in many a day had she run up to her little 
bedroom so light-heartedly. That night she 
slept on a bed of roses, encircled by pink 
clouds. 

The next afternoon, precisely at three, 
Dallas’s card was brought up to her. She 
herself was not punctual, but she liked 
punctuality in others. She felt he was de- 
pendable. With a sense of security she 
carried down to him two little sketches of 
Madison Square, one in fog, one in sunshine. 
He examined them critically, fearing the 
worst, so well did he know the army of art 
amateurs, unequipped but dauntless. There 
was feeling, not a little, and talent, too, to 
his surprise. He studied them more care- 
fully, with an unconscious sigh of relief that 
he needn’t disguise his true opinion. 

“Very good,” he said, at last, slowly. 
“Very good indeed!” 

She hung on his words. “You really 
think so? Don’t deceive me or flatter me. 
I can bear the truth. I hate deception.” 

“Yes, I really think so. You have caught 
the spirit. The technique is somewhat 
faulty, but the composition is excellent and 
the brushwork bold. Is this all you have?” 

“Three or four at that art-dealer’s, as I 
told you last night, and a portrait of my 
father, up-stairs, but it’s too large for me 
to bring down.” 

“‘Can’t you take me up to see it?” 

She hesitated. “I’m sorry,” she said 
ruefully, “I have only a bedroom, no 
sitting-room.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We shall be there 
only a moment. If anyone sees me, I’m 
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your doctor or your uncle. I’m old enough 
to be your father.” His paternal smile 
disarmed her. 

He looked curiously around the bare 
little room, absorbing its meager details at 
a glance. The portrait pleased him even 
more than the sketches—there was more 
finish of technique and a loving touch which 
did not escape him. 

“You shall paint my portrait. But this 
room is no place for you, nor this house. 
They are too small. We must look you up 
something better, a real studio where you 
can establish yourself and be comfortable. 
I think I know one that will suit you, not 
far from here, with a friend of mine. I'll 
let you know about it. In the meantime, 
I want these two sketches and the others in 
Fourth Avenue. I'll pay for them now, so 
you can make your arrangements to move 
at once.” He opened his wallet, drew out 
three crisp one-hundred-dollar bills, and 
offered them to her. 

She gasped. “Oh, I can’t, Mr. Dallas, 
that’s too much. I really can’t take it. 
The Fourth Avenue dealer gave me only ten 
dollars apiece for canvases even larger than 
these.” 

“That’s just like a Fourth Avenue dealer 
—a crafty old pirate. He probably sold 
them for several times that amount. You 
must be more businesslike, my dear girl. 
I'll give you your first lesson. Here, take 
this money and put it away safely. I must 
go now, but you'll hear from me soon about 
the studio.” 

Reluctantly she folded the money and 
tucked it into a corner of her trunk. The 
world was surely beginning to move. It 
had seemed to be stationary for a long time, 
but at last opportunity had come to her. 
She could hardly believe it. The means to 
her good fortune—the man—was forgotten 
in the glowing end, alluring as the pot of 
gold at the foot of the rainbow. Thus has 
the artistic temperament led its victims on 
from time immemorial. 

The next morning came a note asking her 
to go with him that afternoon to look at the 
studio. The house was within two blocks of 
where she lived, built in the English base- 
ment style, with balcony drooping under a 
gorgeous curtain of wistaria. They were 
evidently expected, for the maid who ad- 
mitted them led them through the hall to a 
door in the rear, and thence by a covered 
walk along the side of a square courtyard to 
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a stucco studio the width of the house. It 
was large and unfurnished, but light and full 
of possibilities for comfort, with its white- 
tiled bath-room and dainty kitchenette. 

Virginia exclaimed with pleasure: ‘‘ What 
an adorable place! Oh, I’m so happy! It’s 
just like a fairy-story.” She looked around 
the room, then stepped back to the court- 
yard walk, where, through two high build- 
ings, she had spied Diana, poised on her 
tireless foot against the blue sky. 

“What did I tell you, Diana? I said I 
wouldn’t go—you heard my vow. Diana is 
my patron saint,” she laughed happily. “I 
prayed to her just before I met you, and 
poured out all my troubles. This is her 
answer to my prayer.” 

“Don’t try to emulate her character,” 
said Dallas quizzically. ‘She was rather 
cold and inhuman, you know, which is all 
right for hunting, but not good for art. To 
paint you must feel. So you like your 
studio? Then we'll go out and buy some 
things for the kitchenette and bath-room.” 

“But I haven’t engaged it yet,” she 
protested. 

“That’s all right. I did, for I knew you 
would like it. Please don’t be cross. It is 
important for you to get to work at once, 
you know.” 

He did not tell her that he had made all 
the arrangements the day before and paid 
two months’ rent to her landlady, a grateful 
client for whom he had secured a divorce 
under conditions rather trying to a lawyer 
less clever than he. Mrs. Belden’s grati- 
tude was substantial and her discretion 
perfect. 

“T’m going to send you some furniture 
that I have in the storehouse,” he con- 
tinued, as they walked toward Broadway. 
“My daughters are in Europe for two years, 
and my house is rented unfurnished. As I 
live at one of my clubs, my furniture is 
merely gathering dust.” * He detected a ris- 
ing protest in her manner. “Don’t make it 
hard for me to help you. It’s really a very 
small thing that I am doing, not worth men- 
tioning, and you will be conferring a favor 
on me by using it.” 

Again his arguments won her. 

Within two days the bare room was trans- 
formed into a luxurious studio, with Oriental 
rugs, Louis Quinze chairs and writing-table, 
rich draperies at the windows, a wide, com- 
fortable divan for sleeping, behind a wonder- 
ful screen of French tapestry. There were 
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“ Darling,” he whispered, as he drew her to him, “I love you, I love you. I want you!” He leaned over and 
pressed his burning lips to her cool ones. Never before had he kissed her like that— 
the tender protector became the passionate lover 
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paintings and etchings for the walls and a 
dais covered with red velvet in front of 


_Virginia’s easel. 


When she was finally installed, Dallas 
began the sittings for his portrait, at first 
two or three times a week. Gradually he 
formed the habit of dropping in upon her 
almost every afternoon, and when business 
detained him, he telephoned her (by a 
private wire which he had put in) and per- 
haps came later in the evening, after a 
dinner engagement. They dined together 
several times a week, occasionally with Mrs. 
Belden for a third. Books, flowers, and 
fruit he sent her in profusion very often. 
She protested, but in vain. His generosity 
was not to be hedged about by convention. 

If at first she felt doubts or scruples when 
she thought of the suddenness and rapid 
development of this new friendship, they 
disappeared as the days passed and summer 
approached—the season of unconvention. 
She was young, healthy minded, ambitious, 
and happy in her work. Naturally trustful 
and unsuspicious, she took life as it came 
and lived in the present, with the gambler’s 
instinct of the artist. Such was their ever- 
increasing congeniality that she found the 
short duration of their friendship difficult 
to realize. 

One Saturday evening about a month 
after their meeting, as they were returning 
to her studio after dinner, Dallas asked, 
“Do.you never go to church on Sundays, 
dear?” 

““T keep the Sabbath staying at home.’ 
No, I fear I’m a pagan, like Diana, a pan- 
theist, a worshiper of sunlight and fresh air 
and beauty, unconfined by narrow church 


‘walls. I don’t pray, as you do, but I’ve a 


code of morals that I try to live up to, and 
I believe I’m honest and sincere.” 

“Won’t you go to church once every Sun- 
day just to please me, Virginia?” He had 
called her by her first name for a week. 
They were entering the studio. He put his 
arm around her waist and drew her to him 
gently. Never before had he so definitely 
caressed her. Her first impulse was to 
draw away, her second to submit. Feeling 
her non-resistance, he kissed her tenderly on 
the lips and looked down into her eyes. 
The kiss stirred her strangely, yet without 
rousing passion. His solemnity made it al- 
most a religious ceremony. ‘‘Go to-morrow, 
just to please me,” he whispered, releas- 
ing her. 


Shipman 
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After he left her that night, she sat think- 


ing of him, an unusual occurrence. What 
a different influence he had upon her from 
all other men she had known—uplifting, 
helpful, almost religious. Before sleeping 
she reverently kissed his photograph, which 
he had given her, and—also an unusual 
occurrence—offered up a fervent little prayer 
of thanksgiving for such a rare friendship. 

His portrait neared completion, and 
Dallas was more than satisfied with the 
result. She had caught his true self in 
what seemed to him quite remarkable 
fashion—the serious, benevolent cast of the 
lower face, relieved by a humorous gleam in 
the eyes. Freed from financial worry, she 
had devoted herself to her painting with a 
buoyancy impossible to poverty. He had 
enjoyed the sittings even more than he had 
anticipated. He loved to watch the. color 
come and go in her face, her sweet, enthusi- 
astic earnestness. He renewed his own 
youth in hers. 

One happy day he brought a friend with 
him to the studio, the chairman of the art 
committee of a club of which he had been 
first president. The interview was so suc- 
cessful that not only was his portrait bought 
by the club for its library, at a price which 
amazed Virginia, but the chairman gave her 
also a commission to paint his own portrait 
for his wife. She could have wept for joy. 

That night she was brilliantly gay and 
exultant. It was good to be alive and to 
have such a friend as Clinton-Dallas. As he 
ordered the dinner, with the epicurean at- 
tention to details which so appealed to her 
fastidiousness, she glanced over the head- 
lines of an evening paper. Their acquaint- 
ance had reached this intimate phase. 

“Poor girl!’’ she exclaimed, while he con- 
sulted with the waiter. ““How I pity ker.” 

Dallas raised his eyes inquiringly. 

“Here’s an account of a girl who fell in 
love with a man, not knowing that he was 
married. When she discovered it, she killed 
herself. They read her diary—he had de- 
ceived her, and he was a prominent church- 
member, too. ‘The sanctimonious hypo- 
crite! How could he have done it? The 
sneak!” i 

Dallas glanced at her sharply, his eyes 
contracting to conceal their furtive expres- 
sion. “I must interrupt your reading, dear. 
Here are the cocktails. Let us drink to 
your new commission.” 

She smiled a happy kiss into his eyes. 
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And now summer had come. So absorbed 
was she in her work that she hardly noticed 
the insidious inroads which Dallas made 
upon her affections. More and more she 
grew to depend upon him—upon his opin- 
ions, his discriminating taste, his judgment, 
and his sympathetic presence. Meditation 
might have shown her where she was drift- 
ing, but she had no time for meditation. 
Gradually she accepted his - deferential 
caresses, hardly noting their increase in 
warmth and insistence until one memorable 
evening. 

More than usually happy and contented, 
they were sitting in a shaded corner of the 
courtyard, out of the glare of a neighboring 
electric light. Finally, with much reluc- 
tance, Dallas told her of a flying trip to 
England which-he must make the following 
week. The sudden news unnerved her. 

“T wish I might take you with me, dear- 
est,” he murmured tenderly, seeing her 
distress. “‘You know I want to. But I 
sha’n’t be gone long, at most only three 
weeks.” 

Passively she sat by his side, struggling 
against tears and loneliness. ‘‘ Darling,” he 
whispered, as he drew her to him, “I love 
you, [love you. I want you!”’ 

He leaned his head over her face and 
pressed his burning lips to her cool ones. 
Never before had he kissed her like that— 
the tender protector became the passionate 
lover. New sensations filled her whole 
being. Her vague, dreamy thoughts of 
affection were suddenly concentrated into 
glowing points of fire. Her heart and 
soul seemed flowing to him through her 
yielding lips. She grew faint with intense 
feeling. 

“Darling, I want you all for my own,” he 
repeated. ‘I love you so madly. Tell me 
you love me, too.” 

Slowly she opened her eyes and looked at 
him. No word came from her lips, but the 
light in her eyes was her answer. A few 
moments of vibrating silence and she arose 
and said unsteadily: ‘You must gonow. I 
want to be alone.” 

For an hour she still sat there thinking, 
marveling. They loved each other. It was 
so beautiful, so wonderful, and yet so natu- 
ral. It had developed slowly, on a firm 
foundation of mutual interests and mutual 
respect, just as it should be, with affection 
warm and enduring. The blood rushed to 
her face as she thought of his recent kisses. 





Shé loved the sweet memory of his impetu- 
osity. How intrepid he was, like a boy! 

And they were to be married and belong 
to each other. For the first time the idea 
of marrying him came to her. Now she 
lingered fondly over the thought. That, too, 
seemed natural and right. Theirs was the 
right kind of love. When would the mar- 
riage take place? Probably on his return 
from Europe. Europe! his daughters were 
there. He would tell them. How would 
they take it? What were they like? How 
many were there, now that she thought of 
it? Hehad nevereventoldher. He rarely 
spoke of personal matters, and she had 
learned to ask him no questions. A warm 
feeling of contentment suffused her as she 
fell asleep that night. 

Their meeting the next afternoon was 
deeply impressive to both of them. He took 
her in his arms, kissed her forehead rever- 
ently, and murmured a little prayer which 
he had taught her. She felt that their love 
was consecrated. 

“Four months ago to-day we met, sweet- 
heart,” he said: ‘‘We must celebrate the 
occasion fittingly, in the same little restau- 
rant where we first dined together.” 

To Virginia it seemed the most perfect 
evening of all their acquaintance. Already 
she thought of herself as belonging complete- 
ly to him, his wife in spirit. She looked at 
him fondly with a proud sense of possession. 

“You're the best-looking man in this 
room,”’ she whispered across the table de- 
lightedly, her eyes glowing with tenderness. 
“You grow better looking and younger 
each day.” 

“T was thinking the same thing of you. 
I’ve never seen you look more beautiful and 
happy.” He reached across the table and 
patted her hand lovingly. “Pretty hands 
they are, and so talented and useful.” 

They were sipping their liqueurs. Ap- 
proaching them were a man and a woman 
on their way out. ‘‘What a very lovely 
woman ”’—began Virginia, when the object 
of her admiration suddenly stopped in front 
of their table. Dallas sprang to his feet. 

“Mrs. Chisholm and Bert! how surprised 
I am to see you. I thought you were both 
in Europe. My friend Miss Carey, Mrs. 
Chisholm, Mr. Chisholm.”’ 

“We came home rather unexpectedly 
last week—some business of Bert’s which 
couldn’t be transacted ‘at long range. We 
saw your family in London. Ruth told me 
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flis wife! The room swam before Virginia. She closed her eyes and grasped the table to steady herself. 
When she opened them again, the Chisholms had gone, and Dallas, his face 


drawn and white, was paying the bill 


you were coming over next week for her Theroomswam before Virginia. Sheclosed 

wedding. She was radiantly happy. Your her eyes and grasped the table to steady 

wife, too, was looking very fit. England _herself.. When she opened them again, the 

apparently agrees with her.” Chisholms had gone, and ‘Dallas, his face 
His wife! drawn and white, was paying the bill. 
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With the ‘‘ Dooley ”’ letters George Ade’s ‘‘Fables in Slang”’ have shared the biggest fun-hit of a 


decade. 


a series of at least six and probably twelve—more if you say so. 
Another thing: it was John T. McCutcheon’s pictures that 


and from now on one a month. 


helped make the tremendous popularity of the earlier Fables. 


of the well-known Cosmopolitan 


We have been after more of these Fables for some time, and finally here they are— 


This is the first of the series 


Here he isagain. So it is another 


‘“combinations””—two top-notchers who can’t be beat 


The New Fable of the Private Agitator and What He Cooked Up 


MBITION came, with Sterling Silver 
Breast-Plate and Flaming Sword, 
and sat beside a Tad aged 5. The 
wee Hopeful lived in a Frame 

House with Box Pillars in front and Holly- 
hocks leading down toward the Pike. 

“Whither shall I guide you?” asked Am- 
bition. “Are you far enough from the Shell 
to have any definite Hankering?” 

“T have spent many Hours brooding over 
the possibilities of the Future,” replied the 
Larva. “I want to grow up to be a Joey 
in a Circus. I fairly ache to sit in a Red 
Wagon just behind the Band and drive a 
Trick Mule with little pieces of Looking- 
Glass in the Harness. I want to pull Mugs 
at all the scared Country Girls peeking 
out of the Wagon Beds. The Town Boys 
will leave the Elephant and trail behind 
my comical Chariot.‘ In my Hour of Tri- 
umph the Air will be impregnated with 
Calliope Music and the Smell of Pop-Corn, 
modified by Wild Animals.” 

Ambition went out to make the proper 
Bookings with Destiny. When he came 
back the Boy was ten years old. 

“Westarted wrong,” whispered Ambition, 
curling up in the cool grass near the Day- 
Dreamer. “The Trick Mule and the Red 


Cart are all very well for little Fraidy-Cats 
and Softies, but a brave Youth of High 





Spirit should tread the Deck of his own Ship 
with a Cutlass under his Red Sash. - Aye, 
that is Blood gauming up the Scuppers, but 
is the Captain chicken-hearted? Up with 
the Black Flag! Let it be give and take, 
with Pieces of Eight for the Victor!” 

So it was settled that the Lad was to 
hurry through the Graded Schools and then 
get at his Buccaneering. 

But Ambition came back with a revised 
Program. “You are now Fifteen Years of 
Age,” said the wonderful Guide with the 
glittering Suit. “It .is High Time that you 
planned a Noble Career, following a Straight 
Course from which there shall be no Devia- 
tion. The Pirate is a mere swaggering Bravo 
and almost Unscrupulous at times. Why 
not bea great Military Commander? The 
Procedure is Simple. Your Father gives 
the Finger to the Congressman and then you 
step off the Boat at West Point.- Next thing 
you know, you are wearing a Nobby Uni- 
form right out on the Parade Ground, while 
bevies of Débutantes from New York City 
and other Points admire you for the stern 
Profile and Military Set-Up. After that 
you will subdue many Savage Tribes, and 
then you will march up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue at the head of the whole Regular Army, 
and the President of the United States will 
be waiting on the Front Porch of the White 
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House to present you with a jeweled Sword 
on behalf of a Grateful Nation.” 

“You are right,” said the Stripling. His 
eyes. were like Saucers, and his Nostrils 
quivered. ‘I will be Commander-in-Chief, 
and after I am laid away, with the Cannon 
booming, the Folks in this very Town will 
put up a Statue of Me at the corner of Sixth 
and Main, so the Street-Cars will have to 
circle to get around it.”’ 

Consequently, when he was in his 21st 
Year, he was sitting at a high Desk in an 
Office watching the Birds on.a Telegraph 
Wire. The Knowledge he had acquired at 
the two Prep Schools before being pushed 
into the Fresh Air ahead of Time, had not 
made him round-shouldered. He was a 
likely-looking Chap, but he wore no Plumes. 

He became dimly conscious that Ambi- 
tion was squatted on the Stool next to him. 

“Up to this time we have been Dead 
Wrong,”’ said the Periodical Visitor. ‘‘There 
is only one Prize worth winning and that is 
the Love of the Niftiest Nectarine that ever 
came down a Crystal Stairway from the 
Celestial Regions to grace this dreary 
World. with her Holy Presence. Yes, I 
mean the One you passed this Morning— 
the One with her hair in a Net and the 
Cameo Brooch. Why not annex her by 
Legal Routine and settle down in a neat 
Cottage purchased from the Building and 
Loan Association? You could raise your 
own Vegetables. Go to it.” 

Four years elapse. Our Hero now has 
everything. The jerry-built home of the 
Early Bungalow Period stands up _ bravely 
under the Mortgage. Little Dorothy is sus- 
pended in a Jump Chair on the Veranda 
facing Myrtle Avenue, along which the 
Green Cars run direct to City Hall Square. 
The Goddess is.in the kitchen trying to make 
Preserves out of Watermelon Rinds, with 
the White House Cook Book propped open 
in front of her. Friend Husband is weed- 
ing the Azaleas and grieving over the failure 
of the Egg-Plant. 

He finds himself gently prodded, and 
there is Ambition once more at his Elbow. 

“You are entitled to One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars,’’ murmurs the stealthy Pro- 
moter. ‘‘Why should some other Citizen 
have his Coal-Bin right in the House while 
you carry it from a Shed? Your Wife 
should sit at her own Dinner Table and make 
signs at the Maid. And as youride to your 
Work with the other dead-eyed Cattle and 





see all those Strong-Arm Johnnies coming 
out of their Brick Mansions to hop into 
their own Broughams and Coupés, have 
you not asked yourself why you are in the 
Horse-Cars with the Plebes when you might 
be in a Private Rig with the Patricians?” 

For, wot ye, Gentle Reader, all this un- 
wound from the Reel before the first Trolley 
Car climbed a Hill or the first Horseless 
Carriage came chugging sternly up the 
Boulevard. 

So Ambition received special Instructions 
to make Our Hero worth $100,000. 

Those were the days of tall Hustling. If 
he saw an Opening six inches wide, he held 
it with his Foot until he could insert his 
Elbow, and then he braced his Shoulder, and 
the first thing you knew he was on the 
Inside demanding a fair cut of the Swag. 

The Golden Rule received many a Jolt, 
but he adhered strictly to the old and favor- 
ite Admonition: If you want Yours, take a 
short piece of Lead Pipe and go out and 
Collect. 

On a certain January First he made a 
careful Invoice. All the Hard-Earned Kale 
dropped into the Mining Companies or 
loaned to Relatives of Wife he marked off 
and put under the Head of Gone but not 
Forgotten. He was a True Business Guy. 
Even after subtracting the phony Collateral 
he could still total the magnificent Sum of 


‘One Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


When he looked at this Mound of cur- 
rency, he felt like a Vag and a Pauper. For 


‘he had climbed to the table-lands of High 


Finance and taken a peek at the Steam- 
Roller methods of the Real Tabascos. 

““Make it a Million,” said Ambition, 
leaning across the Table and tapping nerv- 
ously. ‘Are you going to be satisfied with 
a Station Wagon and a Colored Boy in a 
Blue Suit when you might have a long- 
waisted Vehicle with two pale Simpsons in 
Livery on the Box? When you go into 
your Club and see the Menials kow-towing 
to a cold-looking Party with rippling Chins 
who seems to favor his Feet, you know that 
he gets the Waving Palms and the Frank- 
incense because he is a Millionaire. You 
and the other financial Gnats are admitted 
simply to make a Stage Setting for the Big 
Squash.” 

“T always said that when I got a Hun- 
dred Thousand, I’d take a long Vacation in 
Europe and learn how to order a Meal,” 
suggested Our. Hero, holding out weakly. 
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“When you came back you would find 
your hated Rival on the Hill with the Bat- 
teries turned against you. Camp on the Job 
and work straight toward the High Mark. 
And remember that anybody with less than 
a Million is a Two-Spot in a soiled Deck.” 

From that day the Piking ceased. No 
more of the dinky trafficking of the Retailer. 
He went out and bought Public Service 
Utilities on Nerve, treated them with Aqua 
Pura by the Hogshead, and created Wealth 
by purely lithographic Methods. And, if he 
wanted to reason out a Deal with a contrary- 
minded Gazook, he began the Negotiations 
by soaking the Adversary behind the Ear 
and frisking him before he came to. 

A Fairy Wand had been waved above the 
E-Flat Bungalow, and it was now a Queen 
Anne Chateau dripping with Dewdads of 
Scroll Work and congested with Black Wal- 
nut. The Goddess took her Mocha in the 
Feathers, and a Music Teacher came twice 
each week to bridge the awful chasm be- 
tween Dorothy and Chopin. Dinner had 
been moved up to Milking Time. Sweet- 
breads and Artichokes came into the Lives 
of the Trio thus favored by Fortune. 

One day the busy Thimble-Rigger took 
his Helpmate into the lonesome Library and 
broke the glad Tidings to her. 

“T have unloaded all of my Cripples,” he 
said. ‘‘They have been wished on to a 
Group of Philanthropists in New England. 
Sound the glad Tocsin. I have a Million 
in my Kick.” 

So she began packing the huge Saratogas 
and reading the Folders on Egypt and the 
Riviera. He sat in his Den pulling at a 
long black Excepcionale. ‘Through the blu- 
ish clouds of Smoke came that old familiar 
Voice. 

“Let the Missus and the Heiress do the 
European Stunt,” said Ambition. ‘ Youstick 
around. Wait for Black Friday. Then get 
busy at the Bargain Counter. By and by 
the new Crop will begin to move, and Money 
will creep out of the Yarn Stockings and a 
few Wise Gazabes will cop all the Plush. In 
every Palm Room there are more Millionaires 
than Palms. But the Big Round Table over 
by the Fountain is always reserved by Oscar 
for the Lad who can show Ten Millions.” 

The Ocean Greyhound moved out past 
Sandy Hook with the Family and all the 
Maids on board, but Papa remained behind 
to sharpen his Tools and get ready for an- 
other Killing. 
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Every time he was given a Crimp in the 
Rue de la Paix he caught even by leading a 
new Angora up the Chute and into the 
Shambles. 

When the fully matured Goddess and the 
radiant Heroine of the latest International 
Alliance came home with the French Lan- 
guage and two tons of Glad Raiment, they 
found themselves reuning with the Magnate 
at the big Table over by the Fountain. 

Our Hero was now sleeping in a Bed 
almost twelve feet wide, with a silk Tent 
over it. One Morning he found the Com- 
panion of many Years sitting on the edge of 
the Mattress. 

“Again?” asked the Multi-Millionaire. 
“What next?” 

“The Exercises up to this Time have 
been Preliminary,” said Ambition. ‘ What 
is the good of a Bank Roll if you cannot gar- 
nish it with the delectable Parsley of Social 
Eminence? Get a Wiggle on you. Send for 
the Boys with the Frock Coats and.the Soft 
Hats and let them dig in to their Elbows. 
Tell the Press Agent to organize a typewrit- 
ing Phalanx. Assume a few Mortgages on 
fluttering Newspapers. Laya Corner-Stone 
ever and anon. Be Interviewed.” 

“What are you leading up to?” asked the 
Financial Giant, a sickly Fear creeping into 
the Region formerly occupied by his Heart. 

“The Logical Finish,” replied Ambition, 
with a reassuring Pat on the Shoulder. 
“You must go to the Senate. The White 
Palace, suitable for entertaining purposes, 
now awaits you in Washington. The Bulb 
Lights glow dimly above the Porte Cochére. 
A red carpet invites you to climb the Mar- 
ble Stairway and spread yourself all over 
the Throne. On a Receiving Night, when 
the perfumed Aliens in their Masquerade 
Suits rally around the Punch Bowl, your 
Place will resemble the Last Act of some- 
thing by Klaw & Erlanger. You will play 
Stud with the Makers of History and be 
seen leaving the Executive Mansion.” 

This Line of Talk landed him. He Fell 
for it. That year the Christmas Tree 
drooped with valuable Gifts for the Boys 
who stood after they were hitched. 

He went up to Washington with an evis- 
cerated Check-Book in his Pocket and a 
faint Odor of Scandal in his Wake, but he 
was a certified Servant of the People. His 
Cut Flowers were the Talk in Official Cir- 
cles. The most Exclusive consented to flirt 
with his Wine Cellar. 
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“What are you leading up to?" asked the Financial Giant, a sickly Fear creeping into the Region 
formerly occupied by his Heart. ** The Logical Finish,” replied Ambition. ‘* You must go to the 


now awaits you in Washington 


suitable for entertaining purposes; 


The White Palace, 


Senate. 
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At the suggestion of an expensive Specialist, he went in for Golf . 
in a Twosome one day with a walking Rameses who had graduated from the Stock Exchange soon 


after the Crime of ‘73. This doddering Shell of Humanity looked as if a High Wind would 
blow him into the Crick, but he had enough Class to trim Our. Hero 


. He happened to get mixed up 
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To a mere Outsider it looked as if Ambi- 
tion had cértainly boosted His Nobs to the 
final Himalayan Peak of Human Happiness. 
He had a House as big as a Hospital. The 
Hallways were cluttered with whispering 
Servants of the most immaculate and grov- 
eling Description. His Wife and the 
Daughter and the Cigarette-Holder she had 
picked up in Europe figured in the Gay Life 
of the Nation’s Capital every Night and 
went to see a Nerve Specialist every Day. 
The whole Bunch rode gaily on the Top 
Wave of the Social Swim, with a Terrapin 
as an Escort and a squad of Canvas-Back 
Ducks as Body-Guard. 

Notwithstanding all which, Father was 
the sorest Hard-Shell that motored along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Dime Denouncers printed his Pic- 
ture, saying that he was owned by the 
Interests and hated the sight of a Poor 
Working Girl. When the High Class con- 
tinuous Show in the Senate Chamber showed 
signs of flopping and the Press Gallery be- 
came impatient, some Alkali Statesman of 
the New School would arise in his Place and 
give Our Hero a Turning-Over, concluding 
with a faithful Pen-Picture of the Dishon- 
ored Grave marked by a simple Headstone, 
chiseled as follows, ‘‘Here lies a Burglar.” 

When he went traveling, he had his Food 
smuggled into the Drawing-Room. He knew 
if he went drilling through the Pullmans 
some of the Passengers who had seen the 
Cartoons might recognize him as the 
notorious Malefactor. 

One day, while he was cowering in a 
dark corner of his Club, to. get away from 
the pesky Reporters, he was joined by the 
Trouble-Maker. 

“T gave you the wrong Steer,” said Am- 
bition, now much subdued. ‘You are in 
Dutch. Beat it! All the Rough-Necks 
down by the Round-House and the fretful 
Simps along every R. F. D. Route are 
getting ready to interfere in the Affairs of 
Government. The Storm Clouds of Anar- 
chy are lowering. In other words, the 
new Primary Law has begun to do Busi- 
ness. Every down-trodden Mokus owing 
$800 on a $500 House is honing for a 
Chance to Hand it to somebody wearing a 
Seal-Skin Overcoat. From now on, seek 
Contentment, Rural Quietude, and a cinch 
Rate of 5 Per Cent. on all your Holdings.” 

So Ambition, after leading him hither and 
yon, finally conducted him to the swell 


The next instalment of the ‘‘New Fables in Slang,’’ will appear in the September issue. 
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Country House ‘surrounded by Oaks and 
winding Drives and Sunken Gardens. 

Far from the Hurly-Burly he settled down 
among his Boston Terriers and Orchids and 
Talking-Machines and allowed Old Age to 
ripen and mellow him into a Patriarch of the 
benevolent Pattern. 

At the suggestion of an expensive Spe- 
cialist, he went in for Golf. 

After he had learned to Follow Through and 
keep within 10o yards of the Fair Green, he 
happened to get mixed up in a Twosome one 
day with a walking Rameses who had gradu- 
ated from the Stock Exchange soon after the 
Crime of ’73. This doddering Shell of Hu- 
manity looked as if a High Wind would blow 
him into the Crick. When he swung at the 
Pill, you expected to hear something Snap. 

Our Hero had about 1o Years on the 
Ancient, and it looked like a Compote. But 
the Antique managed to totter around the 
Course, playing short but safe, always 
getting Direction and keeping away from 
the Profanity Pits. 

He never caught up with Colonel Bogey, 
but he had enough Class to trim Our Hero 
and coilect 6 Balls. 

Ambition rode home with the unhappy 
Loser in the $12,000 Limousine. 

“Buck up, Old Top,” said the faithful 
Prompter. “Fasten your Eye on the Ball 
and don’t try to Force. He is sure to blow 
up sooner or later. Take another Lesson 
to-morrow morning and then publish your 
Defi in the afternoon.” 

He never had been strong enough to stand 
off Ambition. So next Day he took on Old 
Sure-Thing again and gotit in the same Place. 

No wonder. The Octogenarian was of 
Scotch Descent. He was the Color of an 
Army Saddle. He never Smiled except 
when Harry Lauder came on tour. His 
Nippie consisted of a tall Glass about half 
full and then a little Well Water. 

A plain American Business Man with a 
York State Ancestry had a fat Chance 
against this Caledonian frame-up. 

But that same persistent Ambition kept 
sending him back into the Ring to take 
another Trouncing. 

One day he failed to show up at the Club 
House. The Trained Nurse, who fanned 
him during the final Hours, never suspected. 
But the Caddy-Master knew that he had 
died of a Broken Heart. 

Morat: Those who travel the hardest 
are not always the first to arrive. 








Luke Lea of 
Tennessee 


By John Temple Graves 


. N the early afternoon of the second day of 
— the extra session of the Sixty-second Congress 
there swung into the august chamber of the 
United States Senate a young man whose man- 
ner and appearance attracted instant attention 
from the senators, the press gallery, and the 
visitors’ benches. 
Leaning upon the arm of Senator “Bob” 
Taylor, the fresh youthfulness of 
the newcomer was accentuated almost 
to boyishness by comparison with 
this grizzled veteran of the platform and 
the forum. He was smooth shaven, round 
faced, and. rosy with smiling health. But 
the quality that riveted attention was the 
long free stride with which he marched 
down the central aisle, and the free 
unfettered fearlessness of the open eye 
which swept the Senate in confidence and 

self-respect and fixed itself upon the 

Vice-President’s as he administered the 
oath of office to Luke Lea, newly elected 
senator from the historic common- 

wealth of Tennessee. 

Only twelve years out of the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee—only 
nine years out of the Columbia Law 

School—Luke Lea was a senator of the 
United States at the age of thirty-three. 

He had come from the state cf 
Andrew Jackson, and there is some- 
thing of the stuff of “Old Hickory” 
in his character and career. He isa 
great-great-grandson of William Cocke, 

the first United States senator from 
Tennessee, and his great-grandfather 
was John Cocke, a major-general 
in the War of 1812. On his father’s 
side he is a great-grandson of Judge 

John Overton, Jackson’s law partner 

and the second in Jackson’s duels. 

It’ was John Overton who stood 


Saad by Jackson’s side when “Old 
* Only twelve years out of the University of the South at Sewanee— Hickory” shot and killed on the 
only nine years out of the Columbia Law, School—Luke Lea was t Oh G 1 Dickinson 

a senator of the United States at the age of thirty-three field ot honor.Genera son, 
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who had made a disrespectful comment 
upon Rachel Jackson, the old hero’s wife. 
Out of these heroic loins of paternal 
and maternal men of blood and _ iron, 
Luke Lea came into the world with an 
absolutely fearless spirit and a taste for 
i public life as natural as a duck’s 
fondness for the water-courses. 
Under the placid serenity of 
his exterior, there is a cour- 
age, mental and physical, 
that has never failed 
of him in any emergency 
ress ; of life, or shrunk 


the : from any peril into 
an- 4 which his course or his 
ion ‘ convictions led him. 
the : Fifteen months after 


he had finished his law 





b” 4 course at Columbia 
of 4 he was a delegate | , 
‘ost 4 to that stormiest of 
‘ith ‘ all Tennessee state 
ind @ conventions, the one 
ind of 1905, which nomi- 
3ut nated Malcolm Pat- 
the terson for governor. 
red There was a period 
ree in this convention’s pro- 
ve ceedings when the scenes 
nd i were so turbulent and 
the menacing that the chair- 
the man abandoned his gavel 
ed and left the hall.. Instant- 
n- ly the young college dele- 
gate of twenty-six sprang 

ni- to the platform, seized 
ly the gavel, challenged 
LW the ring-leader of 
he the rioters to make a 
Be. personal issue with 

cf him, and by sheer 
e- personal courage 

' awed the conven- 

a y tion into order, 
e; until Patterson 
m was nominated. eer 
er Since then Luke Lea and Malcolm Patter- 
al son have had a personal breach over the 
"s governor’s campaign pledges, and the Lea 
se and Patterson factions now sharply divide 
er the State of Tennessee. 
S. Since his advent into the senate the; 
d young statesman from Tennessee has won 
d the confidence and respect of his colleagues 
e on both sides of the chamber. His frank 


courage, his prompt decision, and his amia- 
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ble temper have impressed themselves upon 
the chamber, and he was a man of influence 
and power from the day he took his seat. 
Senator Lea is a conservative progressive 
upon the Democratic side of the chamber. 
He has ranged himself along with the forward 
movement in congressional legis- 
lation, but has never made a 
spectacular pose, or sought 
to rivet attention upon 
any extreme or radi- 
cal position. He has 
made few speeches, 
but: has been diligent 
and powerful in the 
indispensable work 
of the committee- 
room, and is already 
recognized as one of 
the strong men upon 
the Democratic side. 
The romance of 
the young senator’s 
career pursued him 
even into the quest 
of a senatorial career. 
In 1906 Luke Lea was 
united in a love marriage 
to Mary Louise Warner 
of Nashville. They have 
two children, Luke Lea, 
Jr., aged four, and Percy 
Warner Lea, aged two. 
In the winter of 1o11, 
Mrs. Lea fell desperately illin 
Washington, and her life was 
despairéd of. It was finally 
agreed by the attending physi- 
cians that her only chance of life 
was in a liberal transfusion of rich 
wholesome blood 
“Under the placid seren- from other veins. 
ity of his exterior, there Instantly the young 
is a courage, mental and senator-lover bared 


physical, that has never failed his arm, and from 
him in any emergency of life his open ed veins 


there flowed the life 
current which bore back to him the wife of 
his bosom and the mother of his children. 
The young senator from Tennessee will 
loom larger and stronger upon the political 
horizon with every succeeding year. Abso-. 
lute honesty and unflinching moral and 
physical courage are qualities too rare in 
public not to be projected far into the fore- 
front of the great political struggles of these 
eventful times. 
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DRAWING BY CHARLES BE, CHAMBERS 


Come on, 


he insisted. 


“Only papa,” 


Blackie waved the eager bettors away. 


* He's the gentleman who has my money, and it’s his blood I want. 


papa, and win enough to have your shrubbery trimmed!" 











THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


A go-ahead, up-to-date advertiser in the current magazines begins his announcement, 
“ Get-Rich-Slow Wallingford *’—and he is spending a lot of money, relying on Wal- 


lingford’s popularity to sell his goods. 


He couldn’t have selected a better name. 


** Wallingford” is a nation-wide trade-mark—unquestionably the most popular fiction 


character of a decade. 


blood. Most of us have known his type—and probably paid him good money. 
good fun to see how he puts it over the other fellow. 


One reason is that he comes pretty near being real flesh and 


So it’s 
In this story Wallingford and 


Blackie blow in at a county fair and take a flier in detachable geared handles 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 


“The Cash Intrigue.” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


LACKIE DAW smiled vigorously 
as the hoarse cries of the “‘spielers” 
assailed his ears. ‘“‘There’s no use 
talking, Jim,” he confided to Wal- 

lingford, pausing to enjoy the gaudy ban- 
ners of the Congress of Giants; “I suppose 
a county fair will seem like home to your 
Uncle Horace G., until they pick him up by 
the silver handles.” 

“Every boob to his taste,’ dryly com- 
mented the large J. Rufus. “I can’t re- 
member any stage of my ambition when the 
Reuben game looked good to me. The city 
lollop has more coin, he’s easier stung, and 
he’s a bigger fool about being game.” 

“You're as fussy as a hen with her first 
egg,” remonstrated Blackie, listening ap- 
preciatively to the babel of sounds in the 
gaudy little canvas-lined “Midway.” “I 
never ask a dollar where it came from. 
That’s insulting a friend.” 

Out of the moving mass of farmers with 
ocher-colored cigars, and village sports with 
twenty-for-a-nickel cigarettes, and women 
with red shawls and irregular waist-lines, 
and children with toy balloons, there 
emerged a small, very thin man, with a 
facial appearance of having been left on a 
desert to dry out for a few years. His hair 
was plentifully sprinkled with gray, and a 
pouchy depression in each cheek indicated 
that most of his back teeth were gone; but 
he wore a suit of college-cut clothes with a 
corset-shaped coat, a straw sailor with a 
red, green, and yellow band, a cravat which 
used up all the other shades and tints 
known to nature and art, and a big red 
cravat-pin encircled with stage diamonds. 





“Hello, old scout!” he greeted Blackie. 

“Well, as I live and breathe,” declared 
Blackie, “it’s my old friend, Hoodoo 
Mann! Shake hands with Jim Walling- 
ford, Mann. Say, old boy, has anybody 
ever taken the hex off you, or do you still 
walk around under a Jonah?” 

Mr. Mann grinned sadly. 
still on,” he confessed. 

“This is a living picture of tough luck, 
Jim,” laughed Blackie. ‘“He’s afraid to be 
happy for fear things will be worse. How’s 
the grift, Charley?” 

“Rotten, thank you,” the unlucky one 
confessed. ‘This pumpkin-show is plumb 
suffocating with easy-money ginks, but I 
got rheumatism in my thumb.” 

“That’s a horrible epidemic for a three- 
card worker,” condoled Blackie, surveying 
the stiff and swollen thumb with sympathy. 
“Tt should teach you to lead a better life. 
How are the big noises?”’ 

To this simple question about the officials, 
Hoodoo Mann returned a string of solid and 
soggy expletives to which Blackie listened 
admiringly. 

“Fine!” he applauded. - “Old Blister- 
Mouth Davies, in the very prime of life, 
couldn’t have beaten that cussing. But 
what’s the matter with the head rumbles?” 

“Blast their pea-green hearts and their 
yellow livers, they’ve got my fixit money, 
and they won’t cough any of it up,” he ex- 
plained. “They say it’s none of their busi- 
ness if I can’t work. They’ve brought the 
suckers here, and they’ve got a dozen 
Johnny-tin-plates on the job, ready to pinch 
any simp for disorderly conduct if he raises 


“The curse is 
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a holler. I’m going to wait until get-away 
day, and rough the works.” 

‘Crude, undiplomatic, and unprofitable,” 
chided Blackie. “Getting a bunch of 
strong-arm Hicks and shillabers to muss up 
the lot won’t get you anything—not even 
happiness. What you want, to soothe your 
soul, is money—eh, Jim?” 

Wallingford, deep in the intricacies of a 
patent auto-plow, needed the question re- 
peated to him before he could answer. 
“Money is not all,” he solemnly advised 
them. “It’s only about ninety-seven per 
cent. Who wants some?” 

“Mann,” replied Blackie. ‘‘He’s put up 
a wad of kale for the walnut-shell and monte 
privilege, but he can’t work, and now the 
high Mike won’t give any of it back.” 

“Certainly not!” sternly reproved Wal- 
lingford. ‘It’s against the rules to give 
anything up. It’s all right to pass money 
on, but a wise gee never passes any back. 
He might get into the habit. Why don’t 
Mr. Mann put his understudy on the job?” 

“Understudy!” snorted Mann. ‘Where 
would I get one. There are mighty few ex- 
perts in the profession any more, and I don’t 
know of a shell-worker good enough to—” 
Suddenly he paused, and his eye rested with 
dawning brightness on Blackie. “Say!” he 
exclaimed. “Why don’t you take a whirl 
at it? You used to be one of the king pins 
of the trade.” 

Blackie smiled reminiscently. “How 
pleasant it would be to go back to the simple 
pastimes of my innocent childhood,” he 
musingly observed, smoothing his slender 
fingers to make sure of their suppleness. 
““Where’s your layout?”’ 


II 


WALLINGFORD, making the lonely rounds 
ef the MHiggleburg fair-grounds while 
Blackie practised deceiving Mr. Mann’s eye 
with the quickness of his hand, paused in 
front of the tented booth where a large, 
comfortable-looking man _ with flowing 
whiskers everywhere on his countenance 
but his nose and forehead sat in gloomy 
charge of ‘‘Frazier’s Little Wonder Patent 
Detachable Geared Handle.” The same 
huge muslin sign which gave Wallingford 
this information also told him that the re- 
markable invention was a long-felt want, 
that it would revolutionize farm life, and 
that the patent was for sale! 





The extra ingenious uselessness of the 
detachable geared handle appealed very 
much to Wallingford’s sense of amusement, 
and he gave the queer contrivance his full 
mind until the bearded gentleman ven- 
tured to disturb him. 

“T guess you never saw anything like 
that!’’ he confided, in a queer falsetto voice, 
which was startling from amidst that hairy 
countenance. 

“Never,” acknowledged Wallingford, 
quite soberly. ‘I’ve been interested in 
mechanics all my life, but I never ran across 
anything so novel, so unique, so original as 
this patent detachable geared handle. It’s 
the limit!” 

“The most useful invention of the cen- 
tury,” corroborated the whiskered man, 
waxing enthusiastic. ‘‘Look at this. You 
have the handle on a pump. You unscrew 
this bolt and slip the handle on your rotary 
churn. This way. You run your corn- 
sheller with it, your washing-machine, your 
feed-chopper, your grindstone, your sau- 
sage-stuffer, your cream-separator, your 
apple-grinder and cider-press—anything, in 
short, that works with a crank. Three 
gears, high, low, and medium, and easy to 
carry from place to place. No home will be 
without one.”’ 

“Have all these machines standard axles 
and arbors?” inquired Wallingford, looking 
on the clumsily elaborate contraption with a 
feeling akin to awe. 

“No,” admitted the big man, a trifle 
sadly; “but they’ll soon be standardized to 
accommodate the Frazier universal handle. 
Until they do, though, I’m working on an 
adjustable hole.” 

“Then you are Mr. Frazier!” guessed 
Wallingford. ‘It is a pleasure to meet the 
inventor himself,” and he shook hands 
warmly with the genius. 

“That’s right; William Harrison Fra- 
zier,” returned the inventor, much pleased. 
“Did you say you knew something about 
machinery?” 

“A little,” admitted J. Rufus. 

Mr. Frazier looked him over keenly. 
“‘ Maybe you’rea manufacturer?” he guessed. 

“Not exactly,” smiled Wallingford, 
studying Mr. Frazier with puzzled curiosity. 
The man did not look like a crank inventor, 
and his watch-chain must have fifty dollars’ 
worth of coin gold in it, if it was solid, as it 
looked to be. “A great many manufactur- 
ing businesses pass through my hands, 
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however, and stay long enough to yield me 
a profit. Iam a purchasing promoter.” 

He could see Mr. Frazier mulling that 
gaudy phrase, ‘“‘purchasing promoter,” over 
and over in his intellect. ‘“‘ Purchasing pro- 
moter,” he repeated. ‘That is, you mean 
that you buy a business or an idea or a pat- 
ent, and promote a company to manufac- 
ture it, and sell out ?” 

“That’s it exactly. You area keen man, 
Mr. Frazier,” stated Wallingford. ‘That is 
precisely what I do, presuming that I like 
the invention.” 

“Then this article is just what you want,” 
stated Mr. Frazier earnestly. “It’s lucky 
you came here to-day. I’d manufacture it 
myself, but I’m a cattle-buyer, horse-dealer, 
and pelt- and hide-handler, and I’m busy. I 
don’t know of anything in the world you 
could promote as easy as this Little Wonder 
Patent Detachable Geared Handle. Any 
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capitalist that sees this is bound to invest, 
for there’s a fortune in it. It fills a long- 
felt want.”’ 

Wallingford regarded the thing seriously. 
“You’d ask too much money for your 
patent,” he objected. 

A shade of sadness crossed the visible por- 
tion of Mr. Frazier’s face. “I can’t get 
what it’s worth, I reckon,” he admitted. 
“T’d ought to have a hundred thousand 
dollars, and at first I thought I’d get it; but 
capitalists don’t think an inventor ought to 
have anything, and I’m willing to take less 
now.” 

“T should say you would be,” heartily 
responded Wallingford, and started to walk 
away. 

“Hold on,” invited Mr. Frazier. “How 
much will you give? I got my United 
States patent papers right here.” 

“T might be back,” replied Wallingford 





“T've been interested in mechanics all my life, but I never ran across anything so novel, so unique, so original 


as this patent detachable geared handle,” acknowledged Wallingford. “It's the limit ™ 
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indifferently, still walking on. © “Suppose 
you spend an hour or so in figuring the least 
you'll take.” 

“Wait a minute,” pleaded the inventor, 
but the purchasing promoter turned through 
an opening between the orange-cider booth 
and the wheel of fortune, and strode away 
toward the stables. 


III 


A SPIDER-LEGGED young man with a 
blotchy face and a plaid necktie lounged in 
front of the Little Wonder booth and 
stopped to inspect that modern triumph. 
“What’s this dooflang?” he asked, keeping 
his hand-made cigarette in place by the 
simple expedient of pasting it on his under 
lip. 

““A detachable geared handle,’’ replied 
Mr. Frazier, resenting the contemptuous 
tone, but anxious, nevertheless, to change 
it. ‘Look at this. You have it on a 
pump. You unscrew this bolt and slip the 
handle on your rotary churn. You run your 
corn-sheller with it, your—” 

“T ain’t got any corn-sheller,”’ replied the 
young man thoughtfully, “but Sag Jones 
has a hundred-to-one skeleton in the third 
race that hasn’t been in the money since 
Sheepshead Bay was discovered by the 
Indians. Now if I could borrow one of 
these handles for her jockey and make a 
killing— Say; how do you set it on the 
high gear?” 

Mr. Frazier drew the insulted handle 
toward him with red-nosed indignation. 
“Move away from here, you shrimp,” he 
ordered. “You stop here to have a laugh at 
my invention, because you haven’t any 
money to invest. I know that, because if 
you had the price of a clean shirt you’d 
put one on.” 

“Tl bet that stung me!” grinned the 
young man, in no wise abashed. “Why, 
Lilacs, if I had a million I wouldn’t invest 
the corner of a postage-stamp on a joke like 
this. All the farmers that pad through 
here come down to the paddock laughing so 
hard about this cast-iron dingbat of yours 
that they don’t sober up till they lose two 
bets. By the way, mister, could you wind 
a dollar watch with it?” 

Seeing certain indications of rude inten- 
tion on the part of Mr. Frazier, the spider- 
legged young man moved hastily away, 
chuckling. The inventor had scarcely re- 





gained his peace of mind when two rough-: 
looking fellows in the garb of stablemen 
came by. 

“Well, look who’s here!” exclaimed one of 
them, stopping suddenly as he saw the 
Little Wonder. ‘Old Texas Bill Oakley’s 
machinery handle. I thought that was in 
the discard.” 

“Tt ain’t the same as Oakley’s, quite,” 
commented the other, stopping to examine 
it without a glance in Frazier’s direction. 
“His had red spokes.” 

“Green just like this,” insisted the first 
man. “It’s been fifteen years, and you’ve 
forgot. Don’t you remember? He had 
it on his windmill pump. ‘Tried to make us 
carry it around and use the fool thing.” 

“Lemme see,” mused the other; ‘didn’t 
Texas lose a lot of money manufacturing the 
thing?”’ 

“Lost his ranch. 
he gave ’em to wouldn’t use ’em. They 
wasn’t practical,’ and the two men moved 
on without having invited Mr. Frazier into 
the conversation, either by word or look. 

The boss stableman sent everybody he 
could trust to ‘‘kid”” Whiskers Frazier, and 
when they all got through, he went up 
himself and riddled the marvelous Patent 
Detachable Geared Handle until it felt 
ashamed of itself. Just after this shrivel- 
ing visit, Wallingford called, but the work 
had been too well done. 

“No,” declared Frazier, who was hurt 
and angry to the very tip end of each and 
every one of his feelings, “I’m a-going to 
keep her, and manufacture it myself. I'll 
show these smart Alecks just what kind of a 
chance they’ve lost.” 

“Good idea,” declared Wallingford. “If 
you lose, nobody can blame you or the in- 
vention. Maybe I can give you some tips 
on manufacturing. Let’s take a walk and 
talk it over,”’ and he led Frazier away, de- 
termined to put that abused genius in a 
better humor before he again broached 
business. 

They passed by the platform where 
thumping tom-toms advertised the marvel- 
ous performance of Little Egypt, the tent 
where Zeelah tamed wild boa-constrictors 
with her keen dark eye, the black-top where 
men in convict clothes ballyhooed for a 
moving-picture show, and, Wallingford still 
hunting diversion, passed back of the dog 
and monkey circus to where an eager group 
crowded around a tall, black-mustached 
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gentleman who was positively gleeful in his 
work with three ordinary playing-cards, 
which he tossed with seeming abandon upon 
a tiny table with folding legs. 

“Walk right in, gentlemen, and test the 
quickness of your eye,” the black-mus- 
tached gentleman invited 
with the trace of a grin at 
Wallingford. “Anybody 
may have my money if I 
can’t fool him by a little 
twist of the wrist. If I 
can fool you, your eye- 
sight is bad, and you'll 
find the spectacle-mer- 
chant at the third pitch 
up the alley of joy. Now 
here they go again, gen- 
tlemen and gents. The 
ace of hearts, the ace of 
diamonds, and the ace 
of spades. Keep your 
eye on the little ace of 
hearts. Now; one, two, 
three! Ally-cazam, ally- 
cazook, ally-cazazzuz! 
Bingo! Where, oh, where 
is the little ace of hearts? 
Who’ll bet me a ten, a 
twenty, ora hundred that 
they can locate the little 
ace of hearts? Which is 
the little ace of hearts? 
A ten,~a twenty, or a 
hundred!” 

William Harrison Fra- 
zier plucked Wallingford 
eagerly by the arm. 
“It’s the middle one,” 
he confided, reaching for 
his wallet. 

Blackie Daw, observ- 
ing that motion, beamed 
the barest glint of thanks 
at Wallingford for bring- 
ing him a customer. He 
had an interested audi- 
ence, but no suckers. 
Wallingford grinned 
at him cheerfully. 

“Try the one on the right,”’ he suggested 
to Frazier, grasping the opportunity to put 
the man in a good humor. 

“No, it’s the middle one,” insisted Frazier 
selecting a ten-dollar bill. ‘It has a bent 
corner. I noticed it when he held them up. 


That’s the ace of hearts.” 
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* By the way, mister, could you wind a 
dollar watch with it?~ 
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He was advancing with his money, but 
Wallingford put a firmly restraining hand on 
his sleeve. 

“That’s a trick,” he earnestly warned, 
still grinning, however, as he met Blackie’s 


perplexed stare. “Do as I tell you. Try 
the right-end card. I'll 


pay you back if you lose.” 

“T don’t know,” hesi- 
tated Frazier doubtfully, 
but nevertheless he 
dropped his money on 
Blackie’s ten, and after 
a moment of wavering 
turned over the right- 
end card. 

The upward wreathing 
disturbance of his whisk- 
ers was sufficient pay for 
Wallingford as a shout 
from the crowd pro- 
claimed the ace of hearts. 

“The gentleman 
wins!” cried Blackie, 
with a sadly resigned 
glance at Wallingford. 
“His eye was quicker 
than my hand, and now 
it’s a test of endurance. 
Once more, friend! 
Watch ’em closely! Here 
is the ace of hearts, the 
ace of diamonds, and the 
black, black ace of 
spades. Keep your eye 
on the reddest ace! Now! 
One, and two—three! 
Hocus-pocus; mingo 
bingo; slimmery slam! 
Now, papa, where’s that 
twenty bones you took 
home? Come on, pick 
out the little red ace! Be 
a sport and break me!” 

Never had Blackie 
Daw thrown the cards so 
clumsily. A dozen spec- 
tators cistinctly saw the 
ace of hearts fall, and 
half of them were eager 
to bet real money on their eyesight; but 
Blackie, with a sigh, waved them away. 

“Only papa,” he insisted. ‘“‘He’s the 
gentleman who has my money, and it’s his 
blood I want. Come on, papa, and win 
enough to have your shrubbery trimmed!” 

“Tt’s the middle one,” declared Mr. 
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Frazier, slamming down his twenty dollars 
and turning over the indicated card. It was 
the ace of hearts, and Mr. Frazier chuckled 
aloud. ‘‘You ain’t half as slick as some 
I’ve seen,” he complimented Blackie, stuf- 
fing his original ten dollars into his vest 
pocket. ‘I’m going to save my own money, 
but I'll give you a chance to win yours 
back. Come on, now, and shoot ’em again.” 

Blackie, gathering up his cards slowly, 
looked appealingly at Wallingford, but met 
only a stony-hearted grin in return. ‘All 
right, papa,” he agreed, accepting his hard 
fate with such cheerfulness as he might. 
“Here they are, and there they go. Pick it 
out.” 

“The ace of hearts you mean?” cautiously 
inquired the highly pleased Frazier, poising 
his hand. 

“Name it yourself,” offered Blackie. 

“Here’s your thirty dollars, and here’s 
your ace of hearts! Haw, haw, haw! 
You’re an awful dub. Why, I’ve always 
heard that you three-card sharks were the 
slickest in the business. I’m going to pinch 
off another ten this time and only bet you 
fifty.” 

With murder in his soul, Blackie pre- 
pared for another expertly clumsy perform- 
ance. Wallingford suddenly grabbed a 
lean wrist, the lean fingers on the lean 
hand of which had been about to snuggle 
into the attractive vest pocket where 
Mr. Frazier had thrust his two ten-dollar 
bills. 

Hoodoo Mann drew the owner of the 
wrist to one side, over behind the pit of 
Rosko the Wolf Boy. ‘Nix, you bone- 
head!” he disgustedly reproved. ‘‘Can’t 
you lamp that the swell guy is framing up 
a big fall for His Whiskers?” 

“T got no rumble,” indignantly protested 
the young man of the lean wrist. “I was 
hep that it was a plant, but nobody tipped 
me the office that we was to help string it.” 

“That’s why you don’t get up in the 
business,” wearily explained Mr. Mann. 
“A good dip don’t need a wigwag. He 
pipes in the dark. The swell gun is a pal of 
Blackie Daw’s, and Blackie is throwin’ his 
own play to smooth the frame. Then' you 
try to crab the whole play by crimping a 
double sawbuck! For a gitney I’d slip 
cyanide in your scoffin’.” 

When Mann returned to the agitated 
little group about Blackie Daw, that dis- 
tressed artist was folding his table. 
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“No, papa,” he was saying kindly to the 
flushed and happy Frazier, “I may be a 
gift, but I’m not an income,” and he bent 
black brows on Wallingford. ‘Five hun- 
dred is a pleasant little noonday amuse- 
ment for you,so hurry back to your mattress 
factory and chuckle yourself to death. 
Move away before I begin to bark. I’m 
going to have hydrophobia.” 

A man with a red flannel band around his 
neck was examining the detachable geared 
handle when Frazier and Wallingford 
strolled: back to the Little Wonder booth, 
but he moved away with a conspicuous 
parting smile of amusement. 

“That fellow seems to think the detach- 
able handle is a joke,” commented Walling- 
ford, looking after the man severely. 

““He’s some smart Aleck from the sta- 
bles,” replied Frazier with a returning 
frown. “He don’t know anything about 
mechanics.” 

“Certainly not,” heartily agreed Wal- 
lingford. “‘Now I do, and while I know, 
out of long experience, that the thing can’t 
be sold to the public, I also know that it 
looks good enough to a manufacturing 
greenhorn to organize a company with. I'll 
give you ten thousand dollars for your pat- 
ent, a thousand cash down, right this min- 
ute, and the balance as soon as I can get a 
check cashed. I can arrange that by to- 
morrow.” 


IV 


A FLAT-FACED young man with long hair 
and a soft tie, and dressed like a stage stu- 
dent, paused at the Little Wonder booth and 
examined the Frazier detachable geared 
handle with interest and respect. “Looks 
like a swell graft,’’ he commented. ‘Works 
up a speed-limit gait with a peewee mus- 
cle, I suppose ?”’ 

“Hardly that,” returned Mr. Frazier 
indifferently, for the flat-faced young man 
did not look like a power in the land. . “It 
allows a small muscle to do heavy work, 
though. A child can run it.” 

The monotonously countenanced young 
man rotated the handle absorbedly, watch- 
ing the dizzy tumbling of the empty churn. 
“Blow it from here, I suppose, and hook 
it up with these other merry-go-rounds ?” he 
suggested, fingering the bolt. 

“That’s the idea,’ corroborated Frazier 
wearily. ‘You have it on this churn. You 
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unscrew this bolt and slip the handle on your 
rotarypump. This way. Yourun yourcorn- 
sheller with it, your washing-machine, your 
feed-chopper, your grindstone, your sau- 
sage-stuffer, your cream-separator, your 
apple-grinder and cider-press—” 

“‘Ain’t I the busy little guy!” admired the 
student. “I didn’t know I had all those 
day-labor schemes. On the level, though, 
pal, there ought to be a good sale for this 
little household article. I know a party in 
the manufacturing line who’d be pleased 
into delirium tremens to buy your patent 
off’n you.” 

“Too late,” reported Frazier with satis- 
faction. ‘I’ve already sold it.” 

The student loosed an oath of chagrin. 
“T told Mr. Carson he’d better clinch his 
hooks into a soft one when he saw it!” he 
commented. “The time to put down your 
bet is when the little old hunch jerks your 
elbow.” 

“Carson?” questioned Frazier, begin- 
ning to be interested. The name seemed 
familiar. 

“That’s the guy,” returned the student. 
“He’s the main squeeze of the Carson Iron 
and Steel Corporation, at Carson, up the 
road, you know. Worth about a million 
million and gum-shoes around all the time 
hunting live inventions he can snag off 
cheap.” 


Hoodoo Mann drew the young man to one side. 
“Can't you lamp that the swell guy is framing up a big fall for His Whiskers? ~ 





* Nix, you bonehead!” he reproved. 


“Was he here?” inquired Frazier, begin- 
ning to feel breathless. Of course he knew 
the name of Carson now. Everybody in 
the state knew of the Carson Iron Works. 

“Here now,” stated the student. “Lit- 
tle gun, with a brown face. He sent me to 
feel you out about your patent, and now 
you’ve sold it! He’ll go batty.” 

Three other furtive-eyed persons dropped 
by, one at a time, and paused to praise the 
Little Wonder. One of them was broken- 
hearted because there was no present place 
to purchase one for his beloved old father 
back on the farm. 

Then came Hoodoo Mann, brisk, crisp, 
businesslike. ‘You are Mr. Frazier, I be- 
lieve?” he guessed. 

“Ves, sir,’ admitted that gentleman, 
studying the other interestedly. He had a 
brown face. 

“T understand that you have sold your 
patent on this ingenious trick,” and he laid 
his hand with a quick, nervous touch on the 
detachable handle. 

“Not over an hour ago,” replied Mr. 
Frazier, not quite so jubilantly as before. 

“Just my luck!” complained the snappy 


business man. ‘Do you know if the man 
who bought it from you is still on the 
grounds?” 


“‘He’s stayin’ for the races,” advised Mr. 
Frazier. ‘He’s a big man with a round, 
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pink face, and a silk hat, and a big diamond 
in his gray tie. Name’s Wallingford. Looks 
like he has plenty of money, and I guess he 
has. He paid me a thousand, spot cash, 
right out of his pocket, to bind the bargain.” 

“To bind the bargain!” repeated the 
brisk one. ‘‘Then the deal isn’t completed 
yet. Much obliged, Mr. Frazier.’ 

“You're welcome,” admitted Frazier. 
“Your name’s Carson, ain’t it?”’ 

“How did you know?” returned Hoodoo 
Mann, apparently displeased. 

“Oh, everybody’s familiar with your pic- 
tures,” laughingly evaded Frazier. 

After the busy manufacturer had walked 
away in search of J. Rufus Wallingford, one 
of the stablemen who had derided the de- 
tachable handle in the morning came by and 
stopped, laughing. ‘Well, Spinach, how’s 
the fussy handle?” he inquired. 

“Sold, you smart Aleck!” snapped Fra- 
zier. ‘‘Sold for more money than you ever 
saw.” 

“Then it worked,” chuckled the man. 
“Wallingford bought it, of course.” 

“Wallingford?” repeated Frazier, begin- 
ning to feel the approach of pain. “Do you 
know him?” 

“Never saw him before to-day,” replied 
the stableman truthfully. ‘He’s a regular 
fellow though. Gave a bunch of us ten dol- 
lars apiece to come up here and knock your 
handle, so he could buy it for his price. - He 
said it was a great stunt. He was willing to 
pay a hundred thousand for rt. How much 
did he give you?”’ 

“That’s my affair!” snapped Frazier, 
with a hollow paleness in the pit of his 
stomach. 

He had ample time to suffer before 
Hoodoo Mann came back again, walking 
thoughtfully and with knitted brows. He 
was going on past when the sorrowing and 
repentant Frazier hailed him. 

“Hello, Mr.-Carson,” he called. 
you find Wallingford?” 

“Yes, confound him,” replied the imper- 
sonator of Carson. “The man must have 
paid you a foolish price for your patent. 
He knows he has a cinch and won’t let go. 
I offered him fifty thousand, and I’d have 
made it seventy-five; but he gave me to 
understand he wouldn’t sell at any price.” 
“Seventy-five thousand!” faintly 


“Did 


breathed William Harrison Frazier through 
his whiskers. 
sessed him. 


Then a desperate hope pos- 
“Would you pay me that?” 
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The change in the russet-brown face of the 
brisk manufacturer was remarkable. He 
was all eagerness now! “Is there a chance 
you can get it for me?” he demanded. 

“Tl get it or I'll have that man Walling- 
ford jailed for false pretenses!” Mr. Frazier 
violently announced. “I can prove that he 
paid men to run down my invention so I'd 
take less money. That’s swindling. By 
jinks, Mr. Carson, leave it to me, and I'll 
get you that patent.” 

“You haven’t assigned it yet?’’ warned 
the manufacturer. 

“Not me!” scorned Mr. Frazier. “I’m 
too old a bird for that. I ain’t paid in full 
yet. I only signed a contract to assign the 
patent on the payment of so much money.” 

‘Then here’s what I'll do,” immediately 
offered the bustling person from Carson. 
“T’m a prompt-acting man, and Ill give you 
five thousand cash, right now, advance pay- 
ment. Give mea receipt for it, as five thou- 
sand held in trust until you deliver me that 
Wallingford contract and the assignment of 
your patent, upon which I'll pay you the 
other seventy thousand. Here’s your 
money.” 

He took from between the buttons of his 
shirt a flat, canvas-covered packet, and 
counted all its contents but a few lonesome 
bills. He gazed on the money with a trace 
of sadness. 

“T’ll write you the receipt right away,” 
offered Mr. Frazier hastily. 

* All right,”’ agreed Hoodoo Mann reluc- 
tantly. His eyes brightened as hesuddenly 
made up his mind. “I’m afraid five thou- 
sand will leave me a little short of ready 
money. Suppose we make it four thousand 
five hundred,” and he hurried five hundred 
back into his pocket. He seemed better 
pleased with his bargain after that. 


V 


Witt1AmM Harrison Frazier found Wal- 
lingford in smiling contemplation of 
Blackie’s energetic attempts to get back his 
five hundred dollars, and, never being averse 
to picking upan honest penny while he could, 
he edged in and offered to bet ten dollars 
that he could pick out the ace of hearts. 

Blackie, at the bare sight of him, put up 
both paws and howled like a hound. 
“‘Game’s closed,” he thereupon announced, 
and, putting away his cards, folded his little 
table. 
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“Come on; be a sport,” chided Frazier, 
but Blackie displayed his teeth ferociously, 
and, laughing, Frazier turned to Walling- 
ford, for whom he was ready, word and deed. 

“That deal’s off,” he blusteringly stated. 
“T want you to come right over to my 
booth, give me my contract, and take your 
thousand dollars.” 

Wallingford took a contemplative puff of 
his big black cigar and looked Mr. Frazier 
over coldly. ‘‘What’s the matter with that 
money?” he demanded. “I made it my- 
self, and I know it’s good.” 

“You swindled me! You got me to take 
that money under false pretenses.”’ 

Wallingford looked at him in amazement. 
“That beats my high notch!” he acknowl- 
edged. “I’ve heard of obtaining money 
that way, but never of paying it out under 
false pretenses.” 

“Well, Wallingford, I’ve found out how 
you tricked me, by sending men to scare me 
about my patent, and now I want my con- 
tract back. If we go to law about this, I'll 
prove swindling on you, and it’ll go hard 
with you. We have laws here, and a farm- 
ers’ jury is no friend to city sharpers.” 

“Nor to country ones either,’ charged 
Wallingford, suddenly turning stern. “‘ There 
isn’t a man able to serve on a jury whom you 
haven’t cheated in a cattle deal; and you 
have to go outside the state to trade horses. 
Besides that,” and here Wallingford lowered 
his voice, ‘besides that, you have a bay 
horse which is to run to-morrow, and that 
horse used to be gray with a black star 
in her forehead, and three black fetlocks. 
There’s a X-bar-G mark on her left flank, 
and her name used to be 

“Hush!” begged Frazier. ‘How much’ll 
you take to sell me my patent back? Let’s 
talk this over like sensible business men!” 





VI 


THE sensation of get-away day at the 
Higgle County Fair was the remarkable race 
made by a bay mare named Little Wonder. 
She got away last at the barrier, was bumped 
against the rail by her jockey in the first 
quarter, took her stride four lengths behind 
the last of the field, and finished, under the 
whip but riding easy, with nothing in front 
of her but a few vociferous cheers from Wil- 
liam Harrison Frazier. 

Immediately after that race, Mr. Frazier 
slipped the nice little animal out of the 
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grounds for a cooling off, and replaced her 
by the real Little Wonder, a failure which 
had never been any nearer the winning 
horse than the next stall. After that, Mr. 
Frazier happily and virtuously made a tour 
of collection, in the course of which he an- 
nexed most of the loose money in Higgle 
County. On his way back from this inter- 
esting and agreeable occupation, he stopped 
at Blackie Daw’s place of business and 
watched that abused gentleman preaching 
bravery of finance to a slender group which 
had no wealth and no ambition. He was 
very complacent, was Mr. Frazier, as be- 
came a man of ability whose every venture 
turned to gold, so his contempt for the 
clumsy Blackie was tempered with smiling. 

“T’d bet you a hundred on the ace of 
hearts, but I have too much money, and 
besides, I’m in a hurry,” he bantered. 
“Have you seen Mr. Carson about here? 
Small man with a brown face.” 

Blackie, with a violent effort, constrained 
himself to be polite and helpful. 

“The manufacturer?” he replied. ‘ Yes, 
Mr. Frazier, Mr. Carson is up by the agri- 
cultural building dickering for a windmill. 
He wants to blow his money. You’re quite 
welcome, Mr. Frazier. Don’t mention it,” 
and, as Frazier walked away with a swag- 
ger, Blackie, who could not enjoy his re- 
turn to the scenes of his youth with any 
pleasure because of this one man, grimly 
produced a set of dominoes and offered to 
play anybody for a quarter, to soothe and 
relieve his mind. 

Mr. Carson was just completing his pur- 
chase of a windmill, and was arranging for 
the payment of the money, when Frazier 
found him and drew him to one side. 

“Well, I’ll have that patent cut loose for 
you in half an hour,” he promised. 

“Good!” exclaimed the eminent manufac- 
turer, in keen delight. “‘ Well, your money’s 
ready any minute. Do you need any to 
complete the deal?” 

“Not a cent!” exulted Frazier. “I 
cleaned up the spot-cash money, on to-day’s 
race, to make up enough with what I had. 
I wanted to see you before I did Walling- 
ford, to make sure there wouldn’t be any 
hitch.” 

“Give you your check the minute I get 
the patent,” promised the famous manu- 
facturer. 

“All right,” hastily agreed Mr. Frazier. 
“You give me the check when I turn over 
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Mr. Wallingford’s contract and my patent 
assignment, Mr. Carson. I know you 
want the Frazier handle all right. You'll 
be glad to get it for seventy-five thousand.” 

“Tl be real pleased,” smiled Hoodoo 
Mann. “We'll finish up the business at 
your hotel to-night.” 

“All right,” again assented Frazier, and 
hurried away to give all the money in Higgle 
County to J. Rufus Wallingford. 

Two hours later, in Wallingford’s room at 
the hotel, J. Rufus produced William Har- 
rison Frazier’s financial anatomy and held a 
post-mortem on it. 

“Forty thousand bucks,” he announced, 
counting it out on the bed. “ Deducting 
one thousand I paid Frazier for his patent, 
and five thousand I gave Mann to pay 
Frazier, and a thousand I split up with 
the stable-boys for help and information, 
that leaves thirty-three thousand to the 
merry—and out of a jay tank town at that! 
Ten per cent. makes three thousand three 
hundred, and not a bad little rake-off for 
your outfit, Mann, added to whatever you 
knocked down out of the five thousand I 
gave you to string our lollop.” 

Mr. Hoodoo Mann accepted the money 
soberly, but he did not tuck it into the flat 
canvas packet inside his shirt. Instead, he 
folded it up and shoved it into his trousers 
pocket. 

“T only held out five hundred on you, 
Wallingford,” he gloomily stated; “but it 
didn’t do me any good. Some dip got to it, 
and I think it was one of my own men—the 
pie-faced gun that tried to glom Frazier’s 
change the time you stopped him. I never 
seem to have any luck.” 

“Well, hold out on him,” chuckled Wal- 
lingford, dividing the balance of the money 
into two piles and tossing Blackie his share. 

“Wait a minute, Jim; you’re shy two 
hundred and fifty,”’ Blackie objected. 

“What for?” puzzled Wallingford. 

“Your half of the come-on coin I lost to 
Frazier at monte.” 

“T’m astonished!” chided Wallingford. 
“How much besides did you lose at the 
game you thought you could still play? 
Give me the total, and I’ll help you out on 
the rest of it.” 

“Wallingford’s right, Blackie,” agreed 
Mann with a grin at J. Rufus. “For a boy 
once supposed to have been the best card- 
tosser on the circuit, you certainly did put 
up the rankest job I ever saw, for this Fra- 


zier person. Why, you allowed old whisk- 
ers to pick ’em as fast as they fell, to pull out 
on you, and let the velvet ride, and to kid 
you to your very face. I was so ashamed 
of you I couldn’t stay and watch it any 
more. On the level, Blackie. Why, if I 
had a copper so raw in his work—”’ 

“That'll be about all!” atnounced 
Blackie majestically. “Mann, where’s that 
outfit?” 

“Never mind, Blackie,’’ chuckled Wal- 
lingford; “T’ll take it all back. Here’s 
your two fifty.” 

“Keep it!” stormed Blackie. “I want 
mine from Dog-face Frazier. Has he any 
money left?” 

“About two thousand, I think,” laughed 
Wallingford. 

“It’s mine,” announced Blackie, and he 
would not be pacified until he hurried back 
to the fair-grounds with the three-card 
layout. 

Wallingford made a careful study of the 
town in the meantime, and decided that it 
was not worth the exercise of his business 
talents. He returned in time for their train 
and found Blackie and Mann together in 
deep silence. 

“We'll have to hustle,’”’ he remonstrated 
as he jumped into the packing. “Our train 
leaves at eight, and we don’t want to miss it, 
for Mann would have to see Frazier shortly 
after that.” 

Blackie blew a thick ring of cigarette 
smoke at the ceiling and surveyed his long 
legs admiringly as they sprawled before him 
under the legs of the little folding card-table. 
“Frazier won’t bother anybody to-night,” 
he promised. ‘He’s pinched.” 

“For running in that ringer this after- 
noon?” inquired Wallingford. “TI knew it 
would get him. Crooked work always 
does.” 

“No, for making a _ holler,” replied 
Blackie, deeply content. “I charged him 
two thousand and eighty dollars and his 
watch and chain and this diamond ring for 
bad guesses on the ace of hearts; then he 
called me a swindler and tried to fight, so I 
had to collect a souvenir from him and turn 
him over to a deputy constable for disturb- 
ing the peace. Here’s the souvenir,” and he 
gleefully exhibited seven long, glossy red 
whiskers. 

Wallingford laughed heartily, but, save 
for Blackie’s superior smile, he laughed 
alone. 
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Wallingford picked up the card. 


It was the ace of hearts! 


“You boob!” he charged Mann. 


“I'm hoodooed!"* complained that luckless individual 


“What’s the trouble with you, Mann?” 
he wanted to know. ‘Why don’t you join 
the festivities? Or have you heard the joke 
before?” 

“T got a thirty-third-degree grouch on,” 
confessed Mann. ‘Say, Wallingford, could 
you lend me a couple of hundred?”’ 

“Could I what?”’ demanded Wallingford, 
looking about him. The little folding table 


still stood neatly in front of the peacefully 


smiling Blackie. On the floor lay the ace of 
spades. On the table, face up, was the ace 
of diamonds. By its side, with a slightly 
bent corner, was a card, face down. Wal- 
lingford picked it up. It was the ace of 
hearts! ‘You boob!” he charged Mann. 

“T’m hoodooed!” complained that luck- 
less individual. 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford’’ will appear in the September issue. 
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Rodin’s Best- 
Known Pupil 


THE WORK OF KATHLEEN BRUCE 
SCOTT, WHO IN PRIVATE LIFE IS 
MRS. ROBERT SCOTT, WIFE 
OF THE NOTED ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORER 


By 
Sewell 
Collins 



























“Motherhood.” This is strongly suggestive of the 
manner of Rodin, Mrs. Scott's famous master 


ROWSING about the Grafton 
Galleries in London, where the 
Women’s International Art Club 
held a recent exhibition, about 

the first thing that struck a poor remnant 
of a fast-waning sex was that somehow 
perhaps in the night when lady-folk 
were occupied in cracking windows 
and other domestic tasks, some dare- 
devil man had sneaked into the 
very core of this women’s show 
and deposited a consignment 
of his own product as 
a sort of final protest 
against feminine en- 
croachment. 

For there were pieces 
of sculpture—plaster, 
bronze, and marble— 
so full of vigorous 
“character” and done 
with such big, bold 
sweeps of the thumb, 
that it seemed no one 
but a man could have 
done them. And 
when the poor rem- 
nant took fresh heart 
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at this evidence of manly indomitable- 
ness, he looked in the catalogue for 
the name of the young Rodin; and he 
found “Kathleen Scott.”’ Sic transit! But 
even then I was not satisfied; with my hopes 
diminishing my determination increased. 
In these days, when males are christened 
Marian and Cecil and Evelyn, there was 
still a hope that Kathleen might be a sur- 
vivor of us. So I went to the artist’s ad- 
dress, as the sailorman says, “for to see.” 
There is no use leading you on, brother- 
reader, so I may as well come out with the 
worst and have it over with: Kathleen 
Scott is a woman. Married, too (and 
married to—well, never mind; she doesn’t 
want me to say)—with a house and ‘serv- 
ants, and a big, business-like studio, and a 
big, strapping son of two or three winters, 
who looks as if some day he might grow up 
into a naval officer or an antarctic explorer. 
Kathleen Scott started in to be a painter 
and went to Paris to learn how. The 
first day she attended a class, and before 
she got quite smeared with paint she was 
suddenly struck by the solemn silence of the 
room (as the late Sir Gilbert would have 
described it). She put down her brush and 
looked around her. She was surrounded by 
a collection of antiques (animated objects 
of virtu)—serious, somber, spectacled spin- 
sters—painting away in awful earnestness. 
They had been there for years; and there 
was not a smile or a soul among them. 
“Heavens!” she thought, “if I stay here I 
may turn into one of these! Horrible 
thought! If this is what painters do, then it 
is not for me.” So she wiped her brushes 
and screwed the little caps back on her 
paint-tubes and walked out. Disap- 
pointed, she turned a corner down the street, 
and from a window above her there came a 
song and the sound of revelry (and it was by 
day). The song had a rollicking Norwegian 
lilt, and it enticed herin. There were a lot 
of students—a “mixed” class (as they 
describe the Brighton bathers)—and they 
were not painting. They were modeling— 
and laughing! And amid the laughter, 
joyous forms and figures were growing out 
of lumps of clay. So she stopped there. 
That’s what a Norwegian song will do. 
After five years with the great Rodin (I 
knew there was a man’s influence some- 
where: I’ll not surrender), and after seeing 
her clay creations in the salons of many 
European cities, Kathleen Scott is now mak- 
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ing portraits of our most distinguished 
people. I don’t know whether it was the 
influence of the Norwegian song or the at- 
traction of the polar hero, but as she talked 
to me and laughed,.there grew out of a 
chunk of mud a remarkable likeness to the 
keen, aggressive head of Dr. Fridjof Nansen, 
the Norwegian explorer. 

““My ambition,” she said, smearing a 
slice of clay along Dr. Nansen’s cheek-bone, 
“is to do portraits of men. I don’t want 
to do women: only men. It’s much more 
fun.” 

“Putting them back where they belong,” 
I ventured, “into clay—and under your 
thumb? It must be gratifying.” 

“No,” she replied, giving the poor ex- 
plorer a savage jab in the eye; ‘men are 
easier.”’ 

“T always knew that,” I said; “it’s our 
magnanimous way.” 

“T mean they are easier to please.” 

“Ah! my wife admits that. And aren’t 
they easier pay?” 

“Pay!” exclaimed Mrs. Scott, squeezing 
a piece off Dr. Nansen’s frost-bitten ear— 
“now you have touched on a discouraging 
subject.” 

“Oh, dear!” I apologized, “‘I didn’t mean 
to suggest—”’ 

“What I mean,” said the sculptress, 
“is that when the subject of money is 
raised, my hopes are lowered. That is 
the discouraging part of my work—or of 
myself more probably. I am an asset. 
In my fingers 1 have got a fortune, but I 
can’t get it.” 

“You have no business ability,” I told 
her with condescension. ‘‘What you need 
is a business manager,” said I (owing at 
the moment two tailor bills and my house 
rent). 

“Exactly,” she admitted; ‘but even 
he couldn’t make me do good work to 
order. The best stuff I do are the things 
I make for my own amusement—portraits 
of my friends. I do them because I like 
them, and when they’re done—”’ 

“T see,” I interrupted; ‘you haven’t 
the courage to charge your friends what 
you should for your work. That’s bad.” 

“And when I get a bona-fide business 
order for something,”’ she continued, heed- 
less of my comment, “I feel that I fail with 
it because I’m trembling all the time I’m 
doing it, thinking whether it is going to 
please the customer or not.” 








































Rodin’s Best-Known Pupil 





_ “That proves of his mouth, seemed unruffled and op- 
gum =u are an ar- timistic. She tied him up again so signifi- 
tist,’” Iconsoled cantly that I couldn’t help asking her 
her. ‘Look at if she was a suffragette. 
me. I can sit “T am not,” she said positively. “TI am 
a rabid anti!” and she set him gently on the 
shelf. 
The shelves of the studio are 
studded with character-sketches 
and statuettes—Max Beerbohm, 
John Galsworthy, Charles 
Shannon, Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, W. B. Yeats, Granville 
Barker, Hon Sydney Hol- 
land, and many other cele- 
brated citizens—a sort of 
“Who’s Who” in bronze. 
Mrs. Scott’s most impor- 
tant work is a statue of the 
late Hon. C. S. Rolls, the first 
British airman to fly the Chan- 
nel. To commemorate this event, 
the statue is shortly to be unveiled 
at Dover. 
The fate of her friend has not 
deterred Mrs. Scott in her 
enthusiasm for flying, and 
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and write great 
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asks 
me to 
write 
some- 
thing about you, 


and you tell me I mustn’t say this or 
that, I can scarcely hit the keys of my 
typewriter for wondering if I am going 
to please both of you.” 

“Is this article to be about you or 
me?” suddenly said Kathleen Scott, put- 
ting me into my place as easily as she 
twisted Dr. Nansen’s head two points 
from north to northeast. 

Then she unwound a wet cloth from 
another bust, and revealed the kindly 
features of the Prime Minister. It was 
unfinished, the result of but one sit- 
ting, but already the wonderful knack 
this lady has for catching “charac- 
ter” had asserted itself, and Mr. 
Asquith, with a twirk at one end 





Portrait bust of Sir Clements 
Markham, late president of 
the Royal Geographical 
Society, and one of Mrs. 
Scott's best known 
subjects.—“Boyhood™ 
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several days of each week find her at Brooklands— 
soaring to other heights than her art. 

“T suppose the greatest drawback to a successful 
artistic career,” said the sculptor-airwoman, “and by 





a that I mean mak- 
ing art pay, is a 
sense of humor. 

are 

eons People who can 

hm impress the public 

rles with their impor- 
rk- tance and make 
ile their friends think 
lol- they are great are 
sle- the ones who turn 
of their reputations 

into bank-balances. 

i They either have 


ne no sense of humor, 
or have sense enough 
to wait till they 
get home, then 
draw the curtains, 






lock the door, and, after feel- 
ing secure in their solitude, 
have a good laugh at them- 
selves. I suppose if I could 
have received you in a 
shaded room, with a blue 
light burning, and a piece of 
incense, with a studio-apron 
and all the effects and ‘props’ 
of a supposed genius, instead 
of in a walking-costume, just 
having come from shopping, 
you would have been much 
more affected.” 

““No, I shouldn’t,” I said. 
“TI understand, and I agree 
with you. But there is a lot 
in the old thing about famili- 
4) Portrait of John—— arity, and no man is a 
= hero to his wife.” 

“Oh! but mine is,” she exclaimed incon- 
sistently; ‘‘the more I know.of him the great- 
er he becomes in my mind.” 

As Mrs. Scott accompanied me to the en- 
trance-hall, the postman handed her a parcel 
of letters. She opened one. 

“A check!” I suggested. 

“No,” she said; “only a press-clip- 
ping. It says: ‘Kathleen Scott, the 
sculptor, an exhibition of whose work 
is now at the Grafton Galleries, is the 
wife of Captain Robert Scott, the ant- 
arctic explorer.’ That’s a startling 
piece of information, isn’t it?” 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Strelsa wrote to Quarren: “ Before material disaster threatened me I had made up my mind to a course of life 
which now has become impossible. . . . I contemplate a mariage de convenance—and I scarcely 
care whom I marry so long as he removes from me this terzor of a sordid and needy future ™ 
352 (“The Streets of Ascalon”) 
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The Streets of Ascalon 


A STORY OF A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE FOR THE LOVE OF A MAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “‘The Common Law,” ‘‘The ‘Turning Point,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis: The beginning of the story finds genteel New York excited over the advent of a beautiful Western widow, 
Strelsa Leeds, who is being vouched for by a grande dame of society. She is introduced to the reader at the Irish Legation. 
the abode of several congenial bachelors, among them Richard—also Rix, Ricky, and Dick—Quarren, a young man of no 
means but great talent, which he is devoting to society in return for its favors. He is a great favorite, but Strelsa seems 
not to care to meet him, and does not until her friends, the Wycherlys, open their new town house with a masked dance. 
Quarren is recognized as a harlequin, Mrs. Leeds as a Byzantine dancer dazzling with gold and jewels. Evading a swarm of 
admirers, she disappears through a wall of flowers. Quarren alone knows of a secret stairway, and he follows her to a 
concealed ee A battle of wits follows, Quarren making love to her, offering homage to her beauty, she, thinking her 
disguise is complete, coquetting with him. He offers to wager he can find out who she is. The forfeit is an hour out of life. 
He wins, and then, putting his arm about her, he tells her he is going to take the first minute in kissing her. 

The moment for unmasking comes. When he tells her who he is she is pleasantly disappointed in ci as the hour 
with him has proved him to be not the type of man she had supposed him to be. It is the beginning of sincere friendship 
on her part, unseasonable love-making on his. They go to the supper-room together, avoiding the scions of great wealth 
who are looking for her, and behind the palms they pledge their new friendship—‘‘with every sporting chance, worldly 
hazard, and heavenly possibility i in it."’ And the possibilities he proceeds to put to the test. He calls her up at noon the 
next day, begs to be allowed to call at once, and does so, taking desperate chances with the favor he has gained, and 
almost meeting disaster when he asks Strelsa pointblank if she is engaged to be married. But she forgives him, defends 
him that afternoon in a Fifth Avenue dowager’s drawing-room where he is being discussed with no flattery to himself 
and writes to him from the South, whither she goes next day with the Wycherlys. 

Mrs. Sprowi, the Fifth Avenue dowager, has assumed charge of a matrimonial campaign for Strelsa, and warns off 
all comers but a Sir Charles Mallison, whom she sends South, whence news comes that Langly Sprowl, who takes what 
he wants where he finds it, has decided to take Strelsa. However, she comes back promise free, though inclined to favor 
young Sprowl, whose frankness in telling her the gossip about himself has deceived her. Mrs. Sprowl’s attempt to dis- 
credit both Langly and Quarren leads to a break with the dowager, for Streisa defends both men and refuses to consider 
Sir Charles seriously. Then Quarren accomplishes his own undoing by kissing Strelsa after a quiet dinner in her home. 
Strelsa is no longer at home to him, but she has awakened in him a desire to be more than a society entertainer, and he 
absents himself from all those places where his presence formerly meant that the function in progress would end without 


a hitch. Mrs. Sprowl takes him to task for upsetting society and tells him to pick out the girl he wants—unless it is 
Strelsa—and she will get her for him. But he refuses to return to servitude. 


REMONITIONS of spring started 
the annual social exodus; because 
in thestreets of Ascalon and in the 
busy ways of Gath spring becomes 
summer overnight, and all Philis- 

tia is smitten by thesun. And all the mean- 
ness and shabbiness and effrontery of the 
monstrous city, all its civic pretense and tar- 
nished ostentation, are suddenly revealed 
when the summer sun blazes over Ascalon. 
Wherefore the daintier among the Philis- 
tines flee—idler, courtier, dangler, and 
squire of dames—not to return until the 
first snowflakes fall and the gray veil of 
November descends once more over the 
sorry sham of Ascalon. 

Out of the inner temple, his ears still 
ringing with the noise of the drones, Quar- 
ren had gone forth. And already, far away 
in the outer sunshine, he could see real 
people at work and at play, millions and 
millions of them—and a real sky overhead 
edging far horizons. 

He began real life once more in a bad 
way financially, his money being hopelessly 


locked up in Tappan Zee Park, a wooded and 
worthless tract of unimproved land along 
the Hudson which Quarren had supposed 
Lester Caldera was to finance for him. 

Recently, however, that suave young man 
had smilingly denied making any such prom- 
ise to anybody; which surprised and dis- 
concerted Quarren, who had no money 
with which to build sewers, roads, and 
electric plants. And he began to realize 
how carelessly he had drifted into the enter- 
prise—how carelessly he had drifted into 
everything and past everything for the 
last five years. 

After a hunt for a capitalist among and 
outside his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances he began to appreciate his own lunacy 
even more thoroughly. 

Then Lester Caldera good-naturedly 
offered to take the property off his hands 
for less than a third of what he paid Sprowl 
for it; and as Quarren’s adjoining options 
were rapidly expiring he was forced to ac- 
cept. Which put the boy almost entirely 
out of business; so he closed his handsome 
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office down-town and opened another in 
the front parlor of an old and rather dingy 
brownstone house on the east side of 
Lexington Avenue near Fiftieth Street and 
hung out his sign once more over the busy 
streets of Ascalon. 

Also he gave up his quarters at the Irish 
Legation, to the unfeigned grief of the dip- 
lomats domiciled there, and established 
himself in the back parlor and extension 
of the Lexington Avenue house, ready at 
all moments now for business or for sleep. 
Neither bothered him excessively. 

He wrote no more notes to Strelsa Leeds; 
that is, he posted no more, however many 
he may have composed. Rumors concern- 
ing her and Langly Sprowl and Sir Charles 
Mallison drifted out from the inner temple 
into the real world every day or so. But 
he never went back to the temple to verify 
them. That life was ended for him. Some- 
times, sitting alone at his desk, he fancied 
that he could almost hear the far laughter 
of the temple revels, and the humming of 
the drones. But the roar of the street-car, 
rushing, grinding through the steel-ribbed 
streets of Ascalon, always drowned it, and 
its far-seen phantom glitter became a burn- 
ing reality where the midday sun struck 
the office sign outside his open window. 

Fate, the ugly jade, was making faces 
at him, all kinds of faces. Just now she 
wore the gaunt mask of poverty, but Quar- 
ren continued to ignore her, because to 
him there was no real menace in her skinny 
grin, no real tragedy in what she threatened. 
Real tragedy lay in something very dif- 
ferent—perhaps in manhood awaking from 
ignoble lethargy to learn its own degeneracy 
in a young girl’s scornful eyes. 

All day long he sat in his office attending 
to the trivial business that came into it— 
not enough so far to give him a living. In 
the still spring evenings he retired to his 
quarters in the back parlor, bathed, dressed, 
and then went forth to dine, either at the 
Legation or with some one of the few 
friends he had cared to retain in that magic- 
lantern world which he at last had found 
uninhabitable—a world in which few virile 
men remain very long—fewer and fewer as 
the years pass on. For the gilding on the 


temple dome is peeling off, and the laughter 
is dying out, and the hum of the drones 
sounds drowsy, like unreal voices heard in 
summer dreams. 

“Tt is the passing of an imbecile society,” 
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declaimed Westguard—“‘the dying sounds 
of its meaningless noise—the first omens 
of a silence which foretells annihilation. 
Out of chavs will gradually emerge the 
elements of a real society—the splendid 
social and intellectual brotherhood of the 
future.” 

“See my forthcoming novel,” added 
Lacy, “$1.35 net, for sale at all booksellers 
or sent post-paid on receipt of—”’ 

“You little fashionable fop!” growled 
Westguard, ‘‘there’s a winter coming for 
all butterflies!” 

“T’ve seen ’em dancing over the snow on 
a mild and sunny day,” retorted Lacy. 
“Karl, my son, the nobly despairing writer 
with a grouch never yet convinced any- 
body.” 

“T don’t despair,” retorted Westguard. 
“This country is getting what it wants and 
what it deserves, ladled out to it in unap- 
petizing gobs. Year after year great in- 
coming waves of ignorance sweep us from 
ocean to ocean; but I don’t forget that 
those very waves also carry a constantly 
growing and enlightened class higher and 
higher toward permanent solidity. 

“Every annual wave pushes the flotsam 
of the year before toward the solid land. 
The acquaintance with sordid things is 
the first real impulse toward education. 
Some day there will be no squalor in the 
land—neither the physical conditions in 
our slums nor the arid intellectual deserts 
within the social frontiers.” 

“But the waves will accomplish that— 
not your very worthy novels,” said Lacy 
impudently. 

“Tf you call ’em ‘worthy’ I'll bat you on 
the head,” roared Westguard, sitting up 
on the sofa where he had been sprawling; 
and laughter, loud and long, rattled the 
windows in the Irish Legation. 

The May night was hot; a sickly breeze 
stirred the curtains at the open windows 
of Westguard’s living-room, where the 
Legation was entertaining informally. 

Quarren, Lacy, O’Hara, and Sir Charles 
Mallison sat by the window playing poker; 
the Earl of Dankmere, perched on the 
piano-stool, was mournfully rattling off 
a string of melodies acquired along Broad- 
way; Westguard himself, flat on his back, 
occupied a leather lounge and dispensed 
philosophy when permitted. 

“You know,” said Lacy, dealing rapidly, 
“you're only a tin-horn philosopher, Karl, 
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but you really could write a good story if 
you tried. Get your people into action. 
That’s the game.” 

O’Hara nodded. “Interestin’ people, in 
books and outside, are always doin’ things, 
not talkin’,”’ he said—‘“‘like Sir Charles 
quietly drawin’ four cards to a kicker and 
sayin’ nothin’.” 

“Like old Dankmere, yonder, playing 
‘Madame Sherry’ and not trying to tell 
us why human beings enjoy certain sounds 
known as harmonies, but just keeping busy 
beating the box.” 

“Like a pretty woman who is contented 
to be as attractive and cunnin’ as she can 
be, and not stoppin’ to explain the anatomy 
of romantic love and personal beauty,” 
added O’Hara. 

“T ike—’’ 

“For Heaven’s sake give me a stack of 
chips and shut up!” shouted Westguard, 
jumping to his feet and striding to the table. 
“Everybody on earth is competent to write 
a book except an author, but I defy any- 
body to play my poker hands for me! 
Come on, Dankmere! Let’s clean out this 
complacent crowd!” 

Lord Dankmere complied, and seated 
himself at the table, anxiously remarking 
to Quarren that he kad come to America 
to acquire capital, not to spend it. Sir 
Charles laughed and dealt; Westguard 
drew five cards, attempted to bluff Quar- 
ren’s full hand, and was _ scandalously 
routed. 

Again the cards were dealt, and O’Hara 
bet the limit; and the Earl of Dankmere 
came back with an agonized burst of chips 
that scared out Lacy and Sir Charles and 
left Quarren thinking. 

When finally the dust of combat blew clear 
of the scene Dankmere’s stacks were nearly 
gone, and Quarren’s had become symmetric- 
al sky-scrapers. 

Lacy said to Dankmere: “ Now that you’ve 
learned how to get poor quickly you’re 
better prepared for the study of riches anc 
how to acquire em. Kindly pass the buck 
unless your misfortunes have paralyzed 
you.” 

“The whole country,” said his lordship, 
“is nothing but one gigantic poker game. I 
sail on the next steamer. I’m bluffed out.”’ 
° “Poor old Dankmere,’”’ purred Lacy, 
won’t the ladies love you?”’ 

“Their demonstrations,” said the earl, 
“are not keeping me awake nights.” 


, 
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“Something keeps Quarren awake nights, 
judging by his transom light. Is it love, 
Ricky?” 

A slight color mounted to Quarren’s 
thin cheeks, but he answered carelessly: 
“T read late sometimes. How many cards 
do you want?” 

Sir Charles Mallison turned his head 
after a moment and looked at Quarren; 
and meeting his eye, said pleasantly: “I 
want only one card, Quarren. Please give 
me the right one.”’ 

“Which?” 

“The queen of hearts.”’ 

“Dealer draws one also,” said Quarren. 

Sir Charles laid down his hand with a 
smile. ‘“‘Did you fill?’’ he asked Quarren 
as everybody else remained out. 

“TI don’t mind showing,” said Quarren, 
sorting out his cards, faces up. 

“Which end?” inquired O’ Hara. 

“An interior.” And he touched the 
queen of hearts carelessly. 

“Crazy playing and lunatic’s luck,” 
commented Lacy. ‘‘Dankmere, and you 
too, Sir Charles, you’d better cut and run 
for home as fast as your little legs can toddle. 
Quarren is on the loose.” 

Sir Charles laughed, glanced at Quarren, 
then turned to Dankmere. “It’s none of 
my business,” he said, “but if you really 
are in the devilish financial straits you pre- 
tend to be, why don’t you square up things 
and go into trade?” 

“Square things?”’ repeated the little earl 
mournfully; ‘will somebody tell me how? 
Haven’t I been trying out everything? 
Didn’t I back a musical comedy of sorts? 
Didn’t I even do a turn in it myself?” 

“That’s what probably smashed it,” 
observed O’Hara. 

“He did it very well,” 
Charles. 

“Tf I wasn’t a bigger ass than I am,” 
said the earl, “I’d go into vaudeville and 
let my creditors howl.” 

“Did they really send you over here?” 
asked O’Hara, knowing that his lordship 

made no bones about it. 

“They certainly did. 
I’ve made of it, haven’t I? 


laughed Sir 


And a fine mess 
No decent 


girl wants me—though why, I don’t know, 
because I’m decent enough as men go. But 
your newspapers make fun of me and my 
title—and I might as well cut away to 
Dankmere Tarns and let ’em pick my car- 
cass clean.” 
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“What’s Dankmere’ Tarns?” asked 
O’Hara. 

“‘Mine, except the mortgages on it.” 

“Entailed?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“Kept up?” 

“No, shut up.” 

“What sort of a gallery is that of yours 
at Dankmere Tarns?”’ inquired Sir Charles, 
turning around. 

“How the devil do I know!” replied his 
lordship fretfully. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about pictures.” 

“Are there not some very valuable ones 
there?” 

“There are a lot of very dirty ones.” 

“Don’t you know their value?”’ 

“No, I don’t. But I fancy the good ones 
were sold off long ago—twenty years ago, 
I believe. There was a sale—a lot of rub- 
bish of sorts. I took it for granted that 
Lister’s people cleaned out everything worth 
taking.”’ 

“When you go back,” said Sir Charles, 
“inspect that rubbish again. Perhaps 
Lister’s people overlooked enough to get 
you out of your financial difficulties. Pic- 


tures that sold for one hundred pounds 
twenty years ago might bring one thou- 


sand pounds to-day. It’s merely a sug- 
gestion, Dankmere—if you’ll pardon it.”’ 

“And a good one,” added O’Hara. “I 
know a lot of interestin’ people, and they 
tell me that you can sell any rotten old 
picture over here for any amount of money. 
Sting ’°em, Dankmere. Get to ’em!”’ 

“You might send for some of your pic- 
tures,” said Lacy, “and have a shot at the 
auction-mad amateur. He’s too easy.” 

“And pay duty and storage and gallery 
hire and auction fees!—no, thanks,” replied 
the little earl cautiously. “I’ve burnt my 
bally fingers too often in schemes.” 

“T’ve a back room behind my office,” 
said Quarren. ‘‘ You can store them there 
if you like, without charge.” 

“Besides, if they’re genuine, there will 
be no duty to pay,” explained Sir Charles. 

Dankmere sucked on his cigar, but made 
no comment; and the game went on, dis- 
astrously for him. 

Quarren said casually to Sir Charles, 
“T suppose you will be off to Newport, 
soon?” 

“To-morrow. When do you leave town?” 

“T expect to remain in town nearly all 
summer.” 
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“Tsn’t that rather hard?” 

“No; it doesn’t matter much,” said the 
boy indifferently. 

‘Many people are already on the wing,” 
observed Lacy. 

“The Calderas have gone, I hear, and 
the Vernons and Mrs. Sprowl,” added 
O’Hara. 

“T suppose the Wycherlys will open 
Witch-Hollow in June,” said Quarren care- 
lessly. 

“Yes. Are you asked?” 

“ Ne.” 

“Doubtless you will be,”’ said Sir Charles. 
‘Jim Wycherly is mad about aviation, and 
several men are going to send their biplanes 
up and try ’em out.” 

“T’m goin’,” announced O’Hara. 

Quarren drew one card, and filled his 
house. Sir Charles laid aside his useless 
hand with a smile and turned to Quarren: 
““Mrs. Leeds has spoken so often and so 
pleasantly of you that I have been rather 
hoping I might some day have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing you better. I am very 
glad that the Legation asked me to-night.” 

Quarren remained absolutely still for a 
few moments. Then he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Leeds 
is very generous in her estimate of me.” 

“She is a woman of rare qualities.” 

“Of unusual qualities and rare charm,” 
said Quarren coolly. “I think, Karl, that 
I'll make it ten more to draw cards. Are 
you all staying in?” . 

Before the party broke up—and it was 
an early one—Lord Dankmere turned to 
Quarren. “T’ll drop in at your office if 
I may some morning,” he said. ‘May I?” 

“Tt will give me both pleasure and di- 
version,” said Quarren, laughing. ‘There 
is not enough business in my office to afford 
me either. Also, you are welcome to send 
for those pictures and store them in my 
back parlor until you can find a purchaser.” 

‘“‘Tt’s an idea, isn’t it?’”’ mused his lord- 
ship. ‘Now I don’t suppose you happen 
to know anything about such rubbish, do 
you?—pictures and that sort! What?” 

‘““Why—yes—I do, in a way.” 

“The devil you do! But then I’ve al- 
ways been told that you knew something 
about everything.” 

“Very, very little,” said Quarren, laugh- 
ing. “In an ignorant world smatterings 
are reverenced. But the fashionable Phil- 
istine of yesterday; who used to boast of 
his ignorance regarding things artistic and 
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intellectual, is becoming a little ashamed 
of his ignorance.” 

Dankmere, reddening, said 
“That applies to me, doesn’t it?” 

“T beg your pardon!—I didn’t mean it 
that way.” 

“You're right, anyway. I’m damnably 
ignorant. See here, Quarren, if I send over 
for some of those pictures of mine, will you 
give me your opinion like a good fellow 
before I make a bally ass of myself by offer- 
ing probable trash to educated people?”’ 

“Tl tell you all I know about your 
pictures, if that is what you mean,” said 
Quarren, much amused. 

They shook hands as Sir Charles came 
up to make his adieus. 

“Good-by,” he said to Quarren. “I’m 
off to Newport to-morrow. And—I— 
promised to ask you to come with me.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Mrs. Sprowl told me to bring you. You 
know how informal she is.”’ 

Quarren, surprised, glanced sharply at 
Sir Charles. “I don’t believe she really 
wants me,” he said. 

“Tf she didn’t she wouldn’t have made 
me promise to bring you. She’s that sort, 
you know. Won’t you come? I am sure 
that Mrs. Leeds, also, would be glad to 
see you.” . 

Quarren looked him coolly and unpleas- 
antly in the eyes. “Do you really believe 
that?” he asked, almost insolently. 

Sir Charles reddened. ‘She asked me to 
say so to you. I heard from her this mor :- 
ing; and I have fulfilled her request.” 

“Thank her for ‘me,” returned Quarren, 
level eyed and very white. 

“Which means?” insisted Sir Charles. 

“Absolutely nothing,” said Quarren in a 
voice which makes enemies. 

The following day Sir Charles left for 
Newport, where Mrs. Sprowl had opened 
Skyland, her villa of pink Tennessee marble, 
to a lively party of young people, of which 
Strelsa Leeds made one. And once more, 
according to the newspapers, her engage- 
ment to Sir Charles was expected to be 
announced at any moment. 

When Quarren picked up the newspapers 
from his office desk next morning he found 
the whole story there—a story to which 
he had become accustomed. But the next 
day, the papers repeated the news. And 
it remained, for the first time, uncontra- 
dicted by anybody. All that morning he 
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sat at his desk staring at her picture, repro- 
duced on the first page of every newspaper 
in town—stared at it, and at the neighboring 
likeness of Sir Charles in the uniform of 
his late regiment; read once more of Strelsa’s 
first marriage with all its sequence of misery 
and degradation; read fulsome columns 
celebrating her beauty, her popularity, her 
expected engagement: to one of the wealthi- 
est Englishmen in the world. 

To Quarren it all meant nothing more 
definite than a stupid sequence of printed 
words; and he dropped his blond head into 
both hands and gazed out into the sunshine. 
And presently he remembered the golden 
dancer laughing at him from under her 
dainty mask—years and years ago; and then 
he thought of the woman whose smooth 
young hands once seemed to melt so sweetly 
against his—thought of her gray eyes 
tinged with violet, and her hair and mouth 
and throat—and her cheek faintly fragrant 
against his—a moment’s miracle—and then, 
the end— 

He made a quick, aimless movement as 
though impatiently escaping sudden pain; 
cleared his sun-dazzled eyes and began, half 
blindly, to turn over his morning’s letters— 
circulars, bills, business matters—and sud- 
denly came upon a letter from her. For a 
while he merely gazed at it, incredulous of 
its reality. Then he opened the envelope 
very deliberately and, still scarcely con- 
vinced, unfolded the scented sheaf of note- 


paper. 


DEAR MR. QUARREN: 

At Mrs. Sprowl’s suggestion I wrote to Sir Charles 
asking him to be kind enough to bring you with him 
when he came to Skyland. Somehow, I am afraid 
that my informality may have offended you; and 
if this is so, I am sorry. We have been such good 
friends that I supposed I might venture to send you 
such a message. But perhaps I ought to have 
written it to you instead—I don’t know. Lately 
it seems as though many things that I have done 
have been entirely misunderstood. 

It’s gray weather here, and the sea looks as though 
it were bad tempered; and I’ve been rather dis- 
contented, too, this morning— ; 

I don’t really mean that. There is a very jolly 
party here. . . . I believe that I’m growing a little 
tired of parties. ; 

Molly has asked me to Witch-Hollow for a quiet 
week in June, and I’m going. She would ask you 
if I suggested it. Shall I? Because, since we last 
met, once or twice the thought has occurred to me 
that perhaps an explanation was overdue. Not 
that I should make any to you if you and I meet 
at Witch-Hollow. There isn’t any to make—except 
by my saying that I hope to see you again. Will 
you be content with that admission of guilt? 
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I meant to speak to you again that day at the 
charity affair, only there were so many people 
bothering—and you seemed to be so delightfully 
preoccupied with that pretty Cyrille Caldera. I 
really had no decent opportunity to speak to you 
again without making her my mortal enemy—and 
you, too, perhaps. 

May I dare to be a little friendly now and say 
that I would like to see you? Somehow I feel that 
even still I may venture to talk to you on a 
different plane and footing from any which exists 
between other men and me. You were once so 
friendly, so kind, so nice to me. You have been 
nice—always. And if I seem to have acquired any 
of the hardness, any of the cynical veneer, any of 
the fashionable skepticism and unbelief which, 
perhaps, no woman entirely escapes in my environ- 
ment, it all softens and relaxes and fades and seems 
to slip away as soon as I begin to talk to you— 
even on this note-paper. Which is only one way 
of saying, “‘ Please be my friend again!” 

I sometimes hear about you from others. I am 
impressively informed that you have given up all 
frivolous social activity and are now most indus- 
triously devoting yourself to your real-estate busi- 
ness. And I am wondering whether this bewildering 
volte-face is to be permanent. 

Because I see no reason for anybody’s going to 
extremes. Between the hermit’s cell and the Palace 
of Delights there is a quiet and happy country. 
Don’t you know that? 

Would you care to write to me and tell me a little 
about yourself? Do you think it,odd or capricious 
of me to write to you? And are you perhaps irri- 
tated because of my manners, which must have 
seemed to you discourteous—perhaps rude? 

I know, of course, that you called on me; _ that 
you telephoned; that you wrote to me; and that 
I made no response. And I am going to make no 
explanation. Can your friendship, or what may 
remain of it, stand the strain? If it can, please write 
to me. And forgive me whatever injustice I have 
seemed to do you. I-ask it because, although you 
may not believe it, my regard for you has never 
become less since the night that a harlequin and 
a golden dancer met in the noisy halls of old King 
Carnival. Only, the girl who writes you this was 
younger and happier then than I think she ever 
will be again. 

Your friend—if you wish— 

STRELSA LEEDS. 


He wrote her by return mail: 


My Dear Mrs. LEEDs: 

When a man has made up his mind to drown 
without any more fuss, it hurts him to be hauled 
out and resuscitated and told that he is still alive. 

If you mean, ultimately, to let me drown, do it 
now. I’ve been too miserable over you. Also, I 
was insulting to Sir Charles. He’s too decent to 
have told you; but I was. And I can’t ask his 
pardon except by mending my manner toward him 
in future. 

I’m a nobody; I haven’t any money; and I 
love you. That is how the matter stands this day 
in May. Let me know the worst, and I’ll drown 
this time for good and all. 

Are you engaged to marry Sir Charles? 

R. S. QUARREN. 


Robert W. 
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By return mail came a note from her: 


Can you not care for me and still be kind to me, 
Mr. Quarren? If what you say about your regard 
for me is true—but it is certainly exaggerated, any- 
way—should not your attitude toward me include 
a nobler sentiment? I mean friendship. And I 
know whereof I speak, because I am conscious of a 
capacity for it—a desire for it—and for you as the 
object of it. I believe that, if you cared for it, I 
could give you the very best of me in a friendship 
of the highest type. 

It is in me to give it—a pure, devoted, lofty, 
untroubled friendship, absolutely free of lesser and 
material sentiments. Am I sufficiently frank? I 
want such a friendship. I need it. I have never 
before offered it to any man—the kind I mean to 
give you if you wish. 

I believe it would satisfy you; I am convinced 
that yours would satisfy me. You don’t know how 
I have missed such a friendship in you. I have 
wanted it from the very beginning of our acquaint- 
ance. But I had—problems—to solve, first; and 
I had to let our friendship lie dormant. Now I 
have solved my perplexities, and all my leisure is 
for you again, if you will. Do you want it? 

Think over what I have written. Keep my letter 
for a week and then write me. Does my offer not 
deserve a week’s consideration? 

Meanwhile please keep away from deep water. 
I do not wish you to drown. 

STRELSA LEEDS. 


P.S. Lord Dankmere is here. He is insufferable. 
He told Mrs. Sprowl that you and he were going into 
the antique-picture business. You wouldn’t think 
of going into anything whatever with a man of 
that sort, would you? Or was it merely a British 
jest? 


He wrote at once: 


I have your letter and will keep it a week before 
replying. But—are you engaged? 


She answered: 


The papers have had me engaged to Barent Van 
Dyne, to Langly Sprowl, to Sir Charles. You may 
take your choice if you are determined to have me 
engaged to somebody. No doubt you think my 
being engaged would make our future friendship 
safer. I’ll attend to it immediately if you wish me 
to. 


Evidently she was in a gay and contrary 
humor when she wrote so flippantly to him. 
And he replied in kind and quite as lightly. 
Then, at the week’s end, he wrote her 
that he had considered her letter, and that 
he accepted the friendship she offered, 
and gave her his in return. 

She did not reply. 

He wrote her again a week later, but 
had no answer. Another week passed, and 
slowly into his senses crept the dread of 
deep waters closing around him. And after 
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another week he began to wonder, dully, 
how long it would take a man to drown if 
he made no struggle. 

Meanwhile several dozen crates and 
packing-cases had arrived at the customs 
house for the Earl of Dankmere; and 
in process of time were delivered at the 
real-estate office of R. S. Quarren, littering 
his sleeping-quarters and office and over- 
flowing into the extension and back yard. 

It was the first of June and extraordi- 
narily hot when Lord Dankmere and Quar- 
ren, armed with pincers, chisels, and ham- 
mers, attacked the packing-cases in the back 
yard. His lordship was not expert at manual 
labor; neither was Quarren; and some little 
blood was shed from the azure veins of 
Dankmere and the ruddier integument of 
the younger man as picture after picture 
emerged from its crate, some heavily framed, 
some merely sagging on their ancient un- 
keyed stretchers, and all regarded in amaze- 
ment by the neighbors, and by two young 
men who alternately smoked and stanched 
their wounds under the summer sky. 

““Dankmere,”’ said Quarren at last, ‘did 
your people send over your entire collec- 
tion?” 

“No; but I thought it might be as well 


to have plenty of rubbish on hand in case 
a demand should spring up." What do they 


look like to you, Quarren—I mean, what’s 
your first impression?” 

“They look all right.” 

“Really?” 

“Certainly. They seem to be genuine 
enough as far as I can see.”’ 

“But are they otherwise any good?” 

“T think so. Ill go over each canvas 
every carefully and give you my opinion for 
what it’s worth. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
Dankmere, where are we going to put all 
these canvases?” 

“T suppose,” said the earl gloomily, “T’ll 
be obliged to store what you haven’t room 
for. And as I gradually grow poorer and 
poorer the day will arrive when I can’t 
pay storage; and they’ll sell ’em under my 
nose at auction, Quarren. And first I know 
the papers will blossom out with: ‘A 
wonderful Rembrandt discovered in a 
junk-shop! Ancient picture bought for 
five dollars and pronounced a gem by ex- 
perts! Lucky purchaser refuses a hundred 
thousand dollars cash!’”’ 

Quarren laughed and turned away into 
the house; and Dankmere followed, gloom- 
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ily predicting his own approaching finan- 
cial annihilation. 

From his office Quarren telephoned a 
picture-dealer to send men with heavy wire, 
hooks, ladders, and other paraphernalia; 
then he and Dankmere made their toilets, 
resumed their coats, and returned to the 
sunny office to await events. 

After a few moments the earl said ab- 
ruptly, ‘Would you care to go into this 
adventure with me, Quarren?”’ 

‘“‘T?” said Quarren, surprised. 

“Yes. Will you?” 

“Why, I have my own business, Dank- 
mere.” 

“Ts it enough to keep you busy?” 

“No—not yet—but I—” 

“Then, like a good fellow, help me sell 
these beastly pictures. I haven’t any money 
to offer you, Quarren, but if you’ll be will- 
ing to hang the pictures around your office 
here and in the back parlor and the exten- 
sion, and if you’ll talk the merry talk to the 
lunatics who may come in to look at ’em and 
tell °em what the bally pictures are and fix 
the proper prices—why—why, I’ll make any 
arrangement with you that you please. Say 
a haif interest, now. Would that be fair?” 

“Fair? Of course! It’s far too liberal 
an offer—but I—”’ 

“Tt’s worth that to me, Quarren—if 
you can see your way to helping me out.” 

“But my help isn’t worth half what these 
pictures might very easily bring—even 
at public auction.” 

“Why not? I’d have to pay an auction- 
eer, an expert to appraise them, an art- 
dealer to hang them in his gallery for a 
couple of weeks—either that or rent a place 
by the year. The only way I can recom- 
pense you for your wall space, for talking 
art talk to visitors, for fixing prices, is to 
offer you half of what we make. Why not? 
You pay a pretty stiff rent here, don’t you? 
You also pay a servant. You pay for heat 
and light, don’t you? So if you’ll turn this 
floor into a combination gallery of sorts— 
art and real estate, you see—we’ll go into 
business, egad! What? The Dankmere 
Galleries! What? By gad! I'll havea sign 
made to hang out there beside your shingle 
—only I’m afraid you’ll have to pay for it, 
Quarren, and recompense yourself after 
we sell the first picture.” 

“But, Dankmere,” Quarren protested, 
very much amused, “I don’t want to be- 
come a picture-dealer.”’ 
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“What’s the harm? Take a shot at it, 
old chap! A young man can’t collect too 
many kinds of experience. Take me, for 
example. I’ve sold dogs and hunters on 
commission, gone shares in about every 
rotten scheme anybody ever suggested to 
me, financed a show and acted in it—as 
you know—and, by gad! here Iam now a 
dealer in old masters! Be a good fellow 
and come in with me. What?” 

“T don’t really know enough about 
antique pictures to—”’ 

“What’s the odds! Neither do I! My 
dear sir, we must lie like gentlemen for the 
honor of the Dankmere Galleries! What? 
Along comes a chap walking slowly and 
painfully for the weight of the money in 
his pockets. ‘Ho!’ says he— ‘a genuine Van 
Dyck!’ ‘Certainly,’ you say, very coldly. 
And, ‘How much?’ says he, shivering for 
fear he mayn’t get it. ‘Three hundred 
thousand dollars,’ you say, trying not to 
yawn in his face.” 

Quarren could no longer control his 
laughter; Dankmere blinked at him ami- 
ably. 

“We'll hang them anyhow, Dankmere,”’ 
he said. “As long as there is so little busi- 
ness in the office I don’t mind looking after 
your pictures for you.” 

“Yours too,” urged the earl.. 

“No; I can’t accept anything.” 

“Then it’s all off!’ exclaimed Dankmere, 
turning a bright red. ‘I’m blessed if I'll 
accept charity!—even if I am _ hunting 
heiresses. I’ll marry money if I can, but 
I’m damned if I'll hold out a tin cup for 
coppers!”’ 

“Tf you feel that way,” began Quarren, 
very much embarrassed, “I’ll do whatever 
would make you feel comfortable.” 

“Half interest or it’s all off! A Dank- 
mere means what he says—now and then.” 

“One-third interest, then.”’ 

“A half, by gad! There’s a good fellow!” 

“No; one-third is all I’ll accept.” 

“Oh, very well. It may amount to ten 
dollars—it may amount to ten thousand— 
and ten times that, perhaps. What?” 

“Perhaps,” said Quarren, smiling. “And, 
if you’re going out, Dankmere, perhaps 
you had better order a sign painted—any- 
thing you like, of course. Because I’m 
afraid I couldn’t leave these pictures here 
indefinitely, and we might as well make 
plans to get rid of some of them as soon as 
possible.”’ 
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“Right-o! I’m off to find a painter. 
Leave it to me, Quarren. And when the 
picture-hangers come, have them hung in 
a poor light—I mean the pictures—God 
knows they need it—the dimmer the light 
the better. What? Take care of yourself, 
old chap. There’s money in sight, believe 
me!” 

And the lively little earl trotted out, 
swinging his stick and setting his straw 
hat at an angle slightly rakish. 

No business came to the office that sunny 
afternoon; neither did the picture-hangers. 
And Quarren, uneasy, and not caring to 
leave Dankmere’s ancestral collection of 
pictures in the back yard all night lest the 
cats and a possible shower knock a little 
superfluous antiquity into them, had just 
started to go out and hire somebody to 
help him carry the canvases into the base- 
ment, when the office door opened in his 
very face and Molly Wycherly came in. 

“Why, Molly!” he exclaimed, surprised; 
“this is exceedingly nice of you.”’ 

“Oh; Ricky, I’m glad to see you! But 
I don’t want to buy a house or sell one or 
anything. I’m very unhappy—and I’m 
glad to see you.” 

She pressed his hand with both her 
gloved ones; he closed the door and re- 
turned to the office; and she seated her- 
self on top of his desk. 

“You dear boy,” she said; “you are 
thin and white, and you don’t look very 
happy either. Are you?” 

“Why, of course I’m happy.” 

“T don’t believe it! Anyway, I was pass- 
ing, and I saw your shingle swinging, and 
I made the chauffeur stop on the impulse 
of the moment. How are you, Ricky dear?” 

“First rate. You are even unusually 
pretty, Molly.” 

“T don’t feel so. Strelsa and I came in to 
town for the afternoon—on the most horrid 
kind of business, Ricky.” 

“T’m sorry—” 

“You will be sorrier when you hear that 
about all of Strelsa’s money was in that 
miserable Adamant Trust Company wl.ich 
is causing so much scandal. You didn’t 
know Strelsa’s money was in it, did you?” 

“No,” he said gravely. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful? The child doesn’t 
know whether she will ever get a penny or 
not. Some of those disgusting men have 
run away, one shot himself—you read about 
it!—and now they are trying to pretend 
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that the two creatures they have arrested 
are insane and irresponsible. I don’t care 
whether they are or not; Id like to kill 
them. How does their insanity concern 
Strelsa? For three weeks she hasn’t known 
what to think, what to expect—and even 
her lawyers can’t tell her. I hate lawyers. 
But J think the chances are that her pretty 
house will be for sale before long. Wouldn’t 
it be too tragic if it came into your office!” 

“Don’t say such things, Molly,” he said, 
bending his head over the desk and fumbling 
with his pen. 

“Well, I knew you’d be sympathetic. 
It’s a shame—a crime!—it’s absolutely 
disgusting the way men gamble with other 
people’s money and cheat and lie and— 
and—oh, it’s a perfectly rotten world, and 
I’m tired of it!” 

“Where is Mrs. Leeds?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

“At Witch-Hollow—in town for this after- 
noon to see her stupid lawyers. They don’t 
do anything. They say they can’t just yet. 
They’re lazy or—something worse. That’s 
my opinion. We go out on the five-three 
train—Strelsa and I.” 

“Ts she—much affected?” 

“No; and that ’s the silly part of it. 


It would simply wreck me. But she hasn’t 


wept a single tear. I suppose she’ll have 
to marry, now.” Mrs. Wycherly glanced 
askance at Quarren, but his face remained 
gravely expressionless. 

“Ricky dear?” 

“Yes.” 

“T had a frightful row, on your account, 
with Mrs. Sprowl.” 

“T’m sorry. Why?” 

“T told her I was going to ask you and 
Strelsa to Witch-Hollow.”’ 

Quarren said calmly: ‘‘Don’t do it then, 
Molly. There’s no use of your getting in 
wrong with Mrs. Sprowl.” 

Mrs. Wycherly laughed. ‘Oh, I found 
a way around. I asked Mrs. Sprowl and 
Sir Charles at the same time.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, turning 

a colorless face to hers. 
‘ “WhatIsay. Ricky dear, I suppose that 
Strelsa will have to marry a wealthy man, 
now—and I believe she realizes it, too—but 
I—wanted her to marry you, some day.” 

He swung around again, confronting her. 
“You darling!” he said under his breath. 

Mrs. Wycherly’s lip trembled and she 
dabbed at hereyes. “I wish I could express 
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my feelings like Mrs. Sprowl, but I can’t,” 


she said naively. ‘Sir Charles will marry 
her now; I know perfectly well he will— 
unless Langly Sprowl—” 

Quarren drew his breath sharply. 
that man,” he said. 

““God knows, Ricky. He’s after Strelsa 
every minute—and he can make himself 
agreeable. The worst of it is that Strelsa 
does not believe what she hears about him. 
Women are that way, often. The moment 
the whole world pitches into a man, women 
are inclined to believe him a martyr—and 
end by discrediting every unworthy story 
concerning him. I don’t know, but I think 
it is already a little that way with Strelsa. 
He’s a clever brute—and oh! what a re- 
morseless man! I said that once to Strelsa, 
and she said very warmly that I entirely 
misjudged him. I wish Mary Ledwith 
would come back and bring things to a 
crisis—I do, indeed.”’ 

Quarren said, calmly, “You don’t think 
Mrs. Leeds is engaged to Sprowl, do you?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Sometimes I 
don’t know what to think of Strelsa. I’m 
certain that she was not engaged to him 
four weeks ago when she was at Newport.” 

Quarren gazed out into the sunlit street. 
It was just four weeks ago that her letters 
ceased. Had she stopped writing because 
of worry over the Adamant Trust? Or was 
there another reason? 

“T suppose,” said Molly, dabbing at her 
eyes, “that Strelsa can’t pick and choose 
now. I suppose she’s got to marry for sor- 
did and sensible and material reasons. But 
if only she would choose Sir Charles—I think 
I could be almost reconciled to her losing 
you.” 

Quarren laughed harshly. “An irrepara- 
ble loss to any woman,” he said. “I doubt 
that Mrs. Leeds survives losing me.”’ 

“Ricky! She cares a great deal for you! 
SodoI. And Strelsa does care for you.” 

“Not too rashly, I hope,” he said with 
another disagreeable laugh. 

“Oh, that isn’t like you, Ricky! You’re 
not the sneering, fleering, nasty kind. If 
you are badly hurt, take it better than that.” 

“T can’t!” he said between set teeth. 
“‘T care for her; she knows it. I guess she 
knows, too, that what she once said to me 
started me into what I’m doing now— 
working, waiting, living like a dog—doing 
my best to keep my self-respect and ob- 
tain hers—” He choked, regained his 
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self-control, and went on quietly: “Why 
do you think I dropped out of everything? 
To try to develop whatever may be in me— 
so that I could speak to her as an equal 
and not as the court-jester and favorite 
mountebank of the degenerate gang she 
travels with.” 

“Ricky!” 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said sullenly. 

“TI am not offended, you poor boy. I 
hadn’t realized that you were so much in 
love with her—so deeply concerned—”’ 

“T have always been. She knows it.” 
He cleared his eyes and turned a dazed 
gaze on the sunny street once more. “If 
I could—” he stopped; a hopeless look 
came into his eyes. Then he slowly shook 
his head. 

“Oh, Ricky! Ricky! Can’t you do 
something? Can’t you make a lot of money 
very quickly? You see, Strelsa has simply 
got to marry money. Be fair; be just to 
her. A girl can’t exist without money, 
can she? You know that, don’t you?”’ 

“Y’ve heard your world say so.” 

“You know it’s true!” 

“T don’t know what is true. I don’t 
know truth from falsehood. I suppose 
that love requires money to keep it nour- 
ished—as roses require manure.” 

“Ricky!” ; 

“T’m speaking of your world 

“My world! The entire world knows that 
money is necessary—except perhaps a silly 
sentimentalist here and there.”’ 

“Yes, there are one or two—here and 
there,” he said. “But they’re all poor— 
and prejudiced.” 

Molly applied her handkerchief to her'eyes, 
viciously. ‘I hope you are not one, Ricky. 
I’m sure I’m not fool enough to expect a 
girl who has been accustomed to everything 
to be contented without anything.”’ 

“There’s her husband as an asset.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t talk slush!” 

“ And—children—perhaps.”’ 

“And no money to educate them! You 
dear boy, there is nothing to do—absolutely 
nothing—unless it’s based on money. You 
know it; I know it. People without it 
are intolerable—a nuisance to everybody 
and to themselves. What could Strelsa 
find in life without the means to enjoy it?”’ 

“Nothing—perhaps. But I believe I'll 
ask her.”’ 

“She'll tell you the truth, Ricky. She’s 
an unusually truthful woman. I must go 
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down-town. Strelsa and I are lunching” 
—she reddened—‘ with Langly. His aunt 
would kill me if she heard of it. I positively 
do not dare ask Langly to Witch-Hollow 
because I’m so deadly afraid of that fat old 
woman! ... Besides, I don’t want him 
there—although—if Strelsa has to marry 
him—”’ 

She fell silent and thoughtful, reflecting, 
perhaps, that if Strelsa was going to take 
Langly Sprowl, her country house might 
as well have the benefit of any fashionable 
and social glamour incident to the announce- 
ment. Then, glancing at Quarren, her 
heart smote her, and she flushed. 

“Come up to Witch-Hollow, Ricky dear, 
and get her to elope with you if you can! 
Will you?”’ 

“T’llcometo Witch-Hollow if you ask me.” 

“That’s ducky of you. You are a good 
sport, Ricky—and always were! Go on 
and marry her if you can. Other women 
have stood it. And, I know it’s vulgar and 
low and catty of me—but I’d love to see 
Mrs. Sprowl blow up—and see that hatchet- 
faced Langly disappointed—yes, I would, 
and I don’t care what you think! Their 
ancestors were common people, and Heaven 
knows why a Wycherly of Wycherly should 
be afraid of the descendants of Dutch rum- 
smugglers!” 

Quarren looked up with a weary smile. 
“But you are afraid,” he said. 

“T am,” admitted Molly furiously; and 
marched out. 

As he put her into her car he said, “ Write 
me if you don’t change your mind about 
asking me to Witch-Hollow.” 

“No fear,” said the pretty little woman; 
“and,” she added, “I hope you make mis- 
chief and raise the very dickens all around. 
I sincerely hope you do!” 

“T hope so, too,” he said with the ghost 
of a smile. 





VIII 


A FORTNIGHT later Strelsa wrote to Quar- 
ren for the first time in nearly two months. 


DEAR MR. QUARREN: 

Molly says that she saw you in town two weeks 
ago, and that she told you how unexpectedly my 
worldly affairs have altered since I last wrote to you. 

I am not yet sure what the outcome of this Ada- 
mant affair will be. Neither, apparently, are my 
attorneys. But it is absolutely certain that if I 
recover anything at all, it will not amount to very 
much—not nearly enough to live on. 











When they first brought the unpleasant news to 
me my instinct was to sit down and write you about 
it. FE was horribly scared, and wanted you to know 
it. I didn’t yield to the impulse, as you know—I 
cannot give you the reasons why. They were merely 
intuitions at first; later they became reasons as 
my financial situation developed in all its annoying 
proportions. 

I can tell you only this: before material disaster 
threatened me out of a clear sky, supposing that 
matters would always remain with me as they were 

-that I should never know any serious want, never 
apprehend actual necessity—I had made up my mind 
to a course of life which now has become impossible. 

It was not, perhaps, a very admirable plan of 
existence that I had conceived for myself, nothing 
radical or original. I meant, merely, xot to marry, 
to live well within my income, to divide my time 
between my friends and myself; that is, to give my- 
self more leisure for self-development, tranquil 
cultivation, and a wider and more serious interest 
in things worthy. 

If by dividing my time between my friends and 
myself I was to lose touch more or less with the lively 
and rather exacting society in which I live, I had 
decided on the sacrifice. 

And that, Mr. Quarren, is how matters stood with 
me until a month ago. 

Now everything is altered—even my own char- 
acter, I think. There is in me very little courage— 
and, alas, much of that cowardice which shrinks 
from pain and privation of any kind—which cringes 
the more basely, perhaps, because there has been, 
in my life, so much of sorrow, so little of material 
ease and tranquillity of mind. 

I had been dreaming of a balanced and secure 
life with leisure to develop mental resources hitherto 
neglected. And your t-iendship—our new under- 
standing—meant much of that part of life for me— 
more than I realized—far more than you do. Can 
you understand how deep the hurt is?—deeper 
because now you will learn what a coward I really 
am and how selfishly I surrender to the menace of 
material destruction. I am in dire terror of it; 
I simply do not choose to endure it. That I need 
not submit to it, inspires in me the low type of 
equanimity that enables me to face the future with 
apparent courage. My world applauds it as pluck. 
I have confessed to you what it really is. 

Now you know me, Mr. Quarren—a preacher of 
lofty ideals while prosperous, a recreant in adversity. 

I thought once that the most ignoble sentiments 
ever entertained by man were those lesser and phys- 
ical emotions which, in the world, masquerade as 
love—or as an essential part of it. To me they al- 
ways seemed intolerable as any part of love, material, 
unworthy, base. To me love was intellectual— 
could be nothing less lofty—and should aspire to 
the spiritual. 

I say this because you once tried to make me 
understand that you loved me. 

Marriage of two minds with nothing material 
to sully an ideal union was what I had dreamed of. 
IT might have cared for you that way when a mar- 
riage tainted with lesser emotions repelled me. And 
now, like all iconoclasts, I end by shattering my 
own complacent image, and the fragments have 
fallen to the lowest depth of all. For 1 contemplate 
a mariage de convenance—and I scarcely care whom 
I marry as long as he removes from me this terror 
of a sordid and needy future. 
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All ideals, all desires for higher and better things— 
for a noble leisure and the quiet pleasures of selif- 
development, have gone—vanished utterly. Fear 
sickens me night and day—the same dull dread that 
I have known so many, many years in my life—a 
blind horror of more unhappiness and pain after 
two years of silence—that breathless stillness 
which frightened wounded things know while they 
lie, panting, dazed, listening for the coming footsteps 
of that remorseless fate which struck them down 
from afar. 

I tell you this, Mr. Quarren, because it is due to 
you if you really love me—or if you once did love 
me—because when you have read this you will no 
longer care for me. 

One evening you made me understand that you 
cared for me; and I replied to you only by a dazed 
silence that neither you nor I entirely understood 
at the time. It was not contempt for you—yet, 
perhaps, I could not really have cared very deeply 
for such a man as you then seemed to be. It was 
not intellectual indifference that silenced me. And 
I can say no more about it—except that—something 
—changed me radically from that moment—and 
ever since I have been trying to understand myself— 
to learn something about myself—and of the world 
I live in—and of men. 

When a crisis arrives, self-revelation comes in 
a single flash. My financial crisis arrived as you 
know; I suddenly saw myself as I am—a woman 
astonishingly undeveloped and ignorant in many 
ways, crude, unawakened, stupid—a woman half 
blinded with an unreasoning dread of more pain— 
pain which she thought had at last been left behind 
her—and a coward all through; and selfish from 
head to heel. 

This is what I really am. And I shall prove it by 
marrying for reasons entirely material, because I 
have no courage ever again to face adversity and 
unhappiness. 

You will not care to write to me; and you will 
not care to see me again. 

I am glad you once cared for me. If you should 
ever reply to this letter, don’t be very unkind to me. 
I know what I am—and I vaguely surmise what I 
shall lose by being so. But I have no courage for 
anything else. STRELSA LEEDs. 





That was the letter she wrote to Quarren; 
and he read it standing by his desk while 
several noisy workmen were covering every 
available inch of his walls with Dank- 
mere’s family pictures, and the little earl 
himself, whistling a lively air, trotted about 
superintending everything with cheerful 
self-confidence. 

“T say, Quarren—does this old lady hang 
next to the battered party in black?” he 
demanded briskly. 

Quarren looked around. “Yes,” he 
said, “they’re both by Nicholas Maes, 
according to your list.” 

“7 think they’re bally fakes,’ remarked 
the earl. ‘Don’t you?” 

“We'll try to find out,” said Quarren 
absently. 
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Dankmere puffed away on his cigarette 
and consulted his list: ‘“‘Reynolds (Sir 
Joshua) Portrait of Lady Dankmere,’”’ he 
read; “‘ Portrait of Sir Boggs Dankmere’— 
string ’em up aloft over that jolly little 
lady with no frock on!—‘Rembrandt (Van 
Rijn) Born near Leyden, July 15, 1607’— 
Oh, who cares as long as it is a Rembrandt! 
Is it, Quarren? It isn’t a copy, is it?” 

“T hope not,” said the young fellow ab- 
sently. 

“Egad! SodolI.” And tothe workmen: 
“Philemon and Baucis by Rembrandt! 
Hang ’em up next to that Romney—over 
the Jan Steen. Quarren?”’ 

“Ter” 

“Doyou think that ‘St. Michael’s Mount’ 
is a real Turner?” 

“Tt looks like it. I can’t express opinions 
offhand, Dankmere.”’ 

“T can,” said the little earl; “and I say 
that if that 7s a Turner I can beat it myself 
working with tomato catsup, an underdone 
omelet, and a clothes-brush. Hello! I like 
this picture. 
‘The Féte Champétre.’ What do you know 
about it, Quarren?”’ 

“Nothing yet. It seems to be genuine 
enough.” 

“And this pretty girl by Boucher?”’ 

“T tell you, Dankmere,.that I don’t 
know. They all appear to be genuine, 
after a superficial examination. It takes 
time to be sure about any picture—and if 
we're going to be certain it will require 
confabs with authorities—restorers, dealers, 
experts, curators from various museums— 
all sorts and conditions of people must be 
approached and warily consulted—and 
paid,” he added, smiling. ‘‘And that has 
to be done with circumspection, because 
some are not honest, and we don’t want 
anybody to get the impression that we are 
attempting to bribe anybody for a favorable 
verdict.” 

A few minutes later he went across the 
street and telegraphed to Molly Wycherly: 

May I remind you that you asked me to Witch- 
Hollow? QUARREN. 

The following morning, after the work- 
men had departed, he and Dankmere stood 
contemplating the transformations wrought 
in the office, back parlor, and extension 
of Quarren’s floor in the shabby old Lex- 
ington Avenue house. The transformation 
was complete; all woodwork had been 
painted white, a gray-green paper hung on 
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the walls, the floor stained dark brown and 
covered with several antique rugs which 
had come with the pictures. Few traces 
of the real-estate office remained—merely a 
desk, letter-file, a shelf piled up with maps, 
and Quarren’s shingle outside; but this 
was now overshadowed by the severely 
magnificent sign: 


THE DANKMERE GALLERIES 
OF 


OLD MASTERS 


ALGERNON Fayre, R. S. QUARREN & Co. 


For Lord Dankmere, otherwise Algernon 
Cecil Clarence Fayre, Earl of Dankmere, 
had decided to dedicate to trade only a 
portion of his aristocratic appellations. As 
for the company, it consisted of Quarren’s 
cat, Daisy, and her litter of unweaned 
kittens. 

“Do you realize,” said Quarren, dropping 
into the depths of a new easy chair, “that 
you have almost put me out of business?’”’ 

“Well, you weren’t in very deeply, you 
know,” commented Dankmere. 

“No; but last week I went to bed a 
broker in real estate; and this week I wake 
up a picture-dealer and your partner. It’s 
going to take most of my time. I can’t sell 
a picture unless I know what it is. I’ve 
got to find out—or try to. Do you know 
what that means?” 

“T fancy it means chucking your real 
estate,” said Dankmere imperturbably. 
“Why not? This is a better gamble. 
And if we make anything we ought to make 
something worth while.” 

“Do you propose that I shall simply 
drop my entire business—close up every- 
thing and go into this thing permanently?” 
demanded Quarren. 

“Tt will come to that ultimately. Don’t 
you want to?” 

From the beginning Quarren had felt, 
vaguely, that it would come to that— 
realized instinctively that in such an enter- 
prise he would be on solid ground—that 
the idea was pleasant to him—that his tastes 
fitted him for such an occupation. Expe- 
rience was lacking, but, somehow, his ig- 
norance did not dismay him. 

All his life he had cared for such things, 
been familiar with them, been curious to 
learn more, had read enough to understand 
something of the fascinating problems now 
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confronting him, had, in his hours of lei- 
sure, familiarized himself with the best of art 
in the public and private galleries of the city. 

And somehow, with the advent of Dank- 
mere’s pictures, into Quarren’s troubled 
heart had come a vague sensation of ease 
a cessation of the old anxiety and unrest— 
a quiet that he had never before known. 

To learn what his wares really were 
seemed no formidable task; to appreciate 
and appraise each one only little labors 
of love. Every problem appeared to him 
a separate attraction; the disposal of his 
stock a delightful and leisurely certainty 
because he himself would be certain of 
what he dealt in. 

Then, too, his mind had long since in- 
vaded a future which day by day grew 
more alluring in its suggestions. He him- 
self would learn the practical and manual 
art of restoration—learn how to clean, 
reline, revarnish; how to identify, how 
to dissect. Every thread of an ancient 
canvas should tell him a true story; every 
grain in an old panel. He would be chief 
surgeon in his hospital for old and decrepit 
masterpieces; he would ‘‘cradle” with his 
own hands—clear the opacity from time- 
dimmed beauty with savant touch, knit 


up tenderly the wounds of ages. 


“Dankmere,” he said, throwing away 
his cigarette; “‘I’m going into this business 
from this minute; and I would like to die 
in harness, at the end, a companion, surgeon, 
and friend of old-time pictures. Do you 
think I can make a living at it?” 

“God knows. Do you mean that you’re 
really keen on it?” 

“Dead keen.” 

Dankmere puffed his cigar. ‘A chap 
usually makes out pretty well when he’s 
a bit keen on anything of sorts. You'll 
be owning the gallery, next, you infernal 
Yankee!” 

Quarren laughed. “I won’t forget that 
you gave me my first real chance in the 
world. You’ve done it, too; do you realize 
it, Dankmere?” 

“Very glad, I’m sure.” 

“So am I!” said Quarren with sudden 
emphasis. “TI believe I’m on the right track 
now. I believe it’s in me—in my heart— 
to work—to work!”’ He laughed. “As the 
old chronicles say, ‘To the glory of God and 
the happiness of self and mankind.’ I’m 
grateful to you; do you understand?” 

“Awf’lly glad, old chap.” 
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“You funny Englishman—I believe you 
are. And we'll make this thing go. Down 
comes my real-estate shingle; I’m a part 
of the Dankmere Galleries now. I'll rent 
the basement after our first sale, and there 
you and I will fuss and tinker and doctor 
and nurse any poor old derelict of a picture 
back to its pristine beauty. What?” 

“Not I,’ said thelittleearl. “All I’m good 
for is tofurnish theinitial stock. You maydo 
what you please withit, and we'll share profits 
according to contract. Further than that, 
Quarren, you’ll have to count me out.” 

“Don’t you care for pictures ?”’ 

“T prefer horses,” said the earl dryly, 
“and, after the stable and kennel, my taste 
inclines toward vaudeville.” And he cocked 
up one little leg over the other and whistled 
industriously at a waltz which he was at- 
tempting to compose. He possessed a 
high, maddening, soprano whistle which 
Quarren found painful to endure; and he 
was glad when his lordship departed, jaunt- 
ily twirling his walking-stick and taking 
fancy dance steps as far as the front door. 

Left alone, Quarren leaned back in his 
chair, resting his head against the new 
olive-tinted velvet. He had nothing to do 
but sit there and gaze at the pictures and 
wait for an answer to his telegram. 

It came about dusk, and he lighted the 
gas to read it: 

Come up to Witch-Hollow to-morrow. 

Marie WYCHERLY. 

He could not leave until he had arranged 
for work to-go on during his absence. First 
he arranged with Valasco to identify as nearly 
as possible and to appraise the French and 
Italian pictures. Then he made an arrange- 
ment with Van Boschoven for the Dutch 
and Flemish; secured Drayton-Quinn for 
the English; and warned Dankmere not to 
bother or interfere with these temperamental 
and irascible gentlemen while they were ex- 
ercising their professional duties. 

“Don’t whistle, don’t do abrupt skirt- 
dances, don’t sing comic songs, don’t 
obscure the air with cigar smoke, don’t go 
to sleep on the sofa and snore, don’t drink 
fizzes and rattle the ice in your glass.” 

“My God!” faltered his lordship, “do 
you mind if I breathe now and then?” 

“T’ll be away a few days—Valasco is 
slow, and the others take their time. Let 
anybody come in who wants to, but don’t 
sell anything until the experts report to 
me in writing.” 
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“Suppose some chap rushes in with ten 
thousand—” 

“ No! ”? 

“What?” 

“Certainly not. Chaps who rush in 
with any serious money at all will rush in 
again all the faster if you make them wait. 
Don’t sell a picture—not even to Valasco 
or any of the experts.” 

“Suppose a charming lady—” 

“Now you understand, don’t you? I 
wouldn’t think of selling a single canvas 
until I have their reports anid have made up 
my own mind that they’re as nearly right as 
any expert can be who didn’t actually see 
the artist paint the picture. The only trust- 
worthy expert is the man who saw the pic- 
ture painted—if you can believe his word.” 

“But, my dear Quarren,” protested Dank- 
mere seriously bewildered, “how could any 
living expert ever have seen an artist, who 
died two hundred years ago, paint anything?” 

“Right,” said Quarren solemnly; ‘the 
point is keenly taken. Ergo, there are no 
real experts, only guessers. When Valasco 
et al finish their guessing, I’ll guess how near 
they have guessed correctly. Good-by. 
You will be good, won’t you, Dankmere?”’ 

“No fear. I'll keep my weather-eye on 
the shop. Shall I sleep here?” 

“You’d better, I think. But don’t have 
rowdy parties here, will you? And don’t 
wander away and leave the door open. 
By George! I believe I’d better stay—” 

“Rot! Go on and take your vacation, 
old chap! Back in a week?” 

“Yes; or any time you wire me.” 

“NotI. I'll have a jolly time by myself.” 

“Don’t have too many men here in the 
evening. The smoke will get into those 
new curtains.” 

Dankmere, in his trousers and undershirt, 
stretched on the divan, laughed and blew 
a cloud of smoke at the ceiling. Then, 
reaching forth, he took a palm-leaf fan 
in one hand, a tall, frosty glass in the other, 
and applied both in the manner from which 
he could extract the most benefit. 

“Bon voyage!” he nodded to Quarren. 
‘My duties and compliments and all that— 
and pick me out an heiress of sorts—there’s 
a good fellow.” 

As Quarren went out he heard his lord- 
ship burst forth into his soprano and dis- 
tressing whistle; and he left him searching 
piercingly for inspiration to complete his 
“‘coster’s hornpipe.” 
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On the train Quarren bought the evening 
papers; and the first item that met his 
eye. was a front-page column devoted to 
the Dankmere Galleries. Every paper had 
broken out into glaring scare-heads an- 
nouncing the recent despoiling of Dank- 
mere Tarns and the venture into trade of 
Algernon Cecil Clarence Fayre, tenth Earl 
of Dankmere. The majority of papers were 
facetious, one or two scathing, but the 
more respectable journals managed to re- 
press a part of their characteristic antag- 
onism and report the matter with a mini- 
mum of venom and a rather exhaustive 
historical accompaniment: 


POOR PEERS EAGER TO SELL HEIR- 
LOOMS 


LORD DANKMERE’S CASE SAID TO BE ONE 
OF DOZENS AMONG THE BRITISH 
ARISTOCRACY 


GAMBLING SPIRIT BLAMED 


OBSERVERS ASCRIBE POVERTY OF OLD 
BRITISH FAMILIES TO THIS CAUSE— 
MANY RENT-ROLLS DECLARED 
TO BE MORTGAGED 


The opening of the so-called Dankmere Galleries 
on Lexington Avenue will bring into the limelight 
once more a sprightly though somewhat world- 
battered little peer recently and disastrously con- 
nected with the stage and its feminine adjuncts. 

The Dankmere Galleries blossom in a shabby 
old house flanked on one side by a Chop-Suey res- 
taurant, haunted of celestials, and on the other by 
an undertaker’s establishment displaying the fol- 
lowing enterprising sign: 


MORTEM’S POPULAR $50 FUNERALS! 
BURY YOUR FAMILY AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES! 
Gambling Did It! 


Gambling usually lands the British peer on his 
aristocratic uppers. But in this case gamboling 
behind the footlights is responsible for the present 
display of the Dankmere family pictures in the 
converted real-estate offices of young Mr. Quarren 
of cotillion fame. 

Among supposedly well-to-do English nobles 
the need for ready cash so frequently reaches the 
acute stage that all manner of schemes are readily 
resorted to in an effort to “raise the wind.” 

Lord Dankmere openly admits that had he sup- 
posed any valuable “junk” lay concealed in the 
attics of his mansion, he would, without hesitation, 
have converted it into ready money long before 
this. 

Lord Dankmere’s case is only one typical of 
dozens of others among the exclusive and highly 
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placed of Mayfair. It is a known fact that since 
the sale of the Capri Madonna (Titian) for $350,000 
to the British government, by special act of Parlia- 
ment, Daffydill Palace has gradually been unloaded 
of all treasures not tied by the entail to the estate. 
For the same sum ($350,000) the late Earl of Blither- 
ington disposed of his famous library, and the sale 
of the library was known to be necessary for the 
provision of living funds for the incoming heir. 

Such cases may be justified by circumstances. 
The general public hears, however, of only a few 
isolated cases. The number of private deals that 
are executed, week in, week out, between impover- 
ished members of the highest nobility—some of 
them bound, like Lord Blitherington and the Duke 
of Putney by close official ties to the Court—and the 
agents of either, new-rich Britishers or wealthy 
Americans has reached its maximum, and by de- 
grees unentailed treasures and heirlooms are passing 
from owners of many centuries to families that were 
unheard of a dozen years ago. 

Quarren read every column, grimly, to 
the end, wincing when he encountered some 
casual reference to himself and his recent 
social activities. Then, lips compressed, 
boyish gaze fixed on the passing landscape, 
he sat brooding until at last the conductor 
opened the door and shouted the name of 
his station. 

The Wycherlys’ new place, Witch-Hollow, 
a big rambling farm among the Connecticut 
hills, was only three hours from New York, 
and half an hour by automobile from the 
railroad. The buildings were wooden and 
not new; a fashionable architect had made 
the large house colonially endurable with 
furnaces and electricity as well as with 
fan-lights and fluted pilasters. 

Most of the land remained wild—weed- 
grown pastures, hard-wood ridges, neglected 
orchards planted seventy years ago. Molly 
Wycherly had ordered a brand-new old- 
time garden to be made for her overlooking 
the wide, unruffled river; also a series of 
sylvan paths along the wooded shores of 
the hill-set lake which was inhabited by 
bass placed there by orders of her husband. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he said to his wife, 
“don’t try to knock any antiquity into 
the place; I’m sick of fine old ancestral 
halls put up by building loan associations. 
Plenty of paint and varnish for mine, Molly, 
and a few durable iron fountains and bronze 
stags on the lawn.” 

“No, Jim,” she said firmly. 

So he ordered an aeroplane, a herd of 
sheep, a shepherd, and two tailless sheep- 
dogs, and made plans to spend most of his 
vacation yachting, when he did not spend 
it in town. 
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But he was restlessly domiciled at Witch- 
Hollow now, and he met Quarren at the 
station in a bright purple runabout which 
he drove like lightning, one hand on the 
steering-wheel, the other carelessly waving 
toward the streaky landscape in affable 
explanation of the various points of in- 
terest: 

“Quite a little colony of us up here, 
Quarren,” he said. “I don’t know why 
anybody picked out this silly country for 
estates, but Langly Sprowl started a stud 
farm over yonder, and then poor Chester 
Ledwith built a house for his wife in the 
middle of a thousand acres over there where 
you see those maple woods—and then peo- 
ple began to come and pick up worn-out 
farms and make ’em into fine old family 
places—Lester Caldera’s model dairies are 
behind that hill; and that leather-headed 
O’Hara has a bungalow somewhere—and 
there’s a sort of Hunt Club too, and a bum 
pack of ki-yi’s—” 

The wind tore most of his speech from 
his lips and whirled it out of earshot: now 
and then Quarren caught a word which 
interested him. It also interested him to 
observe how Wycherly shaved annihilation 
at every turn of the road. 

“T’ve asked some men to bring up their 
biplanes and have a few flies on me,” con- 
tinued his host. “I’ve a Stinger monoplane 
and a Kent biplane myself. I can’t get 
any more sensation out of motoring. I’d 
as soon wheel twins in a go-cart.”’ 

Quarren saw him cleverly avoid death 
with one hand, and laughed. ‘‘Who is 
stopping with you up here?” he shouted 
close to Wycherly’s ear. 

““Nobody—Mrs. Leeds, Chrysos Lacy, 
and Sir Charles. There are some few neigh- 
bors, too—Langly is mousing and prowling 
about; and that poor Ledwith man is all 
alone in his big house—fixing to get out of 
it so his wife can move in from Reno when 
she’s ready for more mischief. Here we 
are, Quarren! Your stuff will be in your 
rooms in a few minutes. There’s my wife, 
now.” 

He waved his hand to Molly Wycherly, 
but let Quarren go forward alone while he 
started across the fields toward his hangar, 
where, in grotesque and vicious-looking 
immobility, reposed his new winged pet, 
the little Stinger monoplane, wings set 
as wickedly as an alert wasp’s. 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Streets of Ascalon ’’ will appear in the September issue. 





A lengthwise view of the wreck of the “ Maine™ taken from a Spanish 


picket-boat a short time after the explosion. 


The “ Maine” had 


been an unwelcome visitor to Havana, and it is established 


now that the mine which caused her destruction 


and the death of 260 of her crew was 
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HE instructions from the Navy De- 
partment, under which I went to 

Cuba, were received early in Decem- 

ber, 1897, while the Maine was held 

in reserve at Key West. They were based 
on the apprehension that popular aggression 
against the lives and property of American 
citizens in Cuba might grow out of the condi- 
tions at Havana, in which event the Spanish 
authorities might be unable to protect themem- 
bers of the consulate and the lives and property 
of Americans. Nothing of a bellicose nature 
was meditated on our part. I was instructed 
to aid, if need be, in the removal from Havana 
of endangered Americans; in other words, to 
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give them asylum on board the Maine. Gen- 
eral Lee was to cable me directly whenever he 
thought the presence of the Maine was neces- 
sary, but if cable connection were cut off at 
Havana, that also might be a sign of such neces- 
sity. Further than this the Navy Department 
stated that it reposed confidence in me and, 
not being able to foresee all the circumstances 
that might arise, would expect me to exercise 
my best judgment under its instructions. 

On Sunday, January 23, 1898, Rear-Admiral 
Sicard’s squadron, consisting of the New York, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Indiana, and Texas, ar- 
rived off Key West, and anchored outside the 
reefs, where it was joined by the Maine, and 





















deliberately set and fired. But the shores of Cuba 

soon knew of other wrecked battleships, sunk in a 
fair fight, part of the price for the * Maine's 

wv destruction.—Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, 


commander of the “Maine™ 
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West, with despatches for Rear-Admiral 
Sicard. Then followed quickly the order 
from the admiral for the Maine to make a 
friendly visit to Havana. It was verbal and 
brief; nothing more, in fact, than a direc- 
tion to go, and an expression of confidence 
and good wishes. 

On that day, although unknown to me, 
certain cable despatches had passed be- 
tween General Lee and the Department of 
State at Washington, as follows: 

It is the purpose of this Government to resume 
the friendly naval visits at Cuban ports. In that 
view, the Maine will call at the port of Havana in 
a day or two. Please arrange for the friendly ex- 
change of calls with the authorities. 

To this General Lee responded, advising a 
postponement of six or seven days, because 
of the absence of Captain-General Blanco 
from the city. Doubtless this advisory de- 
spatch was received too late for compliance. 

The Maine arrived at Havana in the fore- 
noon of January 25th, about twelve hours 
after her departure from Tortugas. She 
was piloted into the harbor by an official 
pilot of the Spanish government, and ‘was 
moored to a government buoy, which she 
never left. Captain Stevens of the Ameri- 
can steamer City of Washington, afterward 
told me that during his visits to Havana, 
covering a number of years, on only two 
occasions had he seen any vessel moored 
to that buoy. 

_ The Maine saluted the Spanish flag, and 

a Spanish fort saluted the American flag. 
All the official calls required by international 
usage were exchanged between the Spanish 
authorities and myself. I told Captain-Gen- 
eral Blanco that my orders were in simple 
terms and wholly friendly, and assured him 
that I would do all in my power to give 
evidence to that effect. 


HOW A VISIT MADE TROUBLE 


Not long before the arrival of the Maine, 
the Spanish government had conceded to 
the Cubans what was styled an Autono- 
mistic Government. The members of its 
Council were Cubans of high standing, 
but nothing short of actual independence 
of Spain would satisfy the Cubans in the 
field, therefore the autonomistic idea met 
with small favor. As to this, I myself was 
in no wise concerned. I was not there for 
political reasons. I was much astonished, 
therefore, on finding, soon after my arrival, 
that I had been reported to Washington for 


not making a visit to the members of the 
Autonomistic Council. In British posses- 
sions, for example, I had not taken that 
course with members of the Legislative 
Council as such, although I might know 
them individually and socially. However, I 
made the visit to the Autonomistic Council 
before I was directed to make it by the Navy 
Department. It was returned by the gentle- 
men of the Council,with expressions of good- 
will on both sides. Political results fol- 
lowed; it was made to appear, in the Span- 
ish newspapers of Havana, that I had de- 
clared in favor of the autonomistic form of 
government, a matter concerning which it 
was improper for me to express any opinion 
whatever. 

No intimation had come to me from the 
Spaniards that an extension of my visits 
to include the members of the Council would 
be agreeable, therefore I had confined myself 
to naval usage. While a visit to the Council 
would have. been agreeable to me at any 
time, I had not thought that it would be 
equally so to the Council, on whom I would 
have thereby placed the inconvenience of a 
return visit. 


LEE AND I ATTEND A _.BULL-FIGHT 


Although I made several attempts to 
induce Spanish officers to visit the Maine 
socially, I met with no success. Of strictly 
official courtesy they gave me everything 
to which I was entitled. I attended a bull- 
fight with the sanction of General Parrado, 
then acting captain-general during the 
absence of Captain-General Blanco. News- 
paper correspondents strongly advised 
against my going, on the ground that it 
was extremely dangerous. I went, believing 
that my attendance would look friendly and 
would probably disclose the real feeling of 
the populace toward me. General Lee and 
several of the officers of the Maine consti- 
tuted our party. About twenty-five armed 
soldiers were seated in front of our box, 
which was next the box of the captain- 
general. Other armed soldiers were dis- 
tributed, singly, among the audience. Gen- 
eral Parrado bowed to me once. After that 
neither he nor any of the officers in his com- 
pany seemed to look in our direction. Gen- 
eral Lee advised that we leave before the 
last bull was killed, to avoid embarrassing 
General Parrado by mixing in with the pop- 
ulace during their exit. We returned to the 
Maine accordingly. Passengers on board 
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the second ferry-boat that passed the Maine 
thereafter, carrying the people from the 
bull-fight to the city, made some insulting 
demonstrations against the Maine, but only 
a few participated. After the war with 
Spain, General Lee told me that in his 
opinion we were really in great danger at 
that bull-fight—that the atmosphere there 
was volcanic. As to this, ‘‘all’s well that 
ends well.” 

Many visits were made to the Maine by 
Spaniards and Cubans. All alike were 
received with hearty hospitality of the 
American kind, but I restricted my own 
visits to Spanish officials for official purposes. 
Lieutenant-Commander Richard 
Wainwright, who afterward 
commanded the Glou- 
cester and fought 
her with gal- 
lantry at the 
battle off 
Santiago, 
was 
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executive officer of the Maine. Under his 
immediate direction secret precautions were 
taken against the commitment of any overt 
act by visitors. Outwardly there was only 
the appearance of open hospitality. A care- 
ful watch was kept on the harbor day and 
night, and a quarter-watch of the crew 
was stationed at night, instead of the 
usual, and much smaller, anchor-watch. 


Lieutenant-Comman- 
der Richard Wain- 
wright, executive of- 
ficer of the * Maine,” 
who commanded the 
“Gloucester” during 
the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War 


Captain Sigsbee at the telephone in his cabin on the “ Maine.” 
The bags hanging behind him contained the magazine 
and shell-room keys, and were the first ob- 
jects sought by the divers after the explosion 











Nat- 
urally 
the blowing 
up of the Maine 
was unexpected, else my 
own course of action would | 
have been different. We were in a 
port diplomatically friendly. After 
the exchange of official salutes and 
visits, we were there with the virtual 
assent of the Spanish government 
and, constructively, under its protec- 
tion against outside aggression. Had 
we kept picket-boats of our own about 
the Maine, our attitude would have been 
deemed decidedly unfriendly. We were 
under the close observation of one Span- 
ish war vessel, and, toward 
the close, of two of them. 
On the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 15th, I entertained some 
visitors in my cabin. After the dinner-hour 
matters on board settled down according to 
usual routine and habit. About eight 
o’clock I sat down at a center-table in my 
cabin, in the after superstructure, and an- 
swered a letter from Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, then assistant secretary of the navy, 
relative to the advisability of continuing 
the installation of torpedo-tubes above the 
water-line of our naval vessels. I dissented 
from the practice. Then I began a letter to 
my family in Washington. It was a dark, 
overcast night, with rain threatening. The 
atmosphere was heavy; the easterly trade- 
wind had fallen flat; occasionally I heard 
the sound of a passing ferry-boat. Other- 
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Gen. W.H. Bixby, who was in 
charge of the engineers who 
raised the ** Maine™ 
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wise the harbor was very quiet. 
Some officers were lounging 
about the deck. Wainwright, 
with my aid, Naval-Cadet Holden, 
was in my office in the after super- 
structure. Some officers were sitting 
in the mess-rooms below; others had 
) turned in for the night, or were mak- 
ing preparations to turn in. 
My orderly, the quarter- 
watch, and one or two 
men under discipline were 
distributed about the deck. 

In addition to twenty-six officers, the 
Maine had three hundred and twenty-eight 
men. All hands were on board except one 
assistant engineer, two naval-cadets, and the 
gunner. At nine o’clock, those of the crew 
who were not stationed, turned in. At 
ten minutes after nine, taps was sounded by 
Newton, the marine bugler. I laid down my 
pen to listen to the notes of the bugle, which 
were remarkably clear in the otherwise op- 
pressive stillness of the night. Newton, 
who was inclined to be fanciful, was evi- 
dently doing his best. During his pauses 
the echoes floated back to the ship with 
singular distinctness, repeating the strains 


» The" Maine’ after the coffer-dam had been 


The wreckage shown here was removed in 
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built and the water partly pumped out. 
preparing the ship for burial in the open sea 


of the bugle fully and correctly. 
| A half-hour later poor Newton 
{ was dead. He had played his 
own requiem. 

My mess-attendant, Pinkney, 
a happy-go-lucky colored 
ntan, brought me a thin 
office-coat to replace my 
uniform blouse, and then 
left my cabin to meet his death half an hour 
later. So I was left alone in my cabin 
with eight electric lights glowing overhead. 

I was enclosing my home letter in its en- 
velope and was feeling rather merry over 
the adroitness with which I believed I had 
apologized for having carried for ten months 
in the pocket of that thin coat a letter given 
me to deliver. Then came the explosion! 
It was a bursting, rending, and crashing 
sound or roar of immense volume, largely 
metallic in character. It was followed by a 
succession of heavy, ominous, metallic 
sounds and reverberations, probably caused 
by the overturning of the central super- 
structure and the upheaval and falling of 
huge débris. There was a trembling and 
lurching motion of the vessel. She tipped 
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by the head and heeled strongly to port with 













Maj. H. B. Ferguson, who was 
the “man on the job“ of 
raising the * Maine ™ 


amove- 
ment of 
subsidence. 
Many, both on 
board the Maine and 
outside, heard two distinct 
reports; first a short one and 
then, immediately following, a 
roar of greater volume and 
duration. From outside the 
vessel, a vast column of flame 
and slate-colored smoke was 
seen to shoot upward, with flying frag- 
ments, many of which were aflame. At 
a height of one hundred and fifty 
or sixty feet the heavy columns 
spread outward into a great rolling 
canopy of clouds which overhung 
the vessel, and from which descended a 
rain of fragments, some of which fell half 
a mile from the Maine’s berth. 
Immediately I knew that the Maine was 
sinking; and from the heeling of the vessel 
thought she would capsize to port and carry 
me underneath. For a moment the in- 
stinct of self-preservation took charge of me, 
but this was quickly dominated by the 
habit of command. I ran up the inclined 
deck into my starboard cabin, intending to 
get out through the small rectangular ports 
on that side. Finding that the heeling of 
the ship did not increase, this intention was 
abandoned, and I took the more dignified 
way of making my exit by the ordinary 
route. I felt my way forward with my hand 
for about fifteen feet, for I was in total 
darkness, then about the same distance to 
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port, keeping touch with the bulkhead, 
and arrived at the passageway, leading 
forward through the superstructure. With 
both arms extended, and feeling my way 
right and left, I reached an extension of 
this passageway—one which led to the 
right about eight feet, where it opened to the 
upper deck. At this last turning some one 
ran into me violently. I asked who it was. 
It was Private William Anthony, who had 
started in to report to me. He was on duty 
as my orderly, and his station was at the 
outer door of the superstructure. There 
was neither time nor occasion for salute, 
for all was “‘ black as Erebus”’ in the passage- 
way, nor was there any dramatic exclama- 
tion such as ‘‘Sir, I have the honor,” which 
was coined in a capital story by a news re- 
porter. I directed Anthony to precede me 
to the outer deck, which he did. Then I fol- 
lowed. He was not in the least excited. 
Anthony had been in the army and navy for 
about thirty years. He was too fine a soldier 
to indulge in dramatics at so critical a mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, to do his duty he was 
coming into a black compartment, where, so 
far as he knew, he might meet death; there- 
fore all honor to “Bill” Anthony. Had he 
elected to plunge overboard for safety, it is 
probable that no questions would have been 
asked him. We were good friends, Anthony 
and I, after the fashion that obtains between 
officer and orderly. I understand that he 
always referred to me in terms of affection. 
He hung near me closely, after the explosion, 
until the Maine was abandoned. 


WHAT I FOUND ON DECK 


It was customary on board war vessels, 
in sudden emergency, to call all hands to 
quarters, or to call for silence, or to sound 
the ‘‘silence call” on the bugle, in order to 
steady all hands and to enchain attention to 
acentral authority. This was impracticable. 
I moved forward of the superstructure a few 
feet, and saw in front of me, and high over- 
head, a great black mass, dimly outlined 
against the western sky. On my left was a 
long, heavy object lying flat, and on my 
right was another. These were the smoke- 
stacks of the ship, blown far aft, although 
I could not identify them at the moment. 
As already stated, I had been writing on 
white paper in the glare of electric lights, 
and the night was dark. Nothing was dis- 
tinct. Apparently Anthony and I were 
alone on the violently disordered deck. I 
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stood still for a few seconds trying to meas- 
ure the situation, then I turned to Anthony 
and asked him for the exact time. The clock 
near his station could no longer be seen, but 
he replied: “The explosion took place at 
9.40, sir. I looked at the clock a few min- 
utes ago.” By that time the water had 
reached the deck where I stood, so I went 
up the ladder to the poop-deck, on the after 
superstructure wherein my cabin was lo- 
cated. There I found Wainwright and 
others, very few in all. Gradually my eyes 
were becoming accustomed to the darkness. 


EXULTATION ON THE SHORE 


The silence on board was ominous, but 
the great loss of life was not yet realized. 
The first intimation came when Wain- 
wright reported, in response to certain direc- 
tions,-that he could find no men to post as 
sentries, and that no place forward was 
tenable. There was silence on the water 
also, but a great hubbub of voices came from 
the shore. About this time fire broke out 
in the great mass of débris amidships, and 
illuminated the ship, affording us a better 
conception of the havoc that had been 
wrought. Wainwright, Lieutenant Hood, 
and Naval-Cadet Boyd made efforts to in- 
vestigate the burning débris, in the remote 
hope of extinguishing the fire, but only 
to find that the fire-mains were destroyed 
and that nearly all of the vessel forward was 
a sunken and tattered ruin. There was no 
need for flooding the forward magazines; 
they were already under water. The after 
half of the Maine was sinking fast, whereby 
the after magazines were being flooded also. 
All thus far recited covers a succession of 
seconds rather than minutes, for at this 
point, as I remember, I first saw, though 
dimly, a number of white forms in the water, 
and heard calls, seemingly for help. While 
the calls may have come in part from men 
who were still able to swim, there were many 
dead men in the water and also many who 
were desperately wounded and drowning. 
Let it be said at this point that two officers 
and two hundred and fifty men were killed 
at once and eight men died afterward in 
hospital. Only sixteen of the crew wholly 
escaped injury. Two of our thirteen boats 
were still serviceable. These were hastily 
manned by officers and men on the poop, 
and were shoved off to the rescue. I re- 
mained on board with several others, among 
them a wounded man who had been brought 
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up on the poop. I think his leg was broken. 
Fiery missiles were shooting from the burn- 
ing ruins. They were explosive shell from 
the forward fixed ammunition. Several 
struck the Spanish cruiser and the City 
of Washington, causing both vessels to shift 
their berths. 


THE LAST TO LEAVE THE ‘‘MAINE”’ 


Soon the rescue parties returned and re- 
ported that our men had been picked up from 
the water by our own boats, aided by boats 
from the Spanish cruiser, Alfonso XII, and 
other Spanish vessels and from the shore. 
Some of the wounded were taken to the 
vessels lying near; others were taken ashore. 
None were brought to the Maine. Nothing 
remained for us then but to await the sink- 
ing of the Maine to the bottom. Weird 
whistling noises came from below, caused 
by air being forced by the incoming water 
from the more or less wrenched water-tight 
compartments beneath us. I desired to 
delay our departure until the cipher code, 
together with certain confidential letters 
in my cabin, was known to be submerged. 
Also it was desired to know that the Maine 
was resting on the bottom of the harbor. 
It seemed possible that another violent ex- 
plosion might occur at any moment from the 
powder and shell of the largest magazines, 
the contents of which, it was conjectured, 
might have been thrown up into the zone 
of fire. I was informed that none of those 
with me would leave the ship until I myself 
was ready to go. Naturally I hesitated to 
start. Along with the grievous death of our 
men, a battleship, a powerful engine of 
national defense, which had cost the govern- 
ment five millions of dollars and had occu- 
pied about five years in building, was now 
merely a sunken pile of impotent metal, 
and from the shore I could detect shouts of 
exultation. Finally we went, all of us to- 
gether, although I passed into the boat last. 
Wainwright and Lieutenant Holman were 
quite willing to go last, but at my request they 
preceded me, and each gave me a hand from 
my gig, the rail of which, as she lay alongside, 
was then level with the poop-deck where we 
stood. Boats, other than those of the Maine, 
were hovering about. Some of them had 


rescued wounded men from the water, and 


then had hauled off from the wreck. We 
shouted warnings to them to keep well clear 
for fear of further explosions. Then we 
went on board the City of Washington. 
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A number of our wounded men, some of 
them desperately hurt, were on board the 
steamer. I visited all, each man in turn. 
Wainwright conducted a muster, which 
extended to the Alfonso XII and probably 
to the shore also. The preliminary report 
that he made gave shocking indications of 
great loss of life. As recited in my first ar- 
ticle, I wrote my first cable despatch to the 
Navy Department and received Spanish 
officials. Then I watched the ejection of 
shells from the Maine, which continued until 
about half-past one in the morning. Finally 
I retired for the night. The stateroom or 
cabin that I occupied opened into the din- 
ing-saloon, where lay a number of the 
wounded, under the care of the officers and 
crew of the City of Washington. 

It was indeed a sorry night. There was 
stench in the air from the foul water of the 
harbor and the smell of blood. I knew that 
weeks of extreme difficulty, involving piti- 
ful details, would begin early the next 
morning; nevertheless I slept and got some 
of the rest so much needed for prepara- 
tion. 


SYMPATHY AND HELP FROM THE SPANIARDS 


The next day I sent to Key West as many 
of the officers and men as could be spared, 
and thus narrowed down the details of 
supervision and responsibility. Then I 
took up temporary quarters at the Hotel 
Inglaterra. All our wounded men on board 
ships in the harbor were taken to the Span- 
ish hospital in Havana. Let me say grate- 
fully that the Spaniards gave them the best 
wards, even to the exclusion therefrom of 
the Spanish soldiers, and that they received 
every possible attention. The next day, 
when I visited the shore of the harbor, I 
saw about nineteen of our dead lying lashed 
together in the water in front of Admiral 
Manterola’s palace. Chaplain John P. 
Chidwick of the Maine took charge of the 
identification and burial of the dead on their 
recovery from the harbor. In succession he 
was on the water, at the morgue, the hospital, 
andthe cemetery. His solemn duties, in the 
long-continued prosecution of which no spur 
was ever needed, would have broken down 
a man less noble of mind and purpose. No 
revolting feature ever drove him away. I 
remained at the Inglaterra about a week, 
and then returned to the harbor, where I 
lived in succession on board the United 
States vessels Fern and Montgomery. 
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I should like at this point to quote freely 
from the testimony of the officers and 
men of the Maine as given to the Amer- 
ican Court of Inquiry that followed. 
There were hair-breadth escapes and fine 
conduct. Quotation would add interest 
to my story, but would much overlap the 
space assigned to me, and depart unduly 
from the personal form of narrative. My 
own knowledge of the experiences of 
others is derived in large part from the 
printed report of the Court. As_ repre- 
senting the government, Wainwright, as- 
sisted by Ensign Powelson, took charge 
of the wreck, the wrecking, and the inves- 
tigation of the Maine by naval and civil- 
ian divers. The resulting search for evi- 
dence bearing on the explosion was made 
chiefly by the descent of naval divers, and 
was unremitting during the daytime for 
weeks together. 


THE FINDING OF SAMPSON’S COURT 


The Court of Inquiry, Captain William 
T. Sampson presiding, began its sittings on 
February 21st, and pursued its labors for 
four weeks, at both Havana and Key West. 
It unmercifully probed into all available 
sources for American responsibility for the 
explosion. The inquiry of the Spanish 
Court, by comparison, seemed astonish- 
ingly incomplete. Meanwhile the dead 
were recovered daily in the harbor and in- 
terred in Colon Cemetery, though later all 
were sent to Key West for burial. Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins’s remains were recovered 
down in the Maine, but the remains of 
Assistant Engineer Merritt, who was 
drowned near him, evaded repeated search. 
In all, one hundred and sixty-six were 
buried in Colon Cemetery, and twenty-five 
at Key West. 

The American people were persistently 
demanding a prompt report from the Amer- 
ican Court, but vital international questions 
hinged on the result of the inquiry, and the 
Court deliberated accordingly. Its findings 
and opinions were submitted to higher 
authority on March 21st. The Court found 
that the loss of the Maine was in no respect 
due to the fault or negligence of the officers 
or crew of that vessel, and expressed the 
opinion that she was destroyed by the ex- 
plosion of a submarine mine, which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more for- 
ward magazines; but responsibility could 
not be fixed on any persons or persons. One 
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month later the United States declared war 
against Spain. 

On March 26th, all the Maine’s officers 
except Wainwright, who remained behind 
in charge of the wreck, left Havana by the ' 
merchant-steamer Oliveite. Assembled on 
board were many American press corre- 
spondents, probably all at Havana. They 
invited me into the dining-saloon. Instead 
of asking me for the last word of news, they 
formally presented me with a beautiful floral 
piece. General Lee made a short and touch- 
ing address of presentation, in which he 
showed much feeling. I had done virtually 
nothing to serve the press, for my voice 
was hushed by mandate of the Court. 

On arriving at Washington, I reported 
to Hon. John D. Long, secretary of the navy, 
who took me to the White House, where he 
presented me to President McKinley. The 
President said some complimentary’ things 
and told me that two different forms of 
public reception were proposed for me by 
citizens. One was to be in a theater, and 
this the President feared would give occasion 
for speeches which might embarrass the 
government; the other was to be given in a 
hotel by the National Geographic Society, 
of which Iamamember. Needless to say, 
I accepted the latter. That reception was 
attended by the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and many other distinguished 
men, official and private. 
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BRINGING HOME THE ‘‘MAINE’S” DEAD 


In December, 1899, I was sent to Havana 
with the Texas to bring back the remains of 
the Maine’s dead that had been buried in 
Colon Cemetery. With one hundred and 
fifty coffins on her deck, the Texas passed 
through a gale off Hatteras on her return 
passage. After anchoring first at Hampton 
Roads, she arrived at Newport News on 
December 26th. The dead were sent by 
rail to Arlington, where they were reburied 
in a circular plot with commensurate mili- 
tary and naval ceremonies, under my com- 
mand. Chaplain John P. Chidwick per- 
formed the burial services. President Mc- 
Kinley and other distinguished officials 
were present at the cemetery. 

With the raising of the Maine and her 
burial at sea, I was not directly con- 
nected. I infer that participation by the 
survivors might have reopened old issues. 
However, a few words here may not go 





The last of the ‘* Maines" victims leav- 
ing Havana. On the day the hulk of 
the Maine’ was buried at sea 
thirty-four coffins, supposed 

to contain the remains of 

sixty-four sailors were 

carried to the 


Hoisting 

the coffins 

to the deck of 

the ‘North 
Carolina.” They 


were buried in the 
“Maine” plot in 
Arlin gton, 
March 23d, 


amiss. Dur- 

ing the early 

months of 1910, an 

irresistible flood of peti- 

tions from patriotic societies 

poured in on Congress, urging the raising of 
the Maine, largely with the view of recover- 
ing the bones of the dead that remained 
down in the wreck and of making a thorough 
visual investigation of the hull. It was 
thought by some that I had pronounced 


“North Carolina’ on the shoulders of 

marines to be brought home for burial. — 
Father Chidwick. the Maine s 

chaplain. who said a solemn 

mass of requiem over the 

coffins containing 
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with 

ceremony 
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stands over the 
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against 
raising the 


Maine. In fact, I 

held that the verdict of 

the Sampson Court was 

correct, for I was present at the daily sit- 
tings of that Court. Moreover, I believed 
that we owed no further investigation to 
any other nation, but again and again I ex- 
pressed myself as entirely favorable to any 
further investigation, or to any form of 
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The * Maine™ being towed to a quiet grave in the Atlantic. On March 16th, with flag flying and her deck strewn 
where for nearly fourteen years she had been a menace to commerce, 


engineering operations, desired by the 
American people for their own satisfaction. 


May 9, 1910, operations were authorized 
by Congress and placed in charge of the War 


Department. There they were assigned 
specifically to the engineer corpsofthe army, 
of which Brigadier-General William H. 
Bixby is chief. A board, with Colonel Wil- 
liam M. Black at the head, was appointed 
to superintend operations, which began 
September 19, 1910, under the immediate 
direction of Major Harley B. Ferguson. 
An elliptical coffer-dam, composed of a 
series of huge contacted cylinders that were 
constructed of interlocking steel piles and 
filled with mud and stone, was planted 
around the wreck. It was a wonderful 
piece of engineering, reflecting great credit 
on every army engineer connected with its 
conception and execution. On Major Fer- 
guson, who bore the brunt of direction and 
continuous responsibility at Havana, I have 
heard the bestowal of enough naval praise 
to last him for a lifetime. I myself was im- 
mensely gratified on finding that the work 
was to be done by engineers of the army. 
The coffer-dam was completed June 5, 
1911, and the entire wreck exposed Novem- 
ber 2d following. A joint army and navy 
board, of which Rear-Admiral Charles E. 
Vreeland was president, was then sent to 
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Havana to reinvestigate the wreck. It 
reported December 15, 1911, confirming the 
verdict of the Sampson Court except in the 
non-essential detail that the center of the 
explosion was a little farther aft than was 
reported by that Court. Incidentally I 
may say that it also confirmed my own per- 
sistent confidence in the opinion expressed 
by the Sampson Court, as well as all that 
I have ever said or written in that connec- 
tion. The Vreeland Board found that four 
different navy divers, in their testimony to 
the Sampson Court, had stated correctly the 
condition of the wreck at the center of 
explosion. With its report the Vreeland 
Board presented exact models of the wreck, 
whereby all may join in the board’s ver- 
dict through visual observation. 

The after half of the hull, all that was 
not tattered, was floated February 13, 
1912, fourteen years, lacking two days, 
after the Maine’s destruction. On March 
16, 1912, this relic of the once powerful 
battleship was towed to sea, with attend- 
ant ceremonies, afloat and ashore, and 
sunk in six hundred fathoms of water. 
Concurrently, thirty-four coffins, esti- 
mated to contain the bones of sixty-four 
of the Maine’s dead, were placed on 
board an American war vessel and des- 
patched to Arlington, where, on March 234, 





with roses, she left Havana, 
and was sunk at sea 


they were buried 

in the Maine 

plot with cere- 

mony and honor 

rarely exceeded. 

Addresses 

were made by 

President Taft 

and Rev. John P. 

Chidwick. The 

funeral services 

were performed 

by Chaplain George 

L. Bayard, U. S. N. 

The pageantry and the 

great concourse of peo- 

ple were highly suggestive 

of the sentiment felt by the 

people of the United States for 

the Maine and her dead. Some of 

the survivors of the Maine, both officers 

and men, including myself, were present. 
On the night of the Maine’s explosion an 

unforeseen epoch set in for the United States 

—an epoch of new territorial possession, 

new policies, expanded military and naval 

power, increased commerce, wider interna- 

tional influence, and immensely greater re- 

sponsibilities. It was not that the loss of the 

Maine brought these changes directly. It was 

simply that her pitiful destruction let loose 
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the slumbering energies that later pro- 
duced the results. It was a startling, 
distressing, and highly dramatic initial 
event. The gallantry and success of our 
forces in the war that followed brought 
home to our people all the more griev- 
ously the fact that the well-disciplined 
and well-trained men of the Maine 
had died helplessly and without the 
chances of battle or the honors of war. 
The Maine lies in water clear and 
cold. I have seen motion pictures of 
her burial at sea. The pictured scene 
recurs tomenow. She floats desolate, 
but flying her national ensign above 
the rusted hull. Again and again the 
waves incline her very gently by 

the head, and the water 

washes her 

forward deck 

each time 

a little 


The last of the “Maine.” The battered hull sank 
quietly, and as it went down, warships stand- 
ing by boomed national salutes 


higher. Thus she bows to fate. At last 
she pauses for a moment on her deepest in- 
cline and then glides solemnly down to her 
eternal grave. A sheet of ruffled water rolls 
its white mantle over the spot. The waves 
resume their rhythm, and the material 
Maine merges into the memory of her dead. 











The Unofhicial Spy 


It is difficult to get good detective stories—stories of the mystery, interest-gripping kind which at 


the same time ring true. 


These Craig Kennedy stories, in our opinion, come pretty near filling the 


bill. The scientific side of the stories has been O. K’d many times by men of science like Edison 
and Tesla—so that much must ring true; and with Mr. Reeve’s skill in weaving his stories around 
the up-to-the-minute discoveries in the scientific world he turns out mystery tales which are about 


as popular with Cosmopolitan readers as any similar series we have presented. 


In this story he 


tells of a tragedy in a hotel—what happened to an unprotected woman—and where the trail led 
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. RAIG, do you see that fellow 
over by the desk, talking to the 
night clerk?” I asked Kennedy as 
we lounged into the lobby of the 
new Hotel Vanderveer one evening. 

“Ves,” replied Kennedy; “what of 
him?” 

“He’s McBride, the house-detective. 
Would you like to meet him? He’s full of 
good stories, an interesting chap. I met 
him at a dinner given to the President not 
long ago, and he told me a great yarn about 
how the secret service, the police, and the 
hotel combined to guard the President dur- 
ing thedinner. You know, a big hotel is the 
stamping-ground for all sorts of cranks and 
crooks.” 

The house-detective had turned and 
caught my eye. Much to my surprise, he 
advanced to meet me. “Say, Jameson,” 
he began, “you’re on the Star, I believe?” 

“Ves,” I replied, wondering what he 
could want. 

“Well—er— do you suppose you could 
do the house a littlhe—er— favor?” he 
asked, hesitating and dropping his voice. 

“What is it?” I queried, not feeling cer- 
tain but that it was a veiled attempt to se- 
cure a little free advertising for the Vander- 
veer. ‘By the way, let me introduce you to 
my friend Kennedy, McBride.” 

“Craig Kennedy?” he whispered aside, 
turning quickly to me. I nodded. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” exclaimed the house- 
man deferentially, “are you very busy just 
now?” 

“Not especially so,” replied Craig. 
‘Jameson was telling me that you knew 
some interesting yarns about hotel detective 
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life. I should like to hear you tell some of 
them, if you are not yourself too—”’ 

“Perhaps you’d rather see one instead?” 
interrupted the detective eagerly. 

“Indeed, nothing could please me more. 
What is it—a con man or a hotel beat?” 

McBride looked about to make sure that 
no one was listening. ‘‘Neither,” he whis- 
pered. “It’s either a suicide or a murder. 
Come up-stairs with me. There isn’t a man 
in the world I would rather have met at this 
very instant, Mr. Kennedy, than yourseif.” 

We followed McBride into an elevator, 
which he stopped at the fifteenth floor. 
With a nod to the young woman who was 
the floor clerk, the house-detective led the 
way down the thickly carpeted hall, stop- 
ping at a room which, we could see through 
the transom, was lighted. He drew a bunch 
of keys from his pocket and inserted a pass- 
key into the lock. 

The door swung open into a sumptuously 
fitted sitting-room.. I looked in, half fear- 
fully, but the room was empty. McBride 
crossed the room quickly, opened a door to 


a bedroom, and jerked his head back with a - 


quick motion, signifying his desire for us to 
follow. 

Stretched lifeless on the white linen of 
the immaculate bed lay the form of a 
woman, a beautiful woman she had been, 
too, though not with the freshness which 
makes American women so _ attractive. 
There was something artificial about her 
beauty, the artificiality which hinted at a 
hidden story of a woman with a past. 

She was a foreigner, apparently of one of 
the Latin races, although at the moment, 
in the horror of the tragedy before us, I 
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could not guess her nationality. It was 
enough for me that here lay this cold, stony, 
rigid beauty, robed in the latest creations 
of Paris, alone in an elegantly furnished 
room of an exclusive hotel, where hundreds 
of gay guests were dining and chatting and 
laughing without a suspicion of the terrible 
secret only a few feet distant from them. 

We stood awestruck for the moment. 

“What was her name?” asked Kennedy. 
“At least, under what name was she regis- 
tered?” 

“She was registered as Madame de 
Nevers. It is not quite a week now since 
she came here, directly from the steamer 
Tripolitania. I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that her name was fictitious, for as far as 
I can see all the ordinary marks of identi- 
fication have been obliterated. It will 
take time to identify her at the best, and 
in the meantime, if a crime has been com- 
mitted, the guilty person may escape. 
What I want now, right away, is action.” 

“Has nothing in her actions about the 
hotel offered any clue, no matter how 
slight?” asked Kennedy. 

“Plenty of things,” replied McBride 
quickly. ‘‘For one thing, she didn’t speak 
very much English, and her maid seemed to 
do all the talking for her, even to ordering 
her meals, which were always served here. 
I did notice madame a few times about the 
hotel, though she spent most of her time in 
her rooms. She was attractive as the deuce, 
and the men all looked at her whenever she 
stirred out. She never even noticed them. 
But she was evidently expecting some one, 
for her maid had left word at the desk that 
if a Mr. Gonzales called, she was at home; 
if anyone else, she was out. For the first 
day or two she kept herself closely confined, 
except that at the end of the second day 
she took a short spin through the park in a 
taxicab.” 

“Did she have any visitors? Did this 
Mr. Gonzales call?” asked Kennedy. 

“She had one visitor, a woman, who 
called and asked if a Madame de Nevers was 
stopping at the hotel,”’ answered McBride. 
“That was what the clerk was telling me 
when I happened to catch sight of you. He 
says that, obedient to the orders from the 
maid, he told the visitor that madame was 
not in.” 

_“Who was this visitor?” asked Craig. 
“Ts there any clue to her?” 
The detective looked at him earnestly for 
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a time as if he hesitated to relate what 
might be merely pure gossip. “The clerk 
does not know this absolutely, but from his 
acquaintance with society news and the 
illustrated papers he is sure that he recog- 
nized her. He says that he feels positive 
that it was Miss Catharine Lovelace.” 


” 


“The Southern heiress,”’ exclaimed Ken- 
nedy. ‘“‘Why, the papers say that she is 
engaged—”’ 

“Exactly,” cut in McBride; “the heiress 
who is rumored to be engaged to the Duc 
de Chateaurouge.”’ 

Kennedy and I exchanged glances. 
“Ves,” I added, recollecting a remark I had 
heard a few days before from our society 
reporter on the Star. ‘‘I believe it has been 
said that Chateaurouge is in this country, 
incognito.” 

“A pretty slender thread on which to 
hang an identification,” McBride hastened 
to remark. ‘‘ Newspaper photographs are 
not the best means of recognizing anybody 
Whatever there may be in it, the fact re- 
mains that Madame de Nevers, supposing 
that to be her real name, has been dead for 
at least a day or two. The first thing to be 
determined is whether this is a death from 
natural causes, a suicide, ora murder. After 
we have determined that we shall be in a 
position to run down this Lovelace clue.” 

A low exclamation from Kennedy soon at- 
tracted our attention. Caught in the filmy 
lace folds of the woman’s dress he had found 
a few small and thin pieces of glass. As he 
turned them over and over and tried to fit 
them together they seemed to form at least 
a part of what had once been a hollow globe 
of very thin glass, perhaps a quarter of an 
inch or so in diameter. 

‘‘How was the body discovered?” asked 
Craig at length, looking up at McBride 
quickly. 

-“Tay before yesterday madame’s maid 
went to the cashier,”’ repeated the detective 
slowly as if rehearsing the case as much for 
his own information as ours, “and said that 
madame had asked her to say to him that 
she was going away for a few days and that 
under no circumstances was her room to be 
disturbed in her absence. The maid was 
commissioned to pay the bill, not only for 
the time they had been here, but also for 
the remainder of the week, when madame 
would most likely return, if not earlier. 
The bill was made out and paid. 

“Since then only the chambermaid has 
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entered this suite. The key to that closet 
over in the corner was gone, and it might 
have hidden its secret until the end of the 
week or perhaps a day or two longer, if the 
chambermaid hadn’t been a bit curious. 
She hunted till she found another key that 
fitted, and opened the closet door, appar- 
ently to see what madame had been so par- 
ticular to lock up in her absence. There 
lay the body of madame, fully dressed, 
wedged into the narrow space and huddled 
up in a corner. The chambermaid screamed, 
and the secret was out.” 

“And Madame de Nevers’s maid—what 
has become of her?” asked Kennedy eagerly. 

“She has disappeared,” replied McBride. 
“From the moment when the bill was paid 
no one about the hotel has seen her.” 

“But you have a pretty good description 
of her, one that you could send out in order 
to find her if necessary?”’ 

“Ves, I think I could give a pretty good 
description.” 

Kennedy’s eye encountered the curious 
gaze of McBride. ‘‘This may prove to be a 
most unusual case,” he remarked in answer 
to the implied inquiry of the detective. ‘I 
suppose you have heard of the endormeurs 
of Paris?” 

McBride shook his head in the negative. 

“Tt is a French word signifying persons 
who put another to sleep, the  sleep- 
makers,” explained Kennedy. ‘They are 
the latest scientific school of criminals who 
use the most potent, quickest acting, stupefy- 
ing drugs. Some of their exploits surpass 
anything hitherto even imagined by the 
European police. The American police 
have been officially warned of the existence 
of the endormeurs, and full descriptions of 
their methods and photographs of their 
paraphernalia have been sent over here. 

“There is nothing in their repertoire so 
crude as chloral or knock-out drops. All 
the derivatives of opium, such as morphine, 
codeine, heroine, dionine, narceine, and 
narcotine, to say nothing of bromure d’etyle, 
bromoform, nitrite d’amyle, and amylene, 
are known to be utilized by the endormeurs 
to put their victims to sleep, and the skill 
which they have acquired in the use of these 
powerful drugs establishes them as one of 
the most dangerous groups of criminals in 
existence. The men are all of superior in- 
telligence and daring; the chief requisite of 
the women is extreme beauty as well as un- 
scrupulousness. 





“They will take a little thin glass ball of 
one of these liquids, for instance, hold it in 
a pocket handkerchief, crush it, shove it 
under the nose of their victim and—whiff !|— 
the victim is unconscious. But ordinarily 
the endormeur does not kill. He is usually 
satisfied to stupefy, rob, and then leave his 
victim. There is something more to this 
case than a mere suicide or murder, Mc- 
Bride. Of course she may have committed 
suicide with the drugs of the endormeurs; 
then again she may merely have been ren- 
dered unconscious by those drugs and some 
other poison may have been administered. 
Depend on it, there is something more back 
of this affair than appears on the surface. 
Even as far as I have gone I do not hesitate 
to say that we have run across the work of 
one or perhaps a band of the most up-to- 
date and scientific criminals. By the way, 
you said a moment ago that you had a good 
description of the maid or could write one. 
Do you think you could locate her?” 

The hotel detective thought a minute or 
two. “If she has gone to any of the other 
hotels in this city, I could,” he answered. 

“Then I can leave that part of it to you, 
McBride?” asked Kennedy thoughtfully as 
if laying out a program of action in his mind. 

“Trust it to me,” agreed McBride confi- 
dently. 

A heavy tap sounded at the door, and 
McBride opened it. It was the coroner. I 
shall not go into the lengthy investigation 
which the coroner conducted, questioning 
one servant and employee after another 
without eliciting any more real information 
than we had already obtained so concisely 
from the house-man. The coroner was, of 
course, angry at the removal of the body 
from the closet to the bed because he wanted 
to view it in the position in which it had 
been found, but as that had been done by 
the servants before McBride could stop 
them, there was nothing to do about it but 
accept the facts. 

“A very peculiar case,” remarked the 
coroner at the conclusion of his examina- 
tion, with the air of a man who could shed 
much light on it from his wide experience if 
he chose. “There is just one point that we 
shall have to clear up, however. What was 
the cause of the death of the deceased? 
There is no gas in the room. It couldn’t 
have been illuminating-gas, then. No, it 
must have been a poison of some kind. 
Then as to the motive,” he added, trying to 
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A low exclamation from 
Kennedy attracted our 
attention. Caught in 
the filmy lace folds of 
the woman's dress he 
had found a few small 
and thin pieces of glass 





look confident, but really shooting a tenta- 
tive remark at Craig and the house-detec- 
tive, who said nothing. “It looks a good 
deal like that other suicide—at least a sui- 
cide which some one has endeavored to con- 
ceal,”” he added hastily, recollecting the 
manner in which the body had been found 
and his criticisms of the removal from the 
closet. 





“Didn’t I tell you?” said McBride dole- 


fully after we had left the coroner down- 
Stairs a few minutes later. “I knew he 
would think the hotel was hiding something 
from him.” 

“We can’t help what he thinks—yet,” 
remarked Craig. ‘All we can do is to run 
down the clues which we have. I will leave 
the maid to be found by your organization, 
McBride. Let me see, the theaters must 
be over by this time. I will see if I can 
get any information from Miss Lovelace. 
Find her address, Walter, and call a cab.” 

The Southern heiress, who had attracted 
more attention by her beauty than by her 
fortune, which was only moderate as Ameri- 
can fortunes go nowadays, lived, in an 
apartment facing the park, with her mother, 




















a woman 
whose social am- 
bitions it was com- 

monly known had no bounds 

and were often sadly im- 

posed upon. Fortunately we 
arrived at the apartment not very many 
minutes after the mother and daughter, and 
although it was late, Kennedy sent up his 
card with an urgent message to see them. 
They received us in a large drawing-room 
and were plainly annoyed by our visit, 
though that, of course, was susceptible of a 
natural interpretation. 

“What is it that you wished to see me 
about?” began Mrs. Lovelace in a tone 
which was intended to close the interview 
almost before it was begun. 

Kennedy had not wished to see her about 
anything, but of course he did not even hint 
as much in his reply, which was made to her 
but directed at Miss Lovelace. ‘‘Could you 
tell me anything about a Madame de Nevers, 
who was staying at the Vanderveer?” he 
asked, turning quickly to the daughter so as 
to catch the full effect of his question, and 
then waiting as if expecting the answer 
from her. 

The young lady’s face blanched slightly, 
and she seemed to catch her breath for an in- 
stant, but she kept her composure admir- 
ably in spite of the evident shock of Craig’s 
purposely abrupt question. “I have heard 
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of her,’’ Miss Lovelace replied with forced 
calmness as he continued to look to her for 
an answer. ‘Why do you ask?” 

‘Because a woman who is supposed to be 
Madame de Nevers has committed suicide 
at the Vanderveer, and it was thought that 
perhaps you could identify her.”’ 

By this time she had become perfect mis- 
tress of herself again. “I identify her? Why, 
I never saw her. I simply know that such a 
creature exists.’ She said it defiantly. 

“Do you suppose the Duc de Chateau- 
rouge would be able to identify her?” asked 
Kennedy mercilessly. ‘One moment, 
please,” he added, anticipating the blank 
look of amazement on her face; ‘I have 
reason to believe that the duke is in this 
country incognito—is he not?” 

Instead of speaking she merely raised her 
shoulders a fraction of an inch. 

‘Either in New York or in Washington?” 
pursued Kennedy. 

‘Why do you ask me?” she said at length. 
“Tsn’t it enough that some of the news- 
papers have said so? If you see it in the 
newspapers, it’s so—perhaps—isn’t it?” 

We were getting nowhere in this inter- 
view, at least so I thought. Kennedy cut 
it short, especially as he noted the evident 
restlessness of Mrs. Lovelace. However, 
he had gained his point. Whether or not 
the duke was in New York or Washington 
or Spitzbergen, he now felt sure that Miss 
Lovelace knew of, and perhaps something 
about, Madame de Nevers. In some way 
the dead woman had communicated with 
her, and Miss Lovelace had actually been 
the woman whom the hotel clerk had seen 
at the Vanderveer. We withdrew as grace- 
fully as our awkward position permitted. 

As there was nothing else to be done at 
that late hour, Craig decided to sleep 
soundly over the case, his infallible method 
of taking a fresh start after he had run upon 
a cul-de-sac. 

Imagine our surprise in the morning at 
being waited on by the coroner himself, who 
in a few words explained that he was far from 
satisfied with the progress his own office was 
making with the case. ‘‘ You understand,” 
he concluded after a lengthy statement of 
confession and avoidance, “ we have no very 
good laboratory facilities of our own to 
carry out the necessary chemical, patho- 
logical, and bacteriological investigations in 
cases of homicide and suicide: We are 
often forced to resort to private laboratories, 





as you know in the past when I have had to 
appeal to you. Now, Professor Kennedy, 
if we might turn over that research part of 
the case to you, sir, I will engage to see that 
a reasonable bill for your professional ser- 
vices goes through the office of the city 
comptroller promptly.” 

Craig snapped at the opportunity, though 
he did not allow the coroner to gain that 
impression. 

“Very well,” agreed that official, “TI 
shall see that all the necessary organs for a 
thorough test as to the cause of the death 
of this woman are sent up to the Chemistry 
Building right away.” 

The coroner was as good as his word, and 
we had scarcely breakfasted and arrived at 
Craig’s scientific workshop when that offi- 
cial appeared accompanied by a man who 
carried in uncanny jars the necessary mate- 
rials for an investigation following an 
autopsy. 

Kennedy was now in his element. The 
case had taken an unexpected turn which 
made him a leading factor in its solution. 
Whatever suspicions he may have enter- 
tained unofficially the night before he could 
now openly and quickly verify. He took a 
little piece of lung-tissue, and with a sharp 
sterilized knife cut it up. Then he made it 
slightly alkaline with a little sodium car- 
bonate, talking half to us and half to him- 
self as he worked. The next step was to 
place the matter in a glass flask in a water 
bath, where it was heated. From the flask 
a Bohemian glass tube led into a cool jar, 
and on a part of the tube a flame was play- 
ing, which heated it to redness for two or 
three inches. 

Several minutes we waited in silence. 
Finally, when the process had gone far 
enough, Kennedy took a piece of paper 
which had been treated with iodized starch, 
as he later explained. He plunged the 
paper into the cool jar. Slowly it turned a 
strong blue tint. 

Craig said nothing, but it was evident 
that he was more than gratified by what 
had happened. He quickly reached for a 
bottle on the shelves before him, and I 
could see from the label on the brown glass 
that it was nitrate of silver. As he plunged 
a little in a test-tube into the jar a strong 
precipitate was gradually formed. 

“It is the decided reaction for chloro- 
form,” he exclaimed simply, in reply to our 
unspoken questions. 
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“Chloroform?” repeated the coroner, 
rather doubtfully, and it was evident that 
he had expected a poison and had not antici- 
pated any result whatever from an examina- 
tion of the lungs instead of the stomach, to 
which he had confined his own work so far. 
“Could chloroform be discovered in the 
lungs or viscera after so many days?” 

Kennedy smiled, but his confidence re- 
mained unshaken. “I am in a position to 
meet your objection,” he explained sim- 
ply. “I think I could lay it down as a rule 
that by proper methods, chloroform may be 
discovered in the viscera much longer after 
death than is commonly supposed—in sum- 
mer from six days to three weeks, with a 
practical working range of say twelve days, 
while in winter it may be found even after 
several months—by the right method. Cer- 
tainly this case comes within the average 
length of time.” 

“*And Madame de Nevers?”’ queried the 
coroner, as if the turn of events was necessi- 
tating a complete reconstruction of his 
theory of the case. 

“Was murdered!” answered Kennedy 
in a tone that left nothing more to be said 
on the subject. 

“But,” persisted the coroner, “‘if she was 
murdered by the use of chloroform, how do 
you account for the fact that jt was done 
without a struggle? There were no marks 
of violence, and I, for one, do not believe 
that under ordinary circumstances anyone 
will passively submit to such an adminis- 
tration without a hard fight.” 

From his pocket Kennedy drew a small 
pasteboard box filled with tiny globes, some 
bonbons and lozenges, a small hypodermic 
syringe, and a few cigars and cigarettes. He 
held it out in the palm of his hand so that 
we could see it. 

“This,” he remarked, ‘‘is the standard 
equipment of the endormeur. Whoever ob- 
tained admittance to madame’s rooms, 
either as a matter of course or secretly, 
must have engaged her in conversation, dis- 
armed suspicion, and then suddenly she 
must have found a pocket handkerchief 
under her nose. The criminal crushed a 


globe of liquid in the handkerchief, the vic- 
tim lost consciousness, the chloroform was 
administered without a struggle, all marks 
of identification were obliterated, the body 
was placed in the closet, and the maid— 
either as principal or accessory—took the 
most likely means of postponing discovery 





by paying the bill in advance at the office, 
and then disappeared.”’ 

Kennedy slipped the box back into his 
pocket. The coroner had, I think, been ex- 
pecting Craig’s verdict, although he was 
loath to abandon his own suicide theory and 
had held it to the last possible moment. 
At any rate, so far he had said little, appar- 
ently preferring to keep his own counsel as 
to his course of action and to set his own 
machinery in motion. He drew a note from 
his pocket, however. 

“T suppose,” he began tentatively, shak- 
ing the note as he glanced doubtfully from 
it to us, ‘‘that you have heard that among 
the callers on this unfortunate woman 
was a lady of high social position in this 
city?” 

“‘T have heard a rumor to that effect,” 
replied Kennedy as he busied himself clean- 
ing up the apparatus he had just used. 
There was nothing in his manner even to 
hint at the fact that we had gone further 
and interviewed the young lady in question. 

““Well,”’ resumed the coroner, ‘‘in view of 
what you have just discovered I don’t mind 
telling you that I believe it was more than a 
rumor. I have had a man watching the 
woman, and this is a report I received just 
before I came up here.” 

We read the note which he now handed 
to us. It was just a hasty line—‘‘ Miss 
Lovelace left hurriedly for Washington this 
morning.” 

What was the meaning of it? Clearly, 
as we probed deeper into the case, its rami- 
fications grew wider than anything we had 
yet expected. Why had Miss Lovelace 
gone to Washington ? 

The coroner had scarcely left us, more 
mystified than ever, when a telephone mes- 
sage came from McBride saying that he had 
some important news for us if we would 
meet him at the St. Cenis Hotel within an 
hour. He would say nothing about it over 
the wire. 

As Kennedy hung up the receiver he 
quietly took a pistol from a drawer of his 
desk, broke it quickly, and looked thought- 
fully at the cartridges in the cylinder. Then 
he snapped it shut: and stuck it into his 
pocket. ‘“‘There’s no telling what we may 
run up against before we get back to the 
laboratory,” he remarked, and we rode 
down to meet McBride. 

The description which the house-man had 
sent out to the other hotel detectives the 
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night before had already produced a result. 
Within the past two days a woman who 
might very possibly have been madame’s 
maid had come to the St. Cenis with a man 
who registered as M. and Mme. Duval. 
Their baggage was light, but they had 
been at pains to impress upon the hotel 
that they were persons of some position 
and were going direct from the railroad to 
the steamer, after their tour of America. 
They had, as a matter of fact, done 
nothing to excite suspicion until the 
general request for information had been 
received. 

The house-man of the St. Cenis welcomed 
us cordially upon McBride’s introduction, 
and agreed to take us up to the rooms of the 
strange couple if they were not in. As it 
happened it was the lunch-hour, and they 
were not in the room. Still,-Kennedy dared 
not be too particular in his search of their 
effects, for he did not wish to arouse suspi- 
cion upon their return. 

“Tt seems to me, Craig,” I suggested after 
we had nosed about for a few minutes, find- 
ing nothing, “that this is preeminently a 
case in which to use the dictagraph as you 
did in that Black Hand case.” 

He shook his head doubtfully, although 
I could see that the idea appealed to him. 
“The dictagraph has been getting too much 
publicity lately,”’ he said. ‘I’m afraid they 
would discover it; that is, if they are at all 
the clever people I think them. Besides, 
I would have to send up to the laboratory 
to get one, and by the time the messenger 
returned they might be back from lunch. 
No, we’ve got to do something else, and do 
it quickly.”’ 

He was looking about the room in an ap- 
parently aimless manner. On the side wall 
hung a cheap etching of a woodland scene. 
Kennedy seemed engrossed in it while the 
rest of us fidgeted at the delay. 

“Can you get me a couple of old tele- 
phone instruments?” he asked at length, 
turning to us and addressing the St. Cenis 
detective. 

The detective nodded, and disappeared 
down the hall. A few minutes later he de- 
posited the instruments ona table. 

““Now some Number 30 copper wire and 
a couple of dry cells,” ordered Kennedy, 
falling to work immediately on the tele- 
phones. The detective despatched a bell- 
boy down to the basement to get the wire 
from the house-electrician. 
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Kennedy removed the transmitters of the 
telephones, and taking the carbon capsules 
from them placed the capsules on the table 
carefully. Then he lifted down the etching 
from the wall and laid it flat on its face be- 
fore us. Quickly he removed the back of 
the picture. Pressing the transmitter fronts 
with the carbon capsules against the paper 
and the glass on the picture he mounted 
them so that the paper and glass acted as a 
large diaphragm to collect all the sounds in 
the room. 

“The size of this glass diaphragm,”’ he 
explained as we gathered around in intense 
interest at what he was doing, “‘ will produce 
a strikingly sensitive microphone action, 
and the merest whisper will be reproduced 
with startling distinctness.” 

The boy brought the wire up and also 
the news that the couple, in whose room 
we were, had very nearly finished lunch- 
eon and might be expected back in a few 
minutes. 

Kennedy took the tiny wires and after 
connecting them, hung up the picture again 
and ran the wires up alongside the picture- 
wires up to the picture-molding. Along the 
top of the molding and out through the 
transom it was easy enough to run the 
wires and so down the hall to a vacant room, 
where Craig attached them to one of the 
old receivers. 

Then we sat down in this room to await 
developments from our hastily improvised 
picture-frame microphone detective. 

At last we heard the elevator door close on 
our floor. A moment later it was evident 
from the expression on Kennedy’s face that 
some one had entered the room which we 
had just left. 

“Tt’s a good thing that I didn’t wait to 
put a dictagraph there,’’ he remarked to us. 
“T thought I wasn’t reckoning without 
reason. The couple, whoever they are, are 
talking in undertones and looking about 
the room to see if anything has been dis- 
turbed in their absence.” . 

Kennedy alone, of course, could follow 
what they said, but from notes which 
Craig jotted down as he listened to the con- 
versation I shall reproduce it as if we had all 
heard it. There were some anxious mo- 
ments until at last they had satisfied them- 
selves that no one was listening and that no 
dictagraph or other mechanical eaves- 
dropper, such as they had heard of, was con- 
cealed in the furniture or back of it. 
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“Why are you so particular, Henri?” a 
woman’s voice was saying. 

“Louise, I’ve been thinking for a long 
time that we are surrounded by spies in 
these hotels. You remember I told you 
what happened at the Vanderveer the night 
you and madame arrived? I’m sure that 
waiter overheard what Gonzales and I were 
talking about.” 

“Well, we are safe now anyhow. What 
was it that you would not tell me just now 
at luncheon?” asked the woman. 

“T have a cipher from Washington. Wait 
until I translate it.”’ 

There was a pause. “ What does it say?” 
asked the woman impatiently. 

“Tt says,” repeated the man slowly, “that 
Miss Lovelace has gone to Washington. 
She insists on knowing whether the death 
of Marie was a suicide or not. Worse than 
that, the Secret Service must have wind of 
some part of our scheme, for they are acting 
suspiciously. I must go down there or the 
whole affair may be exposed and _ fall 
through. Things could hardly be worse, 
especially this sudden move on her part.” 

“Who was that detective who forced his 

way to see her the night they discovered 
Marie’s body?” asked the woman. “I 
hope that that wasn’t the Secret Service 
also.” . 
“T hardly think so,” the man replied. 
“Beyond the death of madame they sus- 
pect nothing here in New York, I am con- 
vinced. You are sure that all her letters 
were secured, that all clues to connect her 
with the business in hand were destroyed, 
and particularly that the package she was 
to deliver is safe?” 

“The package? You mean the plans for 
the coaling-station on the Pacific near the 
canal? You see, Henri, I know.” 

“Ha, ha, yes,”’ replied the man. “Louise, 
shall I tell you a secret? Can you keep it?” 

“You know I can, Henri.” 

“Well, Louise, the scheme is deeper than 
even you think. We are playing one coun- 
try against another, America against—you 
know the government our friend Schmidt 
works for in Paris. Now, listen. Those 
plans for the coaling-station are a fake—a 
fake. It is just a commercial venture. No 
nation would be foolish enough to attempt 
such a thing, yet. We know that they are a 
fake. But we are going to sell them through 
that friend of ours in the United States War 
Department. But that is only part of the 





coup, the part that will give us the money 
to turn the much larger coups we have in 
the future. You can understand why it has 
all to be done so secretly and how vexatious 
it is that as soon as one obstacle is overcome 
a dozen new ones appear. Louise, here is 
the big secret. By using those fake plans as 
a bait we are going to obtain something 
which when we all return to Paris we can 
convert into thousands of francs. There, I 
can say no more. But I have told you so 
much to impress upon you the extreme need 
of caution.” 

“And how much does- Miss Lovelace 
know?” 

“Very little—I hope. That is why I 
must go to Washington myself. She must 
know nothing of this coup nor of the real De 
Nevers, or the whole scheme may fall 
through. It would have fallen through 
before, Louise, if you had failed us and had 
let any of De Nevers’s letters slip through to 
Miss Lovelace. She richly deserved her 
fate for that act of treachery. The affair 
would have been so simple, otherwise. 
Luck was with us until her insane jealousy 
led her to visit Miss Lovelace. It was 
fortunate the young lady was out when 
madame called on her, or all would have 
been lost. Ah, we owe you a great deal, 
Louise, and we shall not forget it, never. 
You will be very careful while I am gone?” 

“Absolutely. When will you return to 
me, Henri?” 

“To-morrow morning at the latest. This 
afternoon the false coaling-station plans are 
to be turned over to our accomplice in the 
War Department, and in exchange he is to 
give us something else—the secret of which 
I spoke. You see, the trail leads up into 
high circles. It is very much more impor- 
tant than you suppose, and discovery might 
lead to a dangerous international complica- 
tion just now.” 

“Then you are to meet your friend in 
Washington to-night? When do you start, 
Henri? Don’t let the time slip by. There 
must be no mistake this time as there was 
when we were working for Japan and had the 
blue-prints of Corregidor at Manila only to 
lose them on the streets of Calcutta.” 

“Trust me. We are to meet about nine 
o’clock, and therefore I leave at three thirty, 
in about an hour. From the station I am 
going straight to the house on Z Street— 
let me see, the cipher says the number is 
1o1—and ask for a man named Gonzales. 






















I shall use the name Montez. He is to ap- 
pear, hand over the package—that thing I 
have told you about—then I am to return 
here by one of the midnight trains. At any 
cost we must allow nothing to happen which 
will reach the ears of Miss Lovelace. T’ll 
see you early to-morrow morning, ma chérie, 
and remember, be ready, for the Aguitania 
sails at ten. The division of the money is 
to be made in Paris. Then we shall all go 
our separate ways.” 

Kennedy was telephoning frantically 
through the regular hotel service to find 
out how the trains ran for Washingon. The 
only one that would get there before nine 
was the three thirty; the next, leaving an 
hour later, did not arrive until nearly eleven. 
He had evidently had some idea of causing a 
delay that would result in our friend down 
the hall missing the Limited, but abandoned 
it. Any such scheme would simply result 
in a message to the gang in Washington 
putting them on their guard. 

“At all costs we must beat this fellow to 
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it,’ exclaimed Craig, waiting to hear no 
more over his improvised dictagraph. 
“Come, Walter, we must catch the Limited 
for Washington immediately. McBride, I 
leave you and the regular house-man to 
shadow this woman. Don’t let her get out 
of your sight for a moment.” 

As we rode across the city to the new rail- 
road terminus Craig hastily informed me of 
what he had overheard. We took up our 
post so that we could see the outgoing trav- 
elers, and a few minutes later Craig spotted 
our man from McBride’s description, and 
succeeded in securing chairs in the same 
car in which he was to ride. 

Taken altogether it was an uneventful 
journey. For five mortal hours we sat in 
the Pullman or toyed with food in the din- 
ing-car, never letting the man escape our 
sight, yet never letting him know that we 
were watching him. Nevertheless I could 
not help asking myself what good it did. 
How were we to get ahead of him in Wash- 
ington better than in New York? I knew 
that some plan lurked behind the calm and 
inscrutable face of Kennedy as I tried to 
read and could not. 
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The train had come to a stop in the Union 
Station. Our man was walking rapidly up 
the platform in the direction of the cab- 
stand. Suddenly Kennedy darted ahead, 
and for a moment we were walking abreast 
of him. 

“T beg your pardon,” began Craig as we 
came to a turn, in the shadow of the arc- 
lights, “but have you a match?” 

The man halted and fumbled for his 
match-box. Instantly Kennedy’s pocket- 
handkerchief was at his nose. 

“Some of the medicine of your own gang 
of endormeurs,’’ ground out Kennedy, crush- 
ing several of the little glass globes under 
his handkerchief to make sure of their 
effect. 

The man reeled and would have fallen if 
we had not caught him between us. Up 
the platform we led him in a daze. 

“Here,”’ shouted Craig to a cabman, 
“my friend is ill. Drive us around a bit. 
It will sober him up. Come on, Walter, the 
air will do us all good.” 

I recall that as we rode a little out of our 
way past the Army Building merely to see 
if there was any excitement, we found it a 
blaze of lights. Something was plainly 
afoot. There was treachery of some kind, 
and some trusted employee was involved, I 
felt instinctively. . 

The man had not recovered when we ar- 
rived within several blocks of our destina- 
tion, nor did he show signs of recovery from 
his profound stupor. Kennedy stopped the 
cab in a side street, pressed a bill into the 
cabman’s hand, and bade him wait until 
we returned. 

We had turned the corner of Z Street, 
and were approaching the house when a 
man walking in the opposite direction eyed 
us suspiciously, turned, and followed us a 
step or two. “Kennedy!” he exclaimed. 

_ If a fourteen-inch gun had exploded be- 
hind us I could not have been more startled. 
Here, in spite of all our haste and secrecy, 
we were followed, watched, and beaten. 

Craig wheeled about suddenly. Then he 
took the man by the arm. ‘‘Come,” he 
said quickly, and we three dove into the 
shadow of an alley. 

As we paused, Kennedy was the first to 
speak. ‘‘By Jove, Walter, it’s Burke of the 
Secret Service,’ he exclaimed. 

“Good!” said the man with some satis- 
faction. “TI see that you still have that 
memory for faces.” He was.evidently re- 
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ferring to our experiences together some 
months before with the portrait parlé and 
identification in the counterfeiting case 
which Craig cleared up for him. 

For a moment or two Burke and Kennedy 
spoke in whispers. Under the dim light 
from the street I could see Kennedy’s face 
intent and working with excitement. 

“No wonder the War Department is a 
blaze of lights,’’ he exclaimed as we moved 
out of the shadow again, leaving the Secret 
Service man. “Burke, [had no idea when 
I took up this case that I should be doing 
my country a service also. We must suc- 
ceed at any hazard. The moment you hear 
a pistol shot, Burke, we shall need you. 
Force the door if it is not already open. 
You were right as to the street, but not the 
number. It is that house over there. Come 
on, Walter.” 

We mounted the low steps of the house, 
and a negress answered the bell. “Is Mr. 
Gonzales in?” asked Kennedy. 

The hallway into which we were admitted 
was dark, but it opened into a sitting-room 
where a dim light was burning behind the 
thick portiéres. Without a word the negress 
ushered us into this room. 

“Tell him Mr. Montez is here,’’ added 
Craig as we sat down. 

The negress disappeared up-stairs, and in 
a few minutes returned with the message 
that he would be down directly. 

No sooner had the shuffle of her footsteps 
died away than Kennedy was on his feet 
listening intently at the door. There was 
no sound. He took a chair and tiptoed out 
into the dark hall with it. Turning it up- 
side down, he placed it at the foot of the 
stairs, with the four legs pointing obliquely 
up. Then he drew me into a corner with 
him. How long we waited I cannot say. 
The next I knew was a muffled step on the 
landing above,' then a tread on the stairs. 

A crash and a deep volley of oaths in 
French followed as the man pitched head- 
long over the chair on the dark steps. 

Kennedy whipped out his revolver and 
fired pointblank at the prostrate figure, 
then he grasped my arm and pulled me 
toward the door. A sickening odor per- 
vaded the air. Up-stairs there was shout- 
ing and banging of doors. 

“‘Closer, Walter,” he muttered, “closer 
to the door, and open it a little, or we shall 
both be suffocated. It was the Secret 
Service gun I shot off—the pistol that 














shoots stupefying gas from its vapor-filled 
cartridges and enables you to put a criminal 
out of commission without killing him. A 
pull of the trigger, the cap explodes, the 
gunpowder and the force of the explosion 
unite some capsicin and lycopodium, pro- 
ducing the blinding, suffocating vapor whose 
terrible effect you see. Here, you up-stairs,” 
he shouted, “‘advance an inch or so much 
as show your heads over the rail and I will 
pump a shot at you, too. Walter, take the 
gun yourself. Fire at a move from them. 
I think the gases have cleared away enough 
now. I must get him before he recovers 
consciousness.” 

A tap at the door came, and without tak- 
ing my eyes off the stairs I opened it. Burke 
slid in and gulped at the nauseous atmos- 
phere. 

‘“What’s up?” he gasped. 
shot. Where’s Kennedy?” 

I motioned in the darkness. Kennedy’s 
electric bull’s-e¥e flashed up at that instant, 
and we saw him deftly slip a bright pair of 
manacles on the wrists of the man on the 
floor, who was breathing heavily, while 
blood flowed from a few slight cuts due to 
his fall. 

Dexterously as a_ pickpocket Craig 
reached into the man’s coat, pulled out a 
packet of papers, and gazed eagerly at one 
after another. From among them he un- 
folded one written in French to Madame 
Marie de Nevers some weeks before. I 
translate: 

DEAR MARIE: 

Herr Schmidt informs me that his agent in the 
War Department at Washington, U. S. A., has se- 
cured some important information which will inter- 
est the government for which Herr Schmidt is the 
agent—of course you know who that is. 

It is necessary that you should carry the packet, 
which will be handed to you (if you agree to my pro- 
posal), to New York by the steamer Tripolitania. 
Go to the Vanderveer Hotel, and in a few days, as 
soon as a certain exchange can be made, either our 
friend in Washington or myself will call on you, 
using the name Gonzales. In return for the package 
which you carry he will hand you another. Lose no 
time in bringing the second package back to Paris. 
_ [have arranged that you will receive ten thousand 
francs and your expenses for your services in this 
matter. I was to have carried the packet to America 
myself and make the exchange, but knowing your 
need of money I have secured the work for you. 
You had better take your maid, as it is much better 
to travel with distinction in this case. If, however, 
you accept this commission I shall consider you in 
honor bound to surrender your claim upon my name, 
for which I agree to pay you fifty thousand francs 
upon my marriage with the American heiress of whom 
you know. Please let me know immediately through 
our mutual friend Henri Duval whether this pro- 
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posal is satisfactory. Henri will tell you that fifty 
thousand is my ultimatum. 
CHATEAUROUGE. 

“The scoundrel,” ground out Kennedy. 
“He lured his wife from Paris to New York, 
thinking the Paris police too acute for him, 
I suppose. Then by means of the treachery 
of the maid Louise and his friend Duval, a 
crook who would even descend to falling in 
love with the maid, he has succeeded in 
removing the woman who stood between 
him and an American fortune.” 

‘“‘Marie,’’ rambled Chateaurouge as he 
came blinking, sneezing, and choking out 
of his stupor, “* Marie, you are clever, but 
not too clever for me. This blackmailing 
must stop. Miss Lovelace knows some- 
thing, thanks to you, but she shall never 
know all—never—never. You—you—ugh! 
—Stop. Do you think you can hold me 
back now with those little white hands on 
my wrists? I wrench them loose—so—and 
—ugh!— What’s this? Where am I?” 

The man gazed dazedly at the manacles 
that held his wrists instead of the delicate 
hands he had been dreaming of as he lived 
over the terrible scene of his struggle in the 
Vanderveer with the woman who was his 
wife. 

‘“‘Chateaurouge,” almost hissed Kennedy 
in his righteous wrath, “fake nobleman, 
real swindler of five continents, Marie de 
Nevers alive stood in the way of your mar- 
riage to the heiress Miss Lovelace. Dead, 
she prevents it absolutely.” 

Craig continued to turn over the papers 
in his hand, as he spoke. At last he came 
to a smaller packet in oiled silk. As he 
broke the seal he glanced at it in surprise, 
then hurriedly exclaimed: “There, Burke. 
Take these to the War Department and tell 
them they can turn out. their lights and 
stop their telegrams. This seems to be a 
copy of our government’s plans for the forti- 
fication of the Panama Canal, heights of 
guns, location of searchlights, fire-control 
stations, everything from painstaking search 
of official and confidential records. That is 
what this fellow obtained in exchange for 
his false blue-prints of the supposed coaling- 
station on the Pacific. 

“T leave the Secret Service to find the 
leak in the War Department. What I am 
interested in is not the man who played spy 
for two nations and betrayed one of them. 
To me this adventurer who calls himself 
Chateaurouge is merely the murderer of 
Madame de Nevers.” 
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your questions at all or else will answer 
them with authority and knowledge. 
This man has many life interests, but 
above all else he is a Jewish Nationalist, 
caring and striving as passionately for home 
rule for Jews as ever Fenian did for Ireland. 
Mr. Zangwill is, of 
course, well known as one 
of the most powerful male 
forces behind the 
women’s suffrage move- 
ment of to-day. It is 
significant of the man 
that he is as zealous 






STRONG- 
WILLED 
enthusiast who 
has known hard 
fighting, and who will 
continue to fight for his 
ideals by practical, com- 
mon-sense methods, if he 
can, and by enthusiasm 
and forcible methods if 
he cannot—that is Israel 
Zangwill. He will be 
courteous and patient if 
you give him a reason for 
it, but he will not permit 
anyone unnecessarily to 
delay him from the work 
he loves, or from the 
special object he has in 
view. He is conscious 
that he is a force in the 
world, and therefore he is 
good to deal with, for he “Sex must not count. Let the state have the service of the best 
will either not answer citizens, whether they be men or women ™ 
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“Asquith must go. The Liber- 
als will not dare to face 
another election 
without putting 
women's 


suffrage 
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for the 
women’s 
cause now 
as when he 
first broke | 
a lance for them, 
twenty-five years ago. He 
prophesied then, and still be- 
lieves, that the Conservative party will give 
the franchise to Englishwomen. Within 
recent years the women of his own race 
have been raised to political equality with 
men, in the new Jewish movement. He is 
proud of that fact, and he likes to speak 
of the patriotic women who serve in perfect 
equality with men on the Jewish Territorial 
Organization, a body formed to find a land 
where the Jews may settle and establish 
home rule for themselves. 

Such is the aim of the great author’s life. 
Get him to speak of it, of the future of his 
race, and Zangwill the writer disappears, 
the smoldering fire of the enthusiast and the 
powerful personality of the Nationalist 
leader leap forth. Israel Zangwill is at his 
best as he tells you of his ideal, and how to 
fight for it. As he talks, his large, rugged 
face lights up, his vivid, dark eyes hold 
yours; you listen to the strong voice ex- 














on their program. It will 
be a case of the will of 








the people proving 
stronger than the 


will of . the 


Premier’ 







































pressing 
with unerring 
brevity its own- 
er’s meaning, 
and you easily 
realize why 
this man has suc- 
ceeded in life. 

“Your national 
problem is not un- 
like that of the 
Irish?” was my 
opening query. 

“Tt is more diff- 
cult in one respect. 
True, we are work- 
ing for what you 
call home rule, 
but we have first 
to find a country 
for our people to 
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stronger than the will of the 
Premier. The latter will be 
faced either with abdication 
or change of opinion. Both 
parties will have to fight the 
next election on women’s 
suffrage—if it is not given 
before. The state cannot 
afford to lose their services. 
Sex must not count. Let the 
state have the service of the 
best citizens, whether they be 
men or women.” 
Mr. Zangwill frankly and em- 


live in. In another way it is 
easier, for we have our women 
with us: Jewish women have 
and will have equal political 
rights with men.” 

“What do you think of 
the present suffrage po- 
sition ?” 

“T think the solu- 




































* We are working 
for what vou call 
home rule, but 
we have first 


. — : : phatically expressed his ap- 
~~ - : proval of militant meth- 
aia ods, not only for the 


suffragists but for 
life in general. 
‘‘Look at the 
censorship,” he 
cried impatient- 
ly. “The Royal 
Commission 
gave a report 
two years ago 
—with what 
result? That 
the same 
absurd sys- 
tem still 


live in™ 





tion will be — Asquith prevails. Now, if half a dozen dramatists 
must go. The Liber- had the sense to go and break the censor’s 
als will not dare to windows, polite talking would cease, and 
face an- other elec- drastic measures might be taken at last.” 
tion with- out put- Judging by the whole-hearted energy of 
ting wo- men’s’ the author’s voice, he would join the ex 
suffrage ontheir pedition with considerable pleasure. 

program. It will “Tf I, for instance,” said Mr. Zangwill, 
be a case of the will of ‘offend against public taste, the public 


the peo- ple proving prosecutor can prosecute, and the case will 
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be heard before the public. 
I have this month to 
produce privately my 
new play, ‘The Next 
Religion,’ simply 
because I decline 
to admit that the 
censor knows bet- 
ter how to write 
some of its sen- 
tences than I do.” 
The abolition of 
the censorship is one 
of Mr. Zangwill’s pet 
minor revolutions. 
He added that when 
a writer refused to 
fall in with the cen- 
sor’s views, he was 
hampered all round, for 
he was not allowed to sell 
tickets for the production 
of his play, nor to advertise 
it, and he found the greatest 
difficulty in casting the play 
because the managers who 


curiously inscrutable 
eyes turn for a mo- 
ment toward the 
questioner before 
he answers. It 
is one of his 
strongest char- 
acteristics, this 
comprehensive 
and piercing 
glance, which 
takes in every 
detail of his 
visitor. 
He could not 
be mistaken for 
other than a 
member of the 
race of which he 
is so proud; every 
facial 
“He could not be line be- 
mistaken for other sSpea ks 
than a member of the h i S na- 
race of which he isso __ tionality. 
proud; every facial Rugged, 


were friendly to the censors line bespeaks his joy ge- 
not infrequently refused to sstionslity featured, 
give their actors permission the Jew- 


ish leader would com- 

pel: the man in the 
street to look twice 
at him, even when 
he is wearing 
the glasses that 
conceal the mag- 
netism of his 


to act in it. 










In spite, 
however, of his 
energetic annoyance 
with the censor, this 
Man of Many 
Revolutions obvi- 


ously enjoys the eyes. 
fighting which he Forceful, im- 


finds necessary for all patient, am- 
his causes. ~} bitious, just 

There is a fine touch Wy toa degree (I 
of cosmopolitanism in have heard him 
Israel Zarigwill’s atti- sharply contra- 
tude toward life. When dict an unfair 
he is working out his aspersion on one 
own propositions he lets of his fiercest 
no one interfere, but opponents) —in 
when he is listening to these terms you 
another man’s he neither can sum him up. 
leads nor helps in the His qualities are 
conversation. Seated obvious in his face, 
very quietly on a higher and they help to make 
chair than his visitors, and a him what he is—one 
rarely moving, he lis- ue of the most aggressive, 
tens intently to every Mr. Zangwill and Mr. vivid factors among 
question. His dark, G. K. Chesterton modern _ intellectuals. 





“Wolfville” 


Ever since the first appearance of ‘‘ Faro Nell,” ‘‘‘Tucson Jennie,’ ‘‘ Doc Peets,’’ and their 


cronies, ‘* Wolfville” has stood as the hall-mark of rattling good Western stories. 


Fun, adven- 


ture, action—these are the keynotes. The characters—the rough men-and-women-with-the- 


bark-on of the Western frontier—you can’t help making friends with. 


And like most of the 


other authors you insist on for Cosmopolitan, Mr. Lewis long since won his spurs as a master 
story-teller. A good combination—don’t you think? Wedo. This is the second of the present 


** Wolfville” series. The first appeared last month. 


Each story is complete in one number 


The Delicacy of Red Dog 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Author of ‘Wolfville Days," “ Wolfville Nights,” “‘Wolfville Folks," etc. 


Illustrated by J. N. Marchand 


“ HICH it’s as you states,” ob- 
served the Old Cattleman, 
apropos of some topic that 
had come up in conversation; 

‘“‘reefinement, that a-way, will every now 

an’ then hit the center of the table in manner 

an’ form most onexpected. Thar’s Red 

Dog. Now whoever do you-reckon would 

look for sech a low-flung outfit to go on- 

bucklin’ in any reefined racket? An’ yet 
thar’s once at least when Red Dog shows it’s 
got its silken side. 

‘““Thar’s times,’’ the old gentleman ‘con- 
tinued, after a reminiscent but refreshing 
reference to his glass, “when I fears that, 
drawn aside by prejewdyce, I misjedges 
Red Dog utter, an’ takes for ignorant vul- 
gar’ty what, comin’ down to cases, is 
merely noise. It’s the whiskey they drinks, 
most likely. They’re addicted to a kind of 
catbird whiskey over thar, which sets ’em 
to whistlin’ an’ chirpin’ an’ twitterin’ an’ 
teeterin’ up an’ down on the conversational 
bough, to sech a seemin’ly empty-headed 
extent it’s calc’lated to mislead the ca’mest 
intellects into a theery that the c’rrect way 
to deal with Red Dog is to build one of 
these yere stone corrals ’round it; call it a 
loonatic asylum, an’ let it go at that. 

“Wolfville’s whiskey? We-all confines 
ourselves to Valley Tan an’ Willow Run an’ 
Old Jordan, all lickers which has a distinct 
tendency to make a gent seedate, an’ render 
him plumb cer’monious. I in no wise 
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overplays when I avers that I freequent 
cuts the trail of parties who, after the tenth 
or mebby it’s the ’leventh drink across the 
Red Light bar, waxes that punctilious they 
even addresses a measly Mexican as ‘Sir.’ 

““Goin’ back to Red Dog, that silken oc- 
casion which I has in mind occurs when, 
proceedin’ without invitation an’ wholly as 
volunteers, they strings up the murderin’ 
bookkeep sharp who bumps off Spellin’ 
Book Ben. Thar’s a brief moment when 
said action runs a profound risk of bein’ 
misconstrooed into becomin’ the teemin’ 
source of complications. You see, we ain’t 
lookin’ for nothin’, in the way of a play from 
Red Dog, more del’cate than the butt of a 
six-shooter, an’ it ain’t ontil the Red Dog 
chief himse’f onlimbers in explanations, an’ 
all plenty loocid, that we ketches fully on. 

“Red Dog goes further. Refoosin’ to 
take advantage of a sityooation which to say 
the least opens a gate to dispoote, them on- 
accountable Red Doggers insists on payin’ 
over what money they wagers, an’ all as 
honorable as though that contest they bets 
on goes to a show-down. Enright won't 
have it, though, none whatever; an’ what 
with one side heatedly profferin’ an’ the 
other side coldly refoosin’, there’s a right 
peart chance for a spell that it’s goin’ to 
end in feelin’. Friction is averted, how- 
ever, when Doc Peets—who’s allers thar 
with the s’lootion to any tangle—recom- 
mends that Red Dog an’ Wolfville chip in 
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half an’ half conj’intly to buy a tombstone 
for Ben, with a inscription kyarved tharon 
the same to read: 


TO 
THE MEMORY OF 
SPELLING BOOK BEN. 
PREFERRING DEATH TO THE 
APPEARANCE OF IGNORANCE 
HE DIED 
A MARTYR TO LEARNING AND WHILE 
BRAVELY 
DEFENDING A RIGHTFUL ORTHOGRAPHY. 
THE LANGUAGE MOURNS 
HIS LOSS 


““*Which we simply aims,’ says the Red 
Dog chief in makin’ them explanations, the 
same bein’ addressed to Enright, ‘to save 
you-all from a disagreeable dooty.’ 

“As how?’ demands Enright, who’s a 
heap deefensive by instinct, an’ never puts 
down his stack while the kyards is in the 
hands of the dealer. 

“*As how to wit,’ returns the Red Dog 
chief. ‘Troo, this bookkeep malefactor 
ain’t by rights no shore-enough Red Dogger, 
seein’ he’s a importation of the express com- 
pany’s, an’ at best or worst no more’n jest 
a sojourner within our gates. But, con- 
siderin’ how he trails in yere this evenin’ in 
our company, we feels respons’ble. Whar- 
fore, allowin’ that mebby—you-all standin’ 
towards us visitors that a-way in the light 
of hosts—your notion of hospital’ty gets its 
spurs tangled up in your deelib’rations to 
sech extent it impedes the march of jestice, 
we nacherally intervenes. Which I shorely 
trusts that no gent present regyards Red 
Dog as that oncooth as to go cuttin’ in, on 
what’s cl’arly a alien game, onasked. Red 
Dog ain’t quite that exyooberantly bump- 
tious, not to say croodely gay. It’s only to 
relieve the shoulders of you-all from a burden 
that we strings said offender up.’ 

“* Bueno!’ replies Enright, followin’ a 
dignified pause, like he’s weighin’ the Red 
Dog chief’s eloocidations. ‘A gent, onless 
his hand is crowded by some p’int of honor, 
allers takes the word of a fellow gent. In 
view of which, the execootion you pulls off 
is yereby accepted as kindly meant, an’ as 
sech is kindly took. I’m preepared on 
behalf of Wolfville to regyard the same as 
havin’ been performed in a sperit of del’cate 
courtesy. Whatever, Doc, do you-all say?’ 

““Like yourse’f, Sam,’ says Peets, ‘I 
grasps an’ appreeciates the Red Dog atti- 
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toode. Also, I holds that the business, thus 
deefined, is calc’lated to cement relations 
between the two camps which, havin’ their 
roots in mutyooal esteem, is shore to b’ar 
final froote in fraternal affection.’ 

“Thar havin’ been talk enough, an’ En- 
right an’ Peetscontendin’ that it’s Wolfville’s 
treat, both sides goes weavin’ over to the 
Red Light an’ onbelts in quite a frolic. 

“It'd shore been better if we had first cut 
down the corpse, an’ tharby dodged the 
wrath of Missis Rucker. Bar that single 
incident, thar arises nothin’ to mar the good 
feelin’’ which everywhar preevails. For- 
choonately that don’t occur none ontil 
noon next day; an’ by that time the Red 
Dog folks has all gone home, leastwise all 
who can go without fallin’ out of the saddle. 
Which if them Red Dog sports is present, 
an’ able to form opinions, these yere in- 
temp’rate exhibitions of Missis Rucker, an’ 
what she says an’ threatens ag’inst us, 
speshully Enright, would have shore morti- 
fied us to death. 

“As showin’ the vagaries of the female 
mind, Missis Rucker seelects that lynchin’ 
as a topic at chuck-time, an’ she shore does 
carry on scand’lous. We ain’t but jest filed 
into the dinin’-room of the O. K. Restauraw 
when she t’ars loose at Enright like a giant 
refreshed. Son, she certainly does curry 
that old Spartan frightful! 

“What does Enright do? 

“Whatever can he do more’n mootely 
arch his back, same as a mule in a storm of 
hail, an’ stand it? 

“When Missis Rucker has done freed her 
feelin’s, an’ got them reecrim’nations dealt 
down to the turn, she shakes a final finger 
onder Enright’s subdooed nose, an’ fulmi- 
nates a warnin’. ‘I tells you once before, 
Sam Enright,’ she says, ‘an’ I tells you now 
ag’in, that you-all drunkards is either goin’ 
to cease pesterin’ me the way you does, or 
I’m bound I'll make some among you 
plenty hard to find. Now don’t you go 
tellin’ me nothin’,’ she shouts, as Enright 
starts to say somethin’; ‘don’t go harrowin’ 
me up with none of your fabrications. It’s 
nothin’ but your egreegious pompos’ty that 
a-way, an’ a gen’ral desire to put on dog 
an’ lord it over us pore females, with meals 
to cook an’ water to draw, which sets you-all 
to hangin’ parties to the windmill whar 
they’re plumb in the way.’ 

“«But ma’am,’ expostyoolates Enright, 
‘you’ve done followed off the wrong wagon- 
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track entire. It ain’t us none; it’s them 
Red Dog outcasts. So far as Wolfville’s 
concerned, him bein’ swung to the windmill 
that a-way is plumb fortooitous.’ 

“Test the same,’ returns Missis Rucker, 
who’s mighty merciless an’ refooses to be 
placated, ‘you horned toads’d better take 
heed a heap. This once I lets you get away 
with that Red Dog crawlout. But if ever 
I finds another party suspended to the 
windmill so’s I can’t get no water, thar’s 
a passel of sots, of whom you, Sam Enright, 
is the bright partic’lar star, who’ll shorely 
get their grub fortooitous.’ 

“Doc Peets, at this yere crisis, jogs En- 
right’s elbow, by way of signin’ up to him 
to draw out; an’, except her despotizin’ 
over Rucker more’n common for a couple 
of days, she ceases her demonstrations. 

“Not but what Missis Rucker has some 
rights on her side. What with feedin’ forty 
of us three times a day, she’s got a lot on 
her mind; an’ to find some ondesirable citi- 
zen hangin’ in her way, when she goes to 
fill her bucket, necessar’ly chafes her. 

““An’ yet the Stranglers is up ag’inst it, 
too. Hangin’ a culprit, dooly convicted, is 
a public game; an’ the windmill’s the only 
piece of public property in sight, besides 
bein’ centrally sityooated. 

“Dan Boggs, who sympathizes with 
Missis Rucker, once when we has a hoss- 
thief we don’t require on our hands, su’gests 
we rope him up to the sign over Armstrong’s 
Noo York Store. But thar’s rival trade 
interests, an’ Enright fears it’ll be took 
invidious as a covert scheme for drawin’ 
custom to Armstrong’s emporium. 

“*Personally,’ says Enright, ‘I favors 
Dan’s idee. But since Armstrong’s a mem- 
ber of the committee, you-all sees your- 
selves that for us to go execootin’ culprits 
to his sign that a-way, the direct effects of 
which distinguishes him an’ booms his game, 
would shore breed jealousies.’ 

‘How would it do,’ asks Texas Thomp- 
son, who’s feelin’ an interest in the talk, ‘if 
we takes them marts seeriatim, an’ yootilize 
all their signs?’ 

“*With doo deference to Texas,’ inter- 
jecks Dave Tutt, ‘this swingin’ round from 
sign to sign is a heap likely to subtract from 
the deterrent effects. It’s better we stick 
to the windmill, an’ take chances on beddin’ 
them resentments of Missis Rucker’s down.’ 

““That’s all right for you, Dave,’ retorts 
Boggs; ‘you’re a married man, an’ eats to 
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home. You wouldn’t feel so plumb gala 
about quietin’ Missis Rucker, if you-all was 
obleeged diurnal to depend upon that 
matron for your frijoles, same as us.’ 

“*T feels like Dave,’ observes Enright, 
comin’ in on the powwow. ‘Lynchin’s, to 
have weight, an’ be a credit to us, ought not 
to be erratic. A lack of reg’larity about ’em 
would look a heap fantastic, an’ mebby 
shake our standin’ as a moral camp.’ 

“That time when Red Dog astounds us 
by its del’cacy, Old Monte starts the busi- 
ness by comin’ bulgin’ in one evenin’ with 
word about how the leadin’ inflooences in 
Tucson is broke out in a perfect deebauch 
of spellin’ schools. 

“*An’ I’m yere to reemark,’ Old Monte 
announces, in his conceited, rum-soaked 
way, ‘that these yere contests contreebootes 
a mighty meetropol’tan atmosphere.’ 

““Who orig’nates spellin’ schools any- 
way ?’ asks Boggs, whose curiosity is allers 
at half-cock. ‘Which it’s the first time I 
hears of sech doin’s.’ 

“¢Spellin’ schools ain’t nothin’ new,’ 
Peets replies. ‘They’re as common as 
deelirum treemons in the East.’ 

“Which they certainly be,’ corroborates 
Enright. ‘Back along the Cumberland, 
when I’m a boy, we has ’em constant, same 
as chills an’ fever. We-all young bucks 
attends ’em mighty loyal, too, an’ fights to 
see who-all goes home with the girls. When 
it comes to bein’ pop’lar, spellin’ schools is 
an even break with hoss-racin’ or gander- 
pullin’.’ 

“¢Thar’s a Tucson kyard-sharp,’ con- 
tinyoos Old Monte, ‘over to the Oriental 
S’loon, who tells me them spellin’ schools is 
likewise all the rage in Prescott- an’ Benson 
an’ Silver City. That Red Dog tarrapin’, 
Brown, is loafin’ about, too, while the kyard- 
sharp’s talkin’, his y’ears a-wavin’ like a 
field of wheat. You don’t figger, Sam, 
thar’s a chance that Red Dog gets the 
notion, an’ takes to holdin’ them tourna- 
ments of learnin’ itse’f?’ 

“What Old Monte says sets us thinkin’. 
As a roole we don’t pay much heed to his 
observations, the same bein’ freequent born 
of alcohol; but that bluff about Red Dog 
sort 0’ scares us up a lot. 

““Tt wouldn’t do for us, Doc,’ says En- 
right, who’s made some oneasy by the 
thought—‘ which it shore wouldn’t do for us 
none, as an advanced camp, to let Red Dog 
beat us to them spellin’ schools.’ 








**T tells you once before, Sam Enright, she says, ‘an 1 tells you now agin, that you-all drunkards 
is either goin’ to cease pesterin’ me the way you does, or I'm bound I'll 
make some among you plenty hard to find’ “ 


“*T should confess as much!’ Peets ad- 
mits, mighty emphatic. ‘Speakin’ from 
commoonal standp’ints, it’d mark us as too 
dead to skin.’ 

“One word follows another ontil the 
sityooation takes shape in a resolootion to 
hold a spellin’ school ourselves, an’ invite 
Red Dog to come over an’ stand in. Sech 
steps is calc’lated, we allows, to head off 
orig’nal action on the Red Dog part. 

““Let’s challenge ’em to spell ag’in us,’ 
says Texas. ‘That’s shore to stop ’em from 
holdin’ spellin’ schools of their own, an’ it’ll 
be as simple as tailin’ steers to down ’em. 
I'll gamble ten to one in bloo chips that, 
when it comes to edyoocation that a-way, 


we can make them Red Dog profligates look 
like a bunch of Digger Injuns.’ 

“*Ton’t move your stack to the center on 
that proposition, Texas,’ Tutt observes, ‘on- 
til you thoroughly skins your hand. Edyoo- 
cation ain’t wholly dead in Red Dog. 
Thar’s a shorthorn over thar, him who 
keeps books for the Wells-Fargo folks, 
who’s edyoocated to a feather edge.’ 

“*Him?’ Boggs says, mighty scornful. 
‘That murderer ain’t no book-sharp speshul. 
Put him ag’in the Doc or Col’nel Steritt, 
an’ he wouldn’t last as long as a keg of 
cider at a barn-raisin’. Which he’s a heap 
sight better fitted to shine in a gun-play 
than a spellin’ contest.’ 
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““But Col’nel Steritt ain’t here none,’ 
Tutt urges, ‘havin’ gone back to see his 
folks; an’, as for the Doc, he’ll be needed 
to put out the words. Some competent 
gent’s got to go back of the box an’ deal the 
game, an’ the Doc’s the only sport in town 
Ww ho answers that description.’ 

“ Armstrong, who’s happened along bate. 
in’ for his little old forty drops, lets on he 
knows a party down El Paso way who can 
spell any word that ever lurks between the 
covers of a dictionary. 

“<“That’s straight,’ Armstrong declar’s. 
‘This yere El Paso savant can spell any- 
thing. Which I’ve seen him spell the sights 
off a Winchester for the drinks. He’s the 
boss speller of the Rio Grande, so much so 
they calls him “‘Spellin’ Book Ben.”’ 

““Tet’s rope him up,’ Peets su’gests. 
‘Which them Red Dogs never will quit 
talkin’ if we-all lets ’em down us.’ 

“*T)o you reckon,’ asks Enright, appealin’ 
to Armstrong, ‘you could lure that El Paso 
expert up yere to partic’pate in this intel- 
lectyooal battle?’ 

““Tt’s as easy as seven-up,’ Armstrong 
replies. ‘Which I’ll tell him I needs his aid 
to count up the stock in my store, an’ you 
bet he’ll come a-runnin’.’ 

“*But s’ppose,’ argues Tutt, ‘these Red 
Dog crim’nals wakes up to it that this yere 
Ben’s a ringer?’ 

“In that event,’ Texas' declar’s, ‘we re- 
torts by bendin’ a gun over their heads. Be 
they, as guests, to go dictatin’ terms to us?’ 

“*Not onless they’re tired of life,’ says 
Boggs. ‘While I can’t spell none to speak 
of, seein’ my Missouri yooth is more or less 
neglected by my folks, showin’ some Red 
Dog felon the error of his ways is duck-soup 
tome. Ina play like that, I sees my way 
through plumb triumphant.’ 

“‘* Shore!’ Texas insists, mighty confident; 
‘let Red Dog so much as wag: one. feeble 
year, an’ we buffaloes it into instant sub- 
mission.’ 

““They can’t make no objections stick,’ 
Enright observes, after thinkin’ things over. 
‘This Spellin’ Book Ben person ’ll be 
workin’ for Armstrong, an’ that, as the Doc 
would say, makes him a pro-tem citizen ‘of 
the camp. As sech, he’s plumb legit’mate. 
Red Dog couldn’t lower its horns at him as 
a hold-out, even if it would.’ 

“Tn the end it’s settled. We issues our 
deefiance, Peets b’arin’ the same, an’ Red 
Dog cheerfully calls our bluff. Regyarding 
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themselves as entrenched in that gifted 
Wells-Fargo bookkeep, they’re mighty eager 
for the fray. The baile is set two weeks 
away, with Peets to hold the spellin’ book. 

“Red Dog not only accepts our challenge, 
but gets that brash it offers to bet. Shore, 
we closes with the prop’sition. It ain’t no 
part of our civic economy to let Red Dog 
get by with anything. I reckons, one side 
an’ the other, we puts up the price of eight 
hundred steers. Texas and Boggs simply 
goes all spraddled out at it, while Cherokee 
Hall calls down one eboolient Red Dog 
spekyoolator for three thousand dollars. 
It’s Wolfville ag’inst Red Dog, the roole to 
govern bein’ ‘ Miss an’ Out.’ 

‘““The excitement even reaches the gentler 
sect. ‘Which onless girls is barred,’ de- 
clar’s Faro Nell, speakin’ from her perch on 
the lookout cha’r, the second evenin’ before 
the spellin’ school is held, ‘I’ve a notion to 
take a hand.’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be a squar’ deal, Nellie,’ 
says Cherokee. ‘With you in, everybody’d 
miss a-purpose.’ 

“*T don’t see why none,’ says Nell. 

“““For two reasons,’ Cherokee responds, 
slidin’ the deck he’s been rifflin’ jnto the box. 
‘First, because you’re dazzlin’ly beautiful; 
an’ second, because I’m too good a shot.’ 

“*Shore,’ says Boggs, backin’ Cherokee, 
at the same time plantin’ a stack of reds 
open on the ‘high kyard.’ ‘Them con- 
testants’d all lay down to you, Mellie. You 
certainly don’t reckon Cherokee’d set thar, 
him all framed up with a Colt’s .45, an’ be 
that ongallant as to permit some boor to 
spell you off your little feet a lot?’ . 

“Seein’ Cherokee an’ Boggs is both ag’inst 
it, Nell don’t insist, an’ the turn fallin’ 
‘king-jack,’ she nacherally moves Boggs’s 
reds to the check-rack. : 

“On the great evenin’, 


Red Dog: comes 
surgin’ in upon us, prancin’ an’ pitchin’. 
Which it certainly is a confident band 


of prairie-dogs! Wolfville’s organized and 
ready, Spellin’ Book Ben, upon Armstrong’s 
hunch, havin’ come chargin’ over from El 
Paso three days prior. 

‘“‘Seein’ how mighty se’f-possessed them 
Red Dogs feels, Boggs begins to grow nervous. 
‘You don’t reckon, Dave,’ says he, speakin’ 
to Tutt, ‘that them miscreants has got any- 
thing up their sleeve—any little thing like 
a ace buried?” 

““Which they wouldn’t dare,’ Tutt re- 
plies. ‘Also, since you brings the matter 
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up, I now gives notice that, for myse’f, I 
shall regyard success on their part as abso- 
loote proof of perfidy. In which case I goes 
in person an’ sacks that inordinate hamlet 
of Red Dog, an’ plows an’ sows its de- 
boshed site with salt.’ 

“Vo tambien,’ says Boggs. ‘Let ’em win 
once, an’ you an’ me, Dave, ’ll caper over 
in our individyooal capac’ty, an’ lay waste 
Red Dog if it’s the last act of our lives.’ 

“The spellin’ school is held in the r’ar 
wareroom of the Noo York Store, whar the 
Stranglers convenes. All Red Dog is thar, 
dressed up like a hoss, their Wells-Fargo 
bookkeep sharp in their exultant midst. 
Enright calls the meetin’ to order with the 
butt of his six-shooter. Our old war-chief 
allers uses his gun as a gavel that a-way, as 
lookin’ more offishul. Also, since the dooty 
of a preesidin’ officer is to preserve order, 
it’s in sagacious line to begin with a show— 
not too ondecorous—of force. 

“Enright states the object of the gather- 
in’, an’ Peets, spellin’ book in hand, swings 
inta the saddle directly an’ is off at a road 
gait. The words falls thick an’ sharp, like 
the crackin’ of a rifle. Which they shore 
does thin out them contestants plenty rapid! 
Boggs goes down before ‘theery,’ spellin’ 
it with a extra ‘e’; Tutt lives through three 
fires, but is sent curlin’ like a shot jack- 
rabbit by ‘epitaph,’ which he ends with a 
‘f’; while Texas dies on ‘definite,’ bein’ mis- 
led by what happens to Tutt into intro- 
doocin’ tharin a sooperfluous ‘ph.’ 

““Cherokee Hall has luck, an’ lasts for 
quite a time. It’s the ’leventh word that 
fetches him from the saddle. An’ at that, 
thar’s a heap to be urged on the side of 
Cherokee. 

“The word’s ‘Capitol,’ as Peets lets it fly. 

“**C-a-p-i-t-a-l,’ spells Cherokee. 

““Dead bird!’ Peets says, plenty sen- 
tentious. 

““ Whatever kind o’ capital?’ asks Cher- 
okee. 

““* A state-house,’ Peets replies. 

“*Then I misonderstands you,’ Cherokee 
returns. ‘Which I takes it you’re referrin’ 
to a bank-roll.’ 

“The Doc, however, is obdoorate, an’ 
Cherokee shoves back. 

“**T think,’ says Faro Nell, whisperin’ to 
Missis Rucker an’ Tucson Jennie, who, with 
little Enright Peets, is off to one side—‘I 
think the Doc’s a mighty sight too narrow 
ani technicle.’ 





“Old Monte falls by the wayside on 
‘scenery,’ an’ is that pragmatical he starts 
to give Peets an argyooment. Old Monte 
spells it ‘seenry.’ 

““*Whar do you-all get your license, Doc,’ 
demands the old inebriate, when Peets 
tells him how it’s spelled, ‘to jam in that 
misfit ‘“‘c’’? Me havin’ drove stage for 
twenty years, I’ve seen as much scenery as 
any gent present, an’ should shore know 
how it’s spelled. Scenery is what you sees. 
“*S-e-e”’ spells “‘see”’; an’ tharfore I contends 
that “‘s-e-e-n-r-y”’ spells “scenery.” That 
“‘c” you springs on us, Doc, is a solecism, 
an’ as much out of place as a fifth queen in 
a poker deck.’ 

“Enright raps Old Monte down. ‘“Scen- 
ery” is spelled any way which Doc Peets 
says,’ Enright declar’s, an’ his eye is some 
severe, ‘an’ I trusts that no gent ’ll prove 
that preeposterous as to compel the ch’ar 
to take drastic measures.’ 

“*Say no more,’ responds Old Monte, 
plenty humble an’ apol’getic. ‘What I urges 
is only to ’licit information. I still thinks, 
however, that onder the gen’ral welfare clause 
of the Constitootion, an’ with an onfenced 
alphabet to pick an’ choose from, a sport 
ought to have the inalienable right to spell 
things the way he likes. Otherwise, whatever 
is the use of callin’ this yere a free coun- 
try? If a gent’s to be driven to spell 
“scenery” with a fool ‘‘c,”’ asks why was 
Yorktown an’ wharfore Bunker Hill?’ 

“While Texas an’ Boggs an’ Tutt an’ 
Cherokee an’ Old Monte an’ the rest of the 
Wolfville outfit is fallin’ like November’s 
leaves, them Red Dog bandits is fadin’ jest 
as fast. If anything they’re fadin’ faster. 
They’re too p’lite or too proodent to cavil 
at the presence of Spellin’ Book Ben, an’, 
by third drink-time after we starts, thar’s 
no gents left standin’ except the Wells- 
Fargo bookkeep sharp for Red Dog an’ Ben 
for us. It’s give an’ take between ’em for 
mebby one hundred words, an’ neither so 
much as stubs his orthographic toe. 

“The evenin’ w’ars into what them coyote 
poets calls the ‘small hours.’ Missis Ruck- 
er is wearily battin’ her eyes, while little 
Enright Peets is snorin’ guinea-pig snores in 
Tucson Jennie’s lap. Thar comes a pause 
for Black Jack to pass the refreshments, 
an’ Faro Nell takes advantage of the lull. 

““Hopin’ no one,’ says Nell, ‘will think 
us onp’lite, we ladies will retire. Jedgin’ from 
the way little Enright Peets sounds, not to 
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“On the great evenin’, Red Dog comes surgin’ in upon us, prancin’ an’ pitchin’. 
confident band of prairie-dogs! ~ 


Which it certainly is a 
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mention how I feels or Missis Rucker looks, 
it’s time we weaker vessels hits the hay.’ 

“““Ves, indeed,’ adds Missis Rucker, 
smothering a yawn with her hand; ‘I’d cer- 
tainly admire to stay a whole lot, but re- 
memberin’ the hour, I thinks, like Nellie, 
that we-all ladies better pull our freight.’ 

“Enright settin’ the example, we gents 
stands up while the ladies withdraws, little 
Enright Peets bein’ drug along between 
Faro Nell an’ Tucson Jennie, plumb inert. 

“Peets resoomes his word-callin,’ an’ 
them two heroes spells on for a hour longer. 
At last, however, the Wells-Fargo bookkeep 
sharp begins to turn shaky; the pressure’s 
commencin’ to tell. As for Spellin’ Book 
Ben, he’s as steady as a church. 

“*By the grave of Moses, Dan,’ Tutt 
whispers to Boggs, ‘that Red Dog impostor’s 
on the brink of a stampede.’ 

“Peets gives out ‘colander’; it’s Spellin’ 
Book Ben’s turn. As he starts to whirl his 
verbal loop, the Red Dog adept whips out 
his gun, an’ jams it ag’inst Ben’s ribs. 

“*Spell it with a “u,”’ whispers the Red 
Dog sharp, ‘or I’ll shore send you shoutin’ 
home to heaven! Which I’ve stood all of 


your dad-binged eryoodition my nerves is 
upholstered to endoore.’ 


“‘Spellin’ Book Ben’s game—game as 
yaller wasps. With the cold muzzle of that 
bookkeep maurderer’s’ hint to the oncon- 
verted pushin’ into his side, he never flickers. 

*““*C-o,’ he begins; but that’s as far as he 
ever gets. Thar’s a dull roar, an’ in the 
smoke which follows he comes slidin’ from 
his learned perch. It’s done so quick that 
not even Jack Moore has time to get a stack 
down the other way. 

““Tt’s too late, Doc,’ says pore Spellin’ 
Book Ben, as Peets stoops over him; ‘he 
gets me all right.’ Then he rolls a gen’ral 
eye on all. ‘Gents,’ he says, ‘don’t send 
my remainder back to El Paso. Boot Hill 
does me.’ 

“Them’s that martyred Ben’s last words, 
an’ they does him proud. 

“Tt’s the Red Dog chief who grabs the 
murderin’ bookkeep sharp, an’ takes his gun 
away. Then he swings him before Enright. 
‘He’s your pris’ner,’ says the Red Dog chief, 
an’ Enright bows his acknowledgments. 

‘Son, it’s like a lesson to see them two 
leaders of men. Enright never shows up 
nobler, an’ you can wager your bottom peso 
the Red Dog chief looks a long shot from 
bein’ a slouch. 
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“Jack Moore, actin’ in his capac’ty of 
kettle-tender to the Stranglers, takes the 
Wells-Fargo bookkeep homicide in charge, 
while Enright, who holds that jestice to be 
effectyooal must be swift, says that onless 
shown reason he’ll convene the committee 
at once. He adds, likewise, that it’ll be 
kindly took if the Red Dog chief, an’ what 
members of his triboonal is present, will 
b’ar their part. 

“But the Red Dog chief, representin’ for 
his outfit, deeclines. ‘This is your jooris- 
diction,’ says he, ‘an’ we Red Doggers can 
only return the compliment which your 
su’gestion implies by asshorin’ you-all of our 
advance confidence in the rectitoode of 
what jedgments you inflicts.’ 

“*¢Speak your piece,’ says Enright, to the 
Wells-Fargo bookkeep culprit, when stood 
up before him by Moore. ‘Whatever 
prompts you to blow out this Spellin’ Book 
Ben’s candle that a-way?’ 

“*Let me say,’ exclaims the Wells-Fargo 
bookkeep murderer, an’ his manner is a 
heap heated, ‘that I has five hundred dollars 
bet on this yere contest.’ 

“““That is a question,’ interrupts Enright, 
suave but plenty firm, ‘which will doubtless 
prove interestin’ to your execooter. This, 
however, is not the time nor place. I asks 
ag’in, whatever is your reason for shovin’ 
this yere expert in orthography from shore?’ 

“*Do you-all think,’ the Wells-Fargo 
murderer returns, ‘that I’ll stand yere an’ 
see a obscure ground-owl like him outspell 
me? —me, who’s the leadin’ speller of eight 
states and two territories, an’ never yet 
scores lower than sixty-five out of a poss’ble 
fifty? Which I’d sooner die.’ 

“So you’d sooner die?’ repeats Enright, as 
cold an’ dark an’ short as a November day. 
‘Well, most folks don’t get their sooners in 
this world, but it looks a whole lot like you 
will.’ Then, turnin’ to Jack Moore, he goes 
on, ‘Our friends from Red Dog’ll hold your 
captive, Jack, while you-all goes rummagin’ 
over to the corral an’ gets a rope, the com- 
mittee havin’ come onprovided.’ 

“Moore gives the Wells-Fargo homicide 
to the Red Dog chief, an’ tharupon, we 
Stranglers bein’ ready to go into execootive 
session, all hands except Enright an’ the 
committee steps outside. We're in confab 
mebby it’s ten minutes, an’ Enright has jest 
approved a yoonanimous vote in favor of 
hangin’, when thar’s a modest tap at the 
door. It’s the Red Dog chief. 





* Spellin’ Book Ben's game. 


*C-o, he begins; but that’s as far as he ever gets. 


Thar’'s a dull roar, 


an in the smoke which follows he comes slidin’ from his learned perch ~ 


“Tt ain’t,’ he says, when we asks his 
mission, ‘that I aims to disturb your 
deelib’rations none, but we’d like to briefly 
borry Doc Peets, if we may, to say a few 
words over the corpse.’ 

“Upon this yere hint we-all troops forth, 
an’ finds what’s left of the Wells-Fargo 
bookkeep murderer adornin’ the windmill. 
That’s whar their del’cacy comes in; that’s 
how them Red Dogs saves us from a dis- 
agree’ble dooty. 


“We plants Spellin’ Book Ben in our 
Boot Hill cem’tery, as per that sufferer’s 
request, an’ pa’rin’ off with us, two an’ 
two, Red Dog graces the obsequies in a 


body. Thar he lies to-day; an’ the story 
of his ontoward takin’ off, as told on that 
tombstone conj’intly erected as aforesaid 
by Wolfville an’ Red Dog, is anyooally read 
by scores of tearful devotees of learnin’ who, 
bar’headed an’ mournful, comes as pilgrims 
to his grave.” 


The next ‘‘ Wolfville ’’ story, ‘‘ Old Monte: Official Drunkard,’’ will appear in the September issue. 
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INsSome GmmyWehlen 


By Stanislaus Colt 





T was the nearest approach to a warm night-which this 
spring had known, and at New York’s own particular Moulin 
Rouge, née Olympia and subsequently known as the New 
York, the young women of the skating ballet were skimming 

round and round on the very thinnest sort of ice which 

smelled rather strongly of ammonia when Miss Emmy Wehlen 
of ‘A Winsome Widow” gave voice to the accompanying plain- 
tive protest against photographers and the world in general. 
She was standing in the wings watching the skaters 

as they flew round and round the rink like fire-clad 

<> swallows. “Just think how lucky all these girls will be 
this summer when it grows very, very hot, as they tell me 

it does in your country sometimes. They will have 
only to shut their eyes, and they can imagine themselves 
right in the middle of the winter. To my mind they 
always get the best of it—the chorus girls. Then they 
have no time to be bored or get ennui because when they 
are not on the stage they are in 

their dressing-room hurry- 
ing into another cos- 
tume. But the poor 
principals, when they 
are not on the stage 
have nothing to do but 
worry as to how their « 
next song is going to 
affect the audience. 
Being a principal 
is not half as jolly, 
in my opinion, as being 

a chorus girl. Why, 

in this country the lead- 

ing lady has no leisure 
at all if she happens to be young 
and good looking. Oh, no, 

I am not thinking of the stage- 
door Johnnies: oh, dear, no,” 

. laughed little Miss Wehlen. 

Bos : TN) Gee _ “The stage-door Johnny 

ee ae we AN ee. = is all very well in 
bea ys ee E his way: at best—or 

worst, if you 









































like!—he 
“TI have played all sorts of réles, 1S mere) . 
from chorus girl to principal, and I meeeeser? 
don't hesitate to say that except for evil. What 
the difference in salary, the promi- would 
“nence which is given to your name. the restau- 
and the very much nicer dressing- rant -keep- 


ers do with- 
out him? No, 
I do not mean 


room which you are able to occupy 
all to yourself, I would much rather 
be a chorus girl than a leading lady “ 


(Cc) MorrerT 
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him at all. The real pest of the stage beauty is the theatrical photographer. 
The desire to obtain photographs of stage favorites in every sort of pose 
keeps the poor beauty sitting in front of the camera morning, noon, and night. 
I speak from the heart because I know how it is myself, and I, of course, 
don’t even pretend or claim to be a beauty at all. How long I am to 
stay in America I do not know. I should love to stay here always if the 
stage manager would not have so many rehearsals for photographs and if 
one or two of the dramatic critics would stop saying that Iam Dutch. 
Oh! Eugh!” and pretty Miss Wehlen rolled her eyes heavenward 
and stamped her foot with an emphasis which would assuredly have 
proved disastrous to some offending critic’s pet corn if he had been in 
the fair lady’s immediate vicinity at that moment. ‘When they 
say that Iam Dutch it makes all of my Viennese blood boil. How 
would you like it if you were born and bred down South 
in New Orleans and somebody should call you Yankee? ~ 
Well, that is just the way I feel when they call me Dutch! 
“But of all the things I have seen on the American stage, both last 
time when I was here in ‘ Marriage 4 la Carte’ and now 
this time in Mr. Ziegfeld’s company, there is noth- 
ing anywhere abroad, either in Vienna or Paris or in 
London, to approach the vim and the enthusiasm 
which the American chorus girl throws into 
‘her work. She throws so much fervor 
into her nightly work that very often 
she and her comrades run away 
with the honors from “some of 
the principals like myself. They 
set a pace which is very hard 
for anyone to follow. Perhaps,” 
smiled Miss Wehlen, 
“that’s why the 
critics say ’'m 
Dutch. Those 
chorus girls 
set me such a 
furious pace 
that some- 
times I can- 
not keep 
\ up with 
\ne, them.” 
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The real pest of the stage beauty is the theatrical photogra- 
pher. I know, and I don't even claim to be a beauty 


We know the name of every actress in this bevy of stage beauties. Perhaps you do, 
with which you are most familiar. Just 





too. Most of your favorites are here, though their pictures may not be the ones 
for fun see if you can pick them out 








The Khaythmic ‘Kussians 


By Henry Tyrrell 


HE stars of “ocular opera’”—as_ slighter, and more like the materialized 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has happily spirit of a Chopin waltz or mazurka. They 
characterized the terpsichorean all exemplify physical perfection in sym- 
pantomime of the Russian dan- metrical development, and their dancing 
cers—are not fixed, but wandering and corresponds to Poe’s definition of 
erratic. They enact the phenomena of poetry: “the rhythmical creation 
comets and meteors in the dramatic : of beauty.” They dance with 
firmament. To have beheld Mikail 7 their arms, their heads, their en- 
Mordkin and Lydia Lopoukowa tire bodies, enhancing the effect 
in conjunction is, therefore, the of the whole with vivid facial 
fortune of a rare opportunity, expression, like the figures on a 
such as came to New York, Greek frieze. 
at the Winter Garden, af- Mordkin and Lopoukowa 
ter the Muscovite man- on the stage, dancing a wild 
agerial mix-up re- pagan “Bacchanale,” or a 
sulted in Anna , “Valse Caprice” to the in- 
Pavlowa’s de- toxicating music of Tschai- 
parture in a kowsky, Glazounof, Rubin- 
separate orbit & stein, or Rimsky-Kor- 
of her own, and sakoff, seem about 
the flitting of as far removed 
“ Baby Lydia,” an from the ordi- 
eighteen - year - old nary everyday 
premiére danseuse, practical affairs of 
into her réles and life as it is possi- 
place on the playbill. ble for human 
Mordkin is an beings to get who 
Apollo, and Lopou- have to rehearse, practice, make 
kowa is a Venus, in contracts, win good newspaper 
her petite way, being notices, and draw their salaries 
but a feminine figu- from a capricious and pampered 
rine beside her partner public. But in the barn-like de- 
as a man-sized statue. serted theater at a midnight or a 
A more appropriate morning rehearsal, you may see 
comparison of her Mordkin in the strenuous rdéle 
type, however, would of stage-manager, musical-direc- 
be to that of a Per- tor, and ballet-master. He wears 
sian odalisque; a red sash around his supple waist, 
whereas her prede- 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE 
Mordkin and Lydia Lopoukowa exemplify physical perfection in symmetrical development, and their dancing 
corresponds to Poe's definition of poetry: “the rhythmical creation of beauty” 
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a pair of light Cossack clares, ‘‘and it is not good for the head either.” 
riding-boots on his feet, She weighs ninety pounds, is scarcely five feet 
and covers on an aver- tall, and has been dancing “‘seriously”’ for nine 
age twenty years, or just half of her life up to now. 

miles a “‘T remember when I first danced before the 
day just Czar and the Czarina,” she tells us, ‘“‘and then the 
in limber- director announced that Lydia Lopoukowa 
ing up his was first prize winner in her class, and he 
gave me a splendid set of Turgenieff’s 
books, and one hundred rubles. That 


‘S 
¥ 


Nis 










~* seemed the limit of my life, and I was 
SF very happy then to look upon dan- 
cing as my whole career and ambi- 

tion. And so it is now, only— 
‘ well, I find that ‘dancing don’t in- 

5 clude quite everything, after all. 

: I should like to speak lines, such as Ibsen’s, 
or Gorky’s, or D’Annunzio’s. When D’An- 
ey nunzio saw me dance in Paris, he said he 

‘ would like to write a play for my feet, just 
“ t as he did for Duse’s eyes and Sarah Bern- 
\ hardt’s voice.” 
: a . He might do worse, for this little 
ee Russian is destined to dance into in- 






creasing fame. 








own phy- 
sique and 
keeping the 
company to 
their work. 
He is scarce- 
ly thirty 
now, but 
that is a vet- 
eran’s age 
for a graduate of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Ballet school, 
who actually retires and is 
considered superannuated at 
thirty-five. 

Lydia Lopoukowa rehearses 
in working-clothes that are 
something like bloomers, tem- 
pered by the ‘‘harem skirt.” 
She is very busy and serious on 
the stage, and that is no place to 
interview her, unless you wish to do all 
the talking yourself. But in a box when 
somebody else is dancing on the stage, or in 
a Broadway restaurant ‘‘after the show,” she is 
naive and chatty. And the restaurant sojourn 
does not mean any relaxation of the Spartan 
régime of eating and drinking which professional 
requirements enforce upon the Russian ballerine. 
“Champagne is bad for the feet,” she de- 
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“ This 


wordless 















opera, or 
the ocular 





drama of 
the dance, 
is nothing 
more or 








less than a 
kind of glor- 
ified moving 
pictures 




















DRAWN BY JOUN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


“Dan,” she tried to explain, “I was only telling—" but her voice failed her, trailing off feebly into silence, and she 
sank down, trembling, on the hall-chair near her. ‘* Well?” she whispered, looking up at her husband 


” (“The Tie That Binds”) 











The Tie That Binds 


The fiction-special story which the Cosmopolitan inaugurated some months ago has proved im- 


mensely popular. It was as happy a thought as the sugar-coating on a certain little article of com- 


merce. 


There are many facts of life that, in statistical form, are as unattractive as the aforesaid 


article of commerce before genius took it in hand—and as necessary to be considered seriously. 
So the story —the fiction-fact story—real life in the guise of make-believe. We want you to read 


this story and see if you can find the answer to the query which, at some time or other, most of us 
ask ourselves, ‘‘ My life is my own—why can’t I live it to suit myself?’’ Does the tie that bound 


this man seem to you as it did to him, like braided ropes of steel? 
of the individual to be inalienable—in spite of the existence of the ‘‘tie that binds”? 


Or do you believe the right 
Do you? 


By Virginia ‘Terhune Van de Water 


Author of ‘Why I Left My Husband,” "Why I Left My Wife.” “ Why I Left Home,” etc 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


s PPOSITES attract each other,” 
say those who would explain the 
marriage of two persons totally 
unlike in taste and tempera- 

ment. They may attract, but do they hold 
each other? When the excitement and 
flush of passion—mistaken for love—have 
subsided, the two parties to an uncongenial 
union remain distinct entities, together but 
entirely separate. 

Of course when people fancy themselves in 
love they will not believe these facts. With 
the fine sophistry born of that condition, 
they think they know their own minds and 
that they are right and all the skeptical 
world is wrong. 

So it was with Daniel Drayton and Daisy, 
his wife. Their Christian names were not 
more unlike than their characters. She was 
fond of society, caring nothing for intellec- 
tual pursuits—a butterfly of a girl. The 
man she married was deep hearted and 
affectionate, but grave and thoughtful. 
When released from business, he desired no 
other recreation than that found in his 
library. Books were his delight. 

His wife was, by nature, a happy little 
creature, lovely to look at and ready to make 
friends with her husband’s acquaintances in 
New York, to which city she came as a bride. 
She had a graceful, almost deferential man- 
ner that won for her a ready liking and 
admiration from all who met her. She was 


delighted to find herself invited to many 
places, and would bring cards and invita- 
tions to her husband with the joyous enthu- 
siasm of a child. 





“Dan!” she would exclaim, ‘“‘you will go 
to this dinner-dance, won’t you?”’ 

“But I don’t dance, Daisy,” he demurred 
on one occasion soon after their marriage. 

“But you can ‘sit out’ dances, and you 
can always talk when you want to,” she 
added archly. 

He smiled affectionately. “I always 
want to talk to you,” he said, “and I can do 
that to much better advantage here in our 
own house than in a great drawing-room full 
of chattering people for whom I care 
nothing.” 

“But you ought to care for them,” she 
insisted. “Ido. And I love that kind of 
thing—society, I mean—and I wish you did. 
You see, I never have had much of it, for I 
was at school until last year. And I am 
interested in knowing all about real life.”’ 

Her husband shook his head. ‘That is 
not real life, child. Don’t fancy that. 
Society is the thing that people go into to 
try to make them forget that they have not 
made the most of the real things, or that 
they do not appreciate them.”’ 

‘And what are the real things?” queried 
the woman. 

“True human beings with souls above 
dress and dances and silly gossip; books 
that take one out of one’s own narrow sphere 
and fill the brain with big thoughts,” he 
declared gravely. 

“Tt’s queer,” commented the wife, “that 
you care for dull, sober things when I want 
you to like what I am fond of—pretty clothes 
and jolly times. As for books, really, Dan, 
I could live happily all my days without 
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them. I like a novel once in a while, but 
those dull books you have on your shelves 
are the limit!” 

She raised her eyes to his as she spoke, 
and he noted with a thrill of admiration how 
pretty she was. The dark, curling lashes 
made her eyes look even larger than they 
were; her complexion was exquisite, and her 
brilliant color came and went bewitchingly. 
What difference, thought the man, did it 
make if she did not care for the things that 
meant somuchtohim? Wasshe not pretty 
enough to be allowed to dispense with intel- 
lectual pursuits? Could book-knowledge 
make her any more dainty and attractive 
than she was? Was she not his, his very 
own? Yes, he decided inwardly, he must 
regard her as his recreation, the beautiful 
creature who was to amuse and love him 
when he was not working in his office or 
reading in his beloved library. But even as 
this thought came to him, he remembered 
with a glow of anticipation a new edition of 
“The French Revolution’ he had bought 
that day and which he was going to look 
through to-night. He started to speak to 
his wife of it, and then remembered regret- 
fully that the subject would be uninteresting 
to her. Never mind! he would enjoy it 
alone. 

But his wife’s voice broke in upon his 
musings. ‘It is time we were dressing to 
go to Mrs. Burton’s reception, Dan.” 

He looked at her appalled. ‘Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s reception! Is it to-night?” 

His wife moved impatiently. ‘My dear 
Dan, I reminded you of it this morning and 
told you not to forget it!”’ 

“Well, I did forget it,” was the rueful 
reply. “Don’t let’s go. Send some cne 
around with our cards.” 

The pretty face before him flushed with 
vexation. “But I want to go,’ Daisy ex- 
plained. “Don’t you care a bit about it?”’ 

“Not a bit,”’ was the frank avowal. 

“Then,” with a little toss of the head, “I 
suppose I can go alone.” 

“Oh, no, I’ll go, of course,” said the hus- 
band. “T’ll be ready when you are if I start 
to dress a half-hour after you begin. I’m 
going to read for a while, then I’ll get into 
those infernal evening togs.”’ 

“Martyr!” mocked the wife sarcastically. 

““You’ve called the term!” muttered the 
husband as he closed his library door behind 
him. Irritated and vexed, he picked up 
mechanically a copy of a favorite book that 
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was lying on the table, restored the volume 
to its accustomed place on the shelves, and 
without so much as a glance at the new 
Carlyle lying temptingly near him, he turned 
out the-light and went off to dress for Mrs. 
Burton’s' reception. 

In spite of his distaste for the kind of life 
that his wife loved, Daniel Drayton appre- 
ciated that she was too attractive a woman 
to be allowed to attend evening functions 
unattended by her husband, and, for the 
sake of the conventionalities, he formed the 
habit of acting as her escort to theaters and 
dinners, to receptions and soirées. He did 
not always agree gracefully with her sugges- 
tions that they accept certain invitations, 
for she-was one of the women who have 
what Dan in a moment of vexation termed 
“the gad-about temperament.”” She would, 
he affirmed, accept an invitation to a stupid 
affair sooner than stay at home. 

The second winter after their marriage 
Daisy was pale and languid, and Dan sug- 
gested that she consult a physician. This 
she refused to do, declaring that she was 
“just tired.” The Christmas holidays, with 
their attendant festivities, had wearied her, 
mused her husband. She needed rest and 
change of air and scene. Such being the 
case, he acquiesced readily to her proposal 
that she make a visit to her mother, living in 
Chicago. The husband urged her to re- 
frain from too much gaiety while absent. 

“You know that your social life is waiting 
here for you when you return,” he reminded 
her, “so do take care of yourself and get 
rested while away.” 

Daisy’s letters showed him that she had 
forgotten or disregarded his advice, for they 
were full of accounts of the various functions 
she was attending and the good times she 
was having. Feeling powerless to interfere 
any further, the husband shrugged his 
shoulders and accepted philosophically his 
present life. He was comfortable, if a bit 
lonely, among his books. That his wife was 
out of town was sufficient excuse for his 
declination of any invitations he might 
receive. He appreciated without resent- 
ment that he was not much in demand dur- 
ing his wife’s absence. But when she had 
been away for a fortnight he was aroused 
from his placidity of mind by a special-deliv- 
ery letter from his mother-in-law. It in- 
formed him that Daisy had been taken sud- 
denly ill, that the worst was now over, but 
that she had asked that he come and take 











her home as soon as she was well enough to 
travel. The next paragraph in the letter 
stunned the reader: 

“T am sorry,” it ran, ‘that neither you 
nor Daisy thought it worth while to inform 
me of the true condition of affairs. Had 
you done so I would have guarded the dear 
girl against such over-exertion as has cul- 
minated in her present illness. It followed 
upon a long evening of dancing. — I find it 
hard to excuse your reticence and hers 
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Daniel Drayton appreciated that she was too attract- 
ive a woman to be allowed to attend evening 
functions unattended by her husband, and, for 
the sake of the conventionalities, he formed 
the habit of acting as her escort 
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when I consider that, had we been more 
careful, I should by next summer have 
held my first grandbaby in my arms.” 

The husband gasped and dropped the let- 
ter. How could he tell his mother-in-law 
that he, himself, had not known the truth? 
Yet, when he knelt beside Daisy’s bed and 
felt her arms about his neck, all resentment 
died within him. 

“Don’t be angry, Dan,” she sobbed. 

Of course he kissed her and told her not to 
cry.- “But,” he queried, “didn’t youd know 
you should be taking care of yourself? Why 
didn’t you tell me everything, darling?” 

“‘Because,” she murmured, “I knew 

you would stop my going out, and make 

me stay stupidly at home for months. 
And I didn’t want to do that yet.” 

“Didn’t you think of the baby 
that wascoming tomake us happy, 
dear?”’ suggested the husband. 

“Yes,” she declared, “‘of course 
I did! And,” her eyes overflow- 
ing again with tears, “I planned 

all about the pretty things I 
would buy for it—and now that’s 
all over!” 

Pity for herevident distress 
kept the man silent on the 
subject during the weeks and 
months that followed. It 
was this same motive that 
prevented his uttering any 
objection when, as soon as she 
was well again, Daisy re- 
turned to the social world of 
which she liked to feel her- 
self a part. It helped her 
forget her disappointment, 

Dan reminded himself. 

Yet, in her heart, the wife 
longed for greater liberty than 
she possessed. Once she tried 
to break away from what she felt 
to be her husband’s restraining in- 
fluence and accepted an invitation 
without waiting for his final decision 
upon it. It was on a beautiful spring 
morning more than two years after her ill- 
ness that she received an inyitation for her- 
self and Dan to spend the week-end at a 
country place on Long Island. The would- 
be hostess wrote that the lovely weather 
made her and her husband homesick for the 
country and that they had decided to open 
their summer home from Friday until Mon- 
day so that they, with a few friends, might 
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get some of the sweet country sights and 
sounds. Of course Mr. and Mrs. Drayton 
must be of the party. 

Daisy’s heart beat high with anticipation. 
Dan had already gone to his office for the 
day—what about him? He had said last 
fall that he hated week-end parties, and that 
the last one of which he was a self-sacrificing 
part, and at which Daisy had had “‘a perfect 
time,” was ‘‘a miracle of stupidity.” He 
did not play bridge, and would not learn 
when asked to; he did not dance, he had no 
small talk, and in the huge house in which 
they were guests there was, he complained, 
“nothing worth reading, even if the people 
had been quiet long enough to allow one to 
read.” No more of that kind of thing for 
him! Daisy had bitten her lip and said 
nothing. But to-day she hoped he had for- 
gotten his decision. To make sure of it she 
would call him up at once. His voice at the 
other end of the wire was so perfunctory and 
dry that his wife felt little shivers run along 
her spine. But, summoning her courage, 
she explained the situation. There was a 
moment’s silence, then her husband’s only 
reply was in the form of a question, 

“Well?” 

“Oh, Dan, didn’t you hear what I told 
you?” exclaimed the nervous woman. “I 
said that this morning I got a ktter—”’ 

“T heard all that!” interrupted Dan. 
“But what do you want to know?” 

“Why, if you will go, of course!” came 
the tremulous answer. 

The wife knew by her husband’s tone that 
he was exercising all his self-control to speak 
patiently. ‘My dear, I really have no time 
to consider any trifling matter of that kind 
this morning. I am up to my ears in work 
at present. We will talk the matter over 
when I come home to-night. Is there any- 
thing of any importance that you wish to 
speak about just now?” 

“ Nothing else of any importance!” snapped 
the wife. 

“All right! Good-by!” and he was gone. 

For a moment the angry woman held the 
receiver in her hand, her face flushed, her 
eyes full of tears. Then she made a sudden 
resolution and, with a voice that still trem- 
bled, called up the number of the friend 
from whom she had received the alluring 
invitation. She explained that perhaps 
Dan would be detained in town on business, 
but that she, herself, would surely come if 
her hostess would take her alone. Would 








it be time enough if she let her know Dan’s 
plans to-morrow? 

After which, with lips set and determined, 
the still angry woman went to her room and 
planned what clothes she would take with 
her on her week-end visit. 

When Dan heard the condition of affairs 
that night he looked his astonishment. 
“You accepted an invitation without know- 
ing whether I would go or not!” he ex- 
claimed. 

There was a new note of defiance in the 
wife’s tone. “I certainly did,” she re- 
torted. ‘I do not mean to miss the things 
I enjoy just because of a whim of yours.” 

“But suppose I do not want to go?” 

“Then I shall go without you,” declared 
the woman firmly. « 

There was a dead silence for a minute. 
Then Daisy went on with: ‘I would, how- 
ever, like to know, for the sake of courtesy, 
what I am to tell Mrs. Jackson. Common 
politeness demands that you accept or 
decline.” ; 

“And uacommon politeness has moved 
you to leave me out of your arrange- 
ments,’ affirmed her husband. 

The wife laughed with forced mirth, then 
grew grave. ‘See here, Dan,” she urged, 
“do, for once, look at the matter sanely and, 
if possible, unselfishly. You like one kind of 
thing, I like another kind. Why may not 
each of us enjoy life in our own way? You 
like to stay at home and read, and I prefer 
to go out and havea good time. Is not my 
right to live my life as good as your right to 
live yours?”’ 

“You mean,” asked her husband, “that 
you want me to say you may accept any 
invitations without consulting me, and I am 
at liberty to decline or accept them as I 
please?” 

“Just that.” 

For a moment the man knew that he felt 
in his innermost soul a throb of relief at the 
possibility that hereafter he need not go 
about to all kinds of society affairs with his 
wife. He remembered that last winter a 
friend had told him that he and Daisy re- 
minded him of “the bear and his keeper.”’ 
Nevertheless, he decided, putting the 
thought of his own easeful inclinations from 
him, since he was Daisy’s husband he did not 
propose to let her leave him and his opinions 
out of her calculations, nor did he intend to 
allow her to go about as she pleased without 
his protection. What a series of disagree- 
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able complications married life brought 
with it! 

His wife’s voice checked his musings. 
“Really, Dan,” she was saying tremulously, 
“when you remember that in a few months 
I won’t be able to go out and have fun, I do 
not think that you need grudge me the 
enjoyment of this little outing now.” 

With a pang of remorse the 
husband drew her to him. 
“Forgive me, dear!” he 
pleaded. “Iwasa brute 
to forget. Of course 
we'll go to the Jack- 
son’s week-end 
party, and any- 
where else you 
want to go, and 
you shall have 
all the good 
times you want 
now, for’’—his 
voice softening 
—“‘when you 
have a dear lit- 
tle child whe needs 
you, you will not 
want to goaway from 
home any more.” 

His wife looked at 
him gravely. “Iam 
not so sure of that,” 
she said calmly. 

And her husband 
had the wisdom to 
make no reply. 

During the weeks of the 
following summer when 
Daisy’s physical condition 
prevented her going into 
society, Dan set aside, as 
often as was practicable, 
his work, his books, and all 
his personal inclinations in 
order to minister to her 
whims and fancies. He 
walked with her and drove 
with her, for they had 
taken a furnished cottage in a quiet coun- 
try place for the heated term. He knew 
that she was wearied by the monotony 
of their daily life, for, as she cared little for 
books, and was not well enough to meet the 
few city people who were summering in the 
neary-by village, one day was much like 
another. Dan did his best, but he was cer- 


tain that she was tired of him and of the 

































The wife knew by her husband's tone that he was 
exercising all his self-control to speak patiently. 
+ My dear, I really have no time to consider any 
trifling matter of that kind this morn- 
ing. I am up to my ears in work™ . 
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monotonous existence they lived. Three 
days each week he would go to his office in 
town, and he found himself anticipating 
with pleasure the days of torrid heat in New 
York as a pleasant diversion from the 
dreary routine of conjugal companionship. 
Daisy was one of those persons, he mused, 
whose mind certainly was not a kingdom to 
her, and she was bored by herself almost 
as much as by her husband. To the 
thoughtful, contemplative person, the 
country may be delightful; to the 
reader who wishes for quiet in which 
to make his own the numbers of 
things he has no leisure to read 
and assimilate in the hurry and 
rush of his town life, the peace- 
ful and uneventful days area 
boon, and he almost resents 
the intrusion of a caller or 
the excitement of a guest to 
a meal. He is satisfied 
to have the daily mail 
the only interruption to 
the regular round of day 
and night. But Dan knew 
that his wife was not a 
person who loved quiet, 
and, as she did not enjoy 
it, neither must he. And 
he was worn out by the 
conditions. He wondered 
sometimes whose fault it 
all was. One day a 
man he met on 
the train was 
talking of mar- 
riage, and 
dropped a 
sentence that 
lingered in 
Daniel Dray- 
ton’s memory 
for months 
afterward. 
“Married 
life,” affirmed 
new ac- 
quaintance, “must have something more 
than love to hold two people together. A 
couple who are congenial may be compara- 
tively happy, even if they do not feel a pas- 
sionate love for each other; but the most 
ardent love will faint and die if it is not 
backed by congeniality of taste and interests. 
Were I a woman I would rather that my 
husband were my friend than my lover. A 
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real man does not go back on a friend, but 
husband and wife who are not comrades 
and chums tire of each other, and” —with an 
expressive gesture—“ smash something—the 
marriage vows, or their own lives, unless, 
of course, there is the one great tie which 
makes their smashing things a crime.” 

“And that tie,”’ queried Dan, “is?” 

“A child or children, sir!” 

“They do not always hold their parents 
together,” Drayton reminded him. 

“No,” said the other bitterly, “they don’t, 
except when the parents are too decent to 
let the children pay for their mistakes!” 

In his own room that night, after a dull 
evening with Daisy, Dan sat by the open 
window, smoking and pondering. He dwelt 
on the evening just past, and recalled how 
Daisy had talked a little of what some of her 
friends were doing in the mountains or at the 
seashore, of what the magazines said of the 
fashions for the coming autumn, of how she 
would like to have her furs remodeled for 
next winter. Dan had yawned, but not 
openly, as Daisy did, for he did not want to 
hurt her feelings. But he sighed with relief 
when the clock struck ten, and she said that 
she was weary and wanted to go to bed. 
She heard the sigh and turned on him sus- 
piciously. 

““What’s the matter? Are-you tired of 
hearing me talk?”’ she demanded. 

“Why, no,” he answered mendaciously, 
“but the heat in town to-day was very 
enervating.”’ 





Now, alone, he whispered the truth. 


1? 


“Heaven forgiveme! Iwas bored todeath 

He sat for some time trying to appreciate 
what the condition of affairs meant, how he 
and his wife would live together through all 
the coming years, each preying on the other. 
His soul sickened at the thought. Did 
Daisy appreciate it as he did? 

Her voice calling him from the next room 
came as an answer to his question. He 
obeyed her summons promptly, carrying his 
cigar with him. 

“Dan,” came the sweet but fretful voice, 
“‘won’t to-morrow be the first of Sep- 
tember?” 

“Yes, dear.” (That perfunctory “dear’’! 
How hard married couples “work” it!) 

“And we will surely go home the fifteenth, 
won’t we?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank the Lord!” she murmured. “I 
think another month of this life would put 


me in the insane asylum! Dan, please take 
that cigar out of here—the smell makes me 
so sick!” 

Dan removed himself and his weed, and 
finished his smoke standing by his own 
window. Then he flung the cigar-stump 
out into the garden with a smothered 
exclamation. “God! if what that fellow 
called the ‘one great tie’ weren’t coming to 
bind us together something would surely 
smash!” 


Daniel and Daisy Drayton had been mar- 
ried five years when their son was born. 
Daisy took the responsibilities of mother- 
hood as she took everything, lightly. She 
was not to blame, for it was her nature. 
A full pint-measure is really just as full as 


is a gallon-measure. The husband used to . 


remind himself of this fact when he was 
tempted to be impatient with what he called, 
when angry, her “shallow nature.” “ Per- 
haps, after all,’ he would muse, “she is 
wiser than I. Things don’t hurt her long. 
As for me—well, I won’t let them hurt me. 
She and I will just have to rub along as 
other people do. And, thank God, there’s 
the baby to keep life endurable!” 

For the dissatisfied man soon found that 
the knowledge that he had a son to love and 
live for did much toward making the future 
bright. The baby was a healthy youngster 
and learned early to laugh and coo with joy 
when his father came in morning and night 
to see him and play with him. Dan had 
never been called upon to minister to any of 
the little creature’s wants, to walk the floor 
with him, or to hear him cry when he wished 
to sleep, as is the case with fathers in less lux- 
uriously appointed households. The baby 
was the brightest spot in his life. He no 
longer tried to hide from himself the faci 
that he was disappointed in his wife. He 
was sure she was also disappointed in him. 
But they had the child! 

As long as Daisy had her baby and her 
social pleasures she looked no deeper into 
conditions. She did not neglect her child as 
the woman of to-day terms neglect. To be 
sure, she did not nurse him as old-fashioned 
mothers do. She did not want to injure her 
figure, she pleaded with doctor and nurse, 
and, sooner than excite or anger her, these 
professional accessories to the arrival of a 
human being into a well-to-do family held 
their peace. The child was normal in every 
respect, and an intelligent nurse looked after 
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“There, that is the truth, and more of it is that I was a fool 
to do it. He, at least, was a gentleman!“ With a sob 


of rage she fled from the room 


his physical wants when the trained nurse 
who had been present at his birth had com- 
pleted her engagement. The baby ap- 
pealed to the maternal that is instinctive in 
the female animal, and Daisy loved to hold 
him in her arms and to kiss the pink cheeks 
and soft neck and shoulders. To buy his 
pretty clothes was a delight to her; to see 
him daintily dressed gave her the same hap- 
piness that had been hers when, as a little 
girl, she dressed her French doll and car- 
ried it out of doors, the envy of less lucky 
children than herself. Even when, after 
the birth of her child, she resumed her social 
life, she did not let it interfere with what she 
considered her duty, which was really her 
pleasure, toward her little son. She made 
time each day to play with him, to rock him 
in her arms and to listen to suggestions from 
his nurse as to what was needed to make 
his tasteful wardrobe even more elaborate. 
_ Familiarity with society and obedience to 
its many claims did not breed contempt of it 
in Daisy. As she and her husband grew 
farther apart, she threw herself into the gay 
life more enthusiastically than ever. As 
Dan must be at his office all day he need 
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never be pressed into service for afternoon 
engagements. But he still, with such pa- 
tience as he could muster, did escort duty to 
evening affairs, except on the one night of 
the week on which Daisy attended the meet- 
ing of the musical club to which she 
belonged. To this club she went in 
a cab, returning in one. She did not 
mention to her husband that one of 
the men members often accompanied 
her to her front door. But one 
evening, returning home earlier than 
usual, she suggested that Tom Nash, 
_. her escort, come in for a few min- 
a » utes. Dan, hearing a man’s 
voice in the drawing-room, 
left his book and came in, as 
in duty bound, making an 
ennuyé third in the brief chat 
that ensued before the guest 
took his departure. 

The next morning at break- 
fast the husband remarked, 
apropos of the conversation of the 
previous evening, that “Tom Nash 
carried light guns.” 

The wife flushed uncomfortably. 
“T wish you would not criticize 
my friends,” she demurred. 

Dan raised his brows in surprise. 
“Ts he a friend of yours?” he queried. “I 
thought of him simply as a chance ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“He has been of service to me several 
times,” insisted Daisy, too much vexed to 
consider the admission she was making, “in 
bringing me home from the club.” 

Her husband frowned. “I wish,” he 
protested, “that you would not have men 
bring you home at night.” 

“Why not?” queried the woman petu- 
lantly. “I see no reason why I should take 
that drive alone.” 

“And if I am willing to leave at a garage 
a standing order for a taxi for you whenever 
you want one I see no reason why any man 
need act as escort to you.” 

“Fortunately,” retorted the wife, “other 
men have more regard for my comfort and 
safety than you have.” 

A hard look came into the man’s eyes. 
Only last week he had received a letter from 
his sister, who had been paying a visit in 
Daisy’s former home-town, and it had con- 
tained a sentence that had rankled. “J 
wonder,” it ran, “if you ever knew that Daisy 
was engaged to another man when she met you, 
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and that rumor declares that she did not break 
off her affair with him until after she had ac- 
cepted you.’’ Dan had grown hot with in- 
dignation when he read the sentence, but 
the resentment was against his sister, not 
Daisy. He did not believe the rumor. 
Women were jealous; his wife was a popular 
beauty, his sister an unattractive spinster. 
But, underneath, the suspicion remained, 
noi dead, but smoldering. At his wife’s 
taunt it flashed into a blaze. 

“You seem to know a great deal of other 
men’s regard for you,”’ he said significantly. 
“Apparently you know how to handle sev- 
eral of them at a time, as you did at the time 
that we became engaged.”’ 

To the husband’s painful surprise the 
shaft went straight home. The woman 
paled slightly, and her eyes widened in 
startled amazement. 

“What do you mean?” she asked quickly. 

“Only that it is well to be off with the 
old love before one is on with the new!” 
scoffed the man. “I happen to know 
that you kept one man dangling on your 
string until you had landed another, then 
dropped number one.” 

Daisy’s eyes flashed. “So you’ve been 
listening to gossip about your wife, have 
you!” she burst forth. ‘And may I ask what 
business it is of yours or of anybody’s what 
I did before I was married?” 

“Tt’s a good deal of my business what you 
did after you were engaged to me,”’ replied 
her husband, but the woman rushed on, 
heedless of his remark. 

“You taunt me with what you consider 
the facts, and I’ll give you truth as it was!” 
she declared hotly. “I was engaged to an- 
other man while I was at school. Then I 
met you, and I accepted you, for I knew— 
or thought’’—with cutting emphasis—‘“ that 
I loved you. And I wrote at once to the 
other fellow—he was hardly more than a 
boy—and discarded him. There, that is 
the truth, and more of it is that I was a 
fool to do it. He, at least, was a gentle- 
man!” 

With a sob of rage she fled from the room. 
Her husband stood looking at the door she 
had slammed behind her. “It’s hell!” he 
muttered between set teeth. “That’s what 
it is, hell!” 

Then, with a sudden chill, he apprecia- 
ted that, though angry, he was not wounded. 
Once such a scene with Daisy would have 
wrung his heart. Now he felt no tenderness 


of pity for her. Was his love dead? he 
asked himself. And was hers, too? 

After that episode the shams of mutual 
consideration which each had reared during 
the past years were often down. | Daisy liked 
her ease too much to quarrel unnecessarily, 
and, as it was more comfortable to be pleas- 
ant than unpleasant, she did not, unless 
already angered, seek cause for quarrel, and 
her husband followed her lead. But only 
those who are bound to each other by law 
and the church know how many inescapable 
causes of friction occur in the family life. 
It takes strong common sense coupled with 
philosophy, or great love combined with 
much congeniality of taste, to enable mar- 
ried people to live together comfortably. 
With this couple all these safeguards were 
lacking. Dissensions were frequent and 
occasions for them seemed unavoidable. 
Such being the case, the man sought relief 
in his boy and books, the woman in the 
social whirl that is always ready to draw in 
a discontented and pretty wife.. The little 
child, leading the sheltered life of the 
nursery, was unaware of the change, and 
the world, incurious as long as there was 
no outward evidence of discontent or dis- 
loyalty, took it for granted that, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Drayton appeared together con- 
stantly in public, all was as well with them 
as with most married couples. 

It is strange how certain traditions hold 
when that for which they first stood is gone, 
how those who deny the spirit still cling to 
the form. This is shown in nothing more 
strongly than in the meaningless nightly 
kiss exchanged in some households between 
the uncongenial heads. It amused Dan 
that Daisy kept up this custom. She, not 
being of an analytic or introspective nature, 
retained the habit of pausing each night long 
enough to drop upon his unresponsive lips 
the perfunctory percussion that had re- 
placed the wifely kiss. The irony of the sit- 
uation caused his nature to revolt on a cer- 
tain night on which, as he had a cold, he had 
gone to his room early. It was the evening 
of the annual dinner of the musical club, to 
which each member was allowed to bring a 
guest. As Dan had been the unwilling 
victim upon several of these occasions, he 
found himself reconciled to the slight attack 
of bronchitis which made his remaining at 
home on this particular night advisable. 
Daisy declared that she must go if he was 
well enough to be left, and, she added as an 
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afterthought, if Dan did not mind. Dan 
did not mind, he assured her, seeing in her 
unusual deference to his wishes a happy 
mood produced by pleasurable anticipation 
of an evening of gaiety undarkened by the 
shadow of his compulsory presence. At 
heart he knew that Daisy would not let a 
little thing like his wishes stand in the way 
of the jolly dinner at Delmonico’s with the 
set which she enjoyed, and of which he in- 
wardly disapproved. He had voiced this 
disapproval long ago, but his remarks were 
met with such an outburst of vehement pro- 
test from his wife that he had not, since 
then, ventured to utter any further criticism 
on this subject. He did not care enough to 
court a scene by interfering. 

So this evening, after he and his boy, who 
was now over two years old, 
had had their accustomed 
romp, Dan took his solitary 
dinner, and went to his 
room. He lay in bed read- 
ing when his wife returned 
from the Delmonico din- 
ner at eleven -o’clock and 
stopped to tell him good 
night. As she approached 
him the acrid odor of 
cigarette smoke reached 
his nostrils. 

“Whew!” he ejaculated, 
“what a smell of tobacco! 
Have you had a cigar- 
ette?”’ he demanded sus- 
piciously, for he was so 
old fashioned that he dis- 
approved of women’s smoking and drink- 
ing in public places. 

“No,” was the swift repiy, “but all the 
men were smoking, and I sat near Tom 
Nash, who had an awfully strong cigar. 
That’s why my hair and dress smell of it.” 

Her eyes did not meet her husband’s, and 
he knew she was evading the truth. To 
prevent further questioning she bent hur- 
riedly and gave him the usual good-night 
kiss. He laughed roughly. 

“And 1 suppose Tom Nash had been 
drinking, and the reason your breath smells 
of liquor is because your lips were so near 
his!” he mocked. 

For a moment the wife was staggered by 
the cool brutality of the speech, then a 
wave of anger, made more intense by the 
champagne she had been drinking, swept 
away her self-control. 
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“You brute!” she exclaimed. 

“Only your husband, remember,” sug- 
gested the man coldly. 

“That’s as hard on me as it is on you!” 
she retorted. 

“You are overexcited, my dear,” re- 
marked Drayton, still calmly. ‘The wine 
you took at dinner has affected you some- 
what. By morning you will be more sane.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, striking her palms to- 
gether, ““‘when you talk like that I almost 
feel as if I could Rill you!”’ 

With a yawn the man turned over upon 
his side, with his face from her, closed 
his eyes, and settled himself as though to 
go to sleep. 

“Perhaps,” he said colorlessly, “that 
would be about the kindest thing you could 
do and the simplest solu- 
tion to this whole dam- 
nable business.” 

Then he switched off the 
light at the head of his bed, 
leaving the woman to find 
her way across the room 
and into her own chamber 
by the gleam of the hall 
chandelier. 

It was a week later that 
Daniel Drayton, opening 
his front door with his 
latch-key on his return 
from business one night, 
was arrested by the sound 
of his wife’s voice speak- 
ing at the telephone. The 
instrument was in the rear 
of the hall and not in sight from the front 
door, but the words reached the master of 
the house in that moment in which he in- 
stinctively paused: 

“Yes, Tom, he’s going out at eight thirty. 
Come any time after that.” 

The husband slammed the front door, and 
his wife, startled, hurried toward him where 
he stood under the glaring ceiling-light. A 
glance at his grimly determined countenance 
told her that her speech had been overheard. 

“Tan,” she tried to explain, “I was only 
telling—” but her voice failed her, trailing 
off feebly into silence, and she sank down, 
trembling, on the hall-chair near her. 
“Well?” she whispered, looking up at her 
husband. 

His voice was so unnatural that she 
started violently when he spoke, but her 
eyes did not leave his. 
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“Daisy,” he said, ‘this is the end! I 
won’t stand this life any longer! I said 
long ago in anger that it was hell; now I say 
it in sober truth. It’s hell for you as 
well as for me. You do not love me; I 
sometimes think that you hate me. We 
are tired of each other. It’s got to stop! 
You may go your way, and I'll go mine.” 

As he spoke he saw a gleam of hope dawn 
in the frightened eyes into which he looked. 
The pale lips trembled a moment as if their 
owner were about to cry, but she steadied 
them and spoke quickly, almost eagerly. 

“Dan, listen to me. I’ve been faithful 
to you.” 

He smiled drearily. “As if that counted,” 
he said, “in a case like ours! So far you’ve 
been what the world calls faithful—I don’t 
say you haven’t. But you’d always rather 
be with other men than with me; you make 
an appointment with a man on the only 
evening in weeks on which I happen to 
havea business engagement, and you tele- 
phone him that I’m to be away! How 
long do you think this kind of thing could 
go on and either of us keep a spark of self- 
respect?” 

Still the look of hope in the woman’s eyes. 
The husband saw it with a peculiar thrill 
and rushed on, his voice rising as his excite- 
ment increased. ; 

“We made a mistake in marrying! I’m 
tired of it, so are you! I say I won’t stand 
it any longer. Yes, this is the end!” 

His wife shrank from him, her eyes still on 
his face. ‘‘When?” she whispered. 

“Now!” he exclaimed. “I swear I 
won’t—” 

He caught his breath sharply. A childish 
voice sounded from the landing on the stairs 
above him. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” came the high treble. 
*Aren’t you comin’ up?” 

The man steadied his voice to answer, 
though his face was contorted with a spasm 
as of physical pain. “Yes, son,” he called 
hoarsely. ‘In a minute!” 

But the baby-voice came again, “‘ Daddy 

There was a hurrying of feet in the upper 
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hall as the nurse hastened to capture her 
small charge, who had for the moment 
escaped her vigilance. The nursery door 
closed behind the pair. The man dropped 
upon the lower stair, his face buried in his 
hands. 

“The boy!” he groaned. 

His wife sprang up and caught him by the 
arm excitedly. “You won’t let him make 
any difference!” she exclaimed imploringly. 
“His life is all before him! Surely we have 
a right to ours!” 

Her husband lifted his head and looked at 
her, and again she shrank from him, although 
her hand still clutched his arm. He rose 
and faced her. 

*“‘Listen!”’ he said sternly. ‘For the 
moment I forgot him—God forgive me! I 
forgot the child! Yours and mine, remem- 
ber—the child that for our own pleasure we 
called from nowhere to suffer in this devilish 
world; the child for whom we are responsi- 
ble to man and to God Almighty! Can’t 
you see,”’ he exclaimed fiercely, “that we 
have no right to punish him for our mis- 
takes?” 

But the wife shook her head as if dazed. 
The man made a hopeless gesture. 

“We've got to stand it!” he declared sav- 
agely. “If there were only you and I we 
could do as we pleased. But we’re tied, 
tied, do you hear?—with a tie made of flesh 
and blood! He didn’t ask to be born, did 
he? We’ve got.to pretend to live decent 


lives until he needs us no longer. We can’t 


get away! Wecan’t!” 

The woman uttered a weak wail, ‘And 
what about me? what about me?” 

The man pulled himself roughly from her 
grasp on his arm, and she sank down again, 
trembling, upon the chair, still looking up 
at him. 

“‘You’re his mother, that’s all I care!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘And that’s why we’ve got to 
play the game out till death delivers us!” 

He turned and, without another glance at 
the crouching woman, went heavily up the 
stairs toward the room in which the child 
was waiting for him. 
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Gordonsky. coming home unexpectedly one afternoon, caught Moishe, his fourteen- 
year-old offspring, smoking a cigarette. 








That night there was wailing 


and lamentation in the household of Gordonsky 


Lapidowitz Lapses 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


ORDONSKY, coming home un- 
expectedly one afternoon, caught 

Moishe, his fourteen-year-old off- 

spring, smoking a cigarette. That 

night there was wailing and lamentation in 
the household of Gordonsky. Moishe’s 


mother wept because her only child was on 
the highroad to perdition. 





Gordonsky groaned in spirit to think that 
the idol of his heart had fallen into the 
ways of Goyim, because, in those days, 
cigarette-smoking had not taken such 
strong hold upon the chosen people of the 
East Side. Even Lapidowitz, the schnorrer, 
dropping in for a free evening meal, clucked 
many a reproachful “Ts! Ts!” at Moishe 
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and shook his head quite sadly over the 
lad’s depravity. Mboishe alone wailed for 
purely material reasons. 

The matter was discussed for several days 
from every conceivable standpoint. Gor- 
donsky consulted the rabbi and the sweat- 
shop boss for whom he worked. And the 
upshot of it all was the decision, concurred 
in by all, that Moishe had completed his 
education and was fully equipped for work. 

“School,” said Gordonsky, “is not a 
place for cigarette-smokers.”’ 

Thus it happened that Moishe set forth 
one day to seek employment, and ere the 
day was done he had found it. Mandel- 
baum & Kaplan, Importers and Dealers in 
Wines, Liquors, and Spirits of All Kinds, 
covenanted with Moishe to accept his ser- 
vices as office-boy at the weekly wage of 
three dollars. 

“They’re funny people,” said Moishe, 
after a few days. “Mr. Mandelbaum is a 
great, big man and never says a word, and 
Mr. Kaplan is a little bit of a man and 
talks all the time.” 

“What do you have to do?” asked 
Lapidowitz, who, as usual, had dropped in 
for supper. 

“‘T sit in the office and paste labels on the 
bottles. They make all kinds of things— 
French brandy and wine and German wine 
and Cream de Mint—oh, everything they 
make over in the factory in Hoboken. And 
when anybody calls I got to go in and tell 
one of the bosses. Also I get the apples and 
pears for the bookkeeper, and sometimes I 
get a penny extra.” 

“And the bookkeeper,” asked Lapido- 
witz, ‘how much does he get?”’ 

“Tt ain’t a he. It’s a she,” explained 
Moishe. “Miss Lazinsky her name is. 
She’s terrible homely with a glass eye, but 
she gets twenty-five dollars a week.” 

“Twenty-five dollars?’’ repeated Lapido- 
witz incredulously. “A woman with a glass 
eye earns so much? It’s a great country, 
ain’t it, Gordonsky?”’ 

Gordonsky smiled. ‘“‘Maybe some day 
you might marry her and never have to 
work,” he said maliciously. 

The schnorrer shook his head. ‘With a 
glass eye—never! But if I could get a nice 
job in a wine and liquor business I think I 
would be a big success.” 

“‘A great success in drinking up the busi- 
ness, maybe,” said Gordonsky dryly. “You 
and work will never live in the same town.” 


At the end of the week Moishe came 
home, elated. “Mr. Kaplan,” he said to 
Lapidowitz, “says you should come by the 
office on Monday, and maybe he got a job 
for you.” 

“For me?” exclaimed the schnorrer. 

Moishe nodded vigorously. “I heard Mr. 
Mandelbaum say for why in blazes some- 
body didn’t keep the stock-room in order, 
and Mr. Kaplan says every time he gets a 
man he drinks up all the bottles and don’t 
do nothing, so he gave it up for a bad job, 
only it’s a pity he couldn’t find a good man 
because it’s a chance for him to work his 
way up in the business, and I says to him, 
‘Mr. Kaplan,’ I says, ‘I know a man what 
would like a good job in the wine and liquor 
business,’ and he says, ‘What’s his name?’ 
and I says, ‘Mr. Lapidowitz,’ and he says, 
‘For heaven’s sake send him around.’” 

On the following Monday morning Mr. 
Mandelbaum and Mr. Kaplan were regaled 
with a view of Lapidowitz. Mr. Mandel- 
baum promptly retreated to an inner office. 
Mr. Kaplan remained to gaze wonderingly 
upon the tall, imposing figure, long bearded 
and dignified of mien, silk hatted and frock- 
coated, that stood before him. Finally he 
scratched his head. 

“We only intended to pay six dollars a 
week,” he said, in English. 

“Dot’s enough for a commencer,’ 
Lapidowitz, with a smirk. 

And then, with great swiftness, Mr. 
Kaplan realized what he had to deal with. 
A schnorrer, you see, is, after all, a schnorrer, 
and the breed is quickly recognized. Mr. 
Kaplan’s manner instantly changed. 

“All right,” he said, in Yiddish. “Take 
that pot off your head, hang up your coat, 
and go into the stock-room. Clean all the 
dust off the bottles, and I’ll be in later to 
tell you what to do.” 

And Lapidowitz, bowing amiably to this 
recognition of his status, entered upon his 
labors. Once he came into the outer office 
and gazed for a long time upon the face of 
a middle-aged woman who sat poring over 
a huge ledger. 

“Ts that the bookkeeper?” he whispered 
to Moishe. The lad nodded. 

Lapidowitz shuddered. “It pains me to 
look at her,” he said. 

The duties of Lapidowitz required the 
expenditure of but little intellectual effort. 
For three’ days he dusted shelves, re- 
arranged bottles, and ran errands for Mr. 
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Kaplan. Mr. Mandelbaum seemed unaware 
of his existence. Then it chanced that 
business called Mr. Mandelbaum to Sche- 
nectady. A customer in that town insisted 
upon greater variety in the color of Créme 
de Menthe, promising quite a large order if 
Mandelbaum & Kaplan would produce a 
blue-, violet-, and an orange-hued species. 
And he had hardly boarded his train when 
Mr. Kaplan was seized with an attack of 
mumps. The administration of the firm’s 
business fell upon the shoulders of Moishe, 
Lapidowitz, and the bookkeeper with the 
glass eye. 

Lapidowitz rose to the occasion. Instead 
of confining himself to the stock-room, he 
established himself at Mr. Kaplan’s desk, 
and read the newspapers. He sent Moishe 
on errands, and the lad obeyed promptly. 
Ever and anon he would stare wonderingly 
at Miss Lazinsky, the bookkeeper, and then 
would shake his head. Once he spoke to 
her. He told her that it looked like 
rain. Miss Lazinsky looked up from 
her book and surveyed Lapidowitz 
calmly from head to foot. And then 
she smiled and resumed her reading. 
Lapidowitz whistled to keep up 
his spirits, and asked Moishe to 
run out for an evening news- 
paper. 

Strange as it may seem, 
Lapidowitz’s weather fore- 
cast came true. It rained. 
It rained all that night and 
all the next day—a steady, 
depressing, and dreary 
downpour that seemed to 
rob life of all its joy and 
fill the soul with gloomy 
foreboding. 

Lapidowitz was wet to 
the skin when he came to 
the store that next morning. 
The endless rows of bottles 
in the stock-room with 
their multi-colored contents 
stretched before him with 
a new significance. In jus- 
tice to Lapidowitz this 
must be made clear: he was 
not a drinking man, and 
liquor held no temptation for 
him. But he was cold and wet, 


and it almost seemed as if the 
bottles held out arms promising 
warmth. He selected one in which 
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* Please go away, she said. 
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the cork sat loosely, and drank from it adraft 
that set his blood aglow and all his nerves 
tingling. Then, stroking his beard, he 
sauntered into the outer office and leaned 
nonchalantly against Miss Lazinsky’s desk. 

“T told you it would rain,” he said. Miss 
Lazinsky did not even look up. But, un- 
abashed, Lapidowitz fell into a cheerful 
monologue in the course of which it occurred 
to him that a glass eye was not a whit un- 
becoming to beauty and that twenty-five 
dollars a week covered a multitude of short- 
comings. The sky grew brighter and 
brighter, and Lapidowitz, murmuring an 
apology, returned to the stock-room and 
opened a bottle that was completely en- 
veloped in gold foil. He brought it to the 
bookkeeper’s desk and urged her to drink. 

“Please go away,” shesaid. ‘Iam busy, 
and you are bothering me.” 

Lapidowitz returned to the stock-room 
and gazed upon the bottles. He was happy. 













* I am busy, and 


you are bothering me™ 
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The vigor and brilliancy of his own thoughts 
impressed him profoundly. The problems 
of life that had long been puzzling him 
seemed suddenly to be amazingly simple. 
What fools Mandelbaum & Kaplan were to 
sell their wares! 

I often wonder what the Vintners buy 

One half so precious as the stuff they sell! 

Heigh-ho! It was a great world! And 
people were foolish to worry. Lapidowitz 
strolled into the outer office again and began 
tohumatune. Then, suddenly, it occurred 
to him that the Great Moment of his destiny 
had arrived. It was a wonderful moment! 
It came with the force of an avalanche, and 
the world quickly grew blacker and blacker. 
Lapidowitz began to realize that he was 
suffering pain, and the pain grew more and 
more excruciating with amazing rapidity. 
And slowly, oh, so slowly! the conviction 
dawned upon him that Mr. Mandelbaum 
was clutching him tightly by the collar and 
pulling him out of the store. When he 
reached the sidewalk the Great Moment of 
his destiny was past. He snapped his 
fingers at Mr. Mandelbaum, laughed in his 
face, and went home. 

It was an aching Lapidowitz that waked 
the next morning. It was a puzzled Lapid- 
owitz that scratched his head and racked 
his memory to recall the details of the pre- 
ceding evening. And it was a worried Lapid- 
owitz that began to lose confidence in his 
memory and to wonder what had really 
happened the day before. Still, he thought, 
Moishe would know. He remembered dis- 
tinctly that Moishe had been present, and 
by clever questioning he could draw from 
the lad an accurate account of what had 
taken place. He went to the house where 
Moishe lived and sent a boy up-stairs for him. 

“He has went to school,” the boy 
reported. 

“To school?” repeated Lapidowitz, puz- 
zled. ‘How can that be? He goes to work.” 

“His mother says he has went to school, 
but maybe he’s playing hookey,”’ explained 
the lad. 

Lapidowitz went to the nearest school 
and asked for Moishe. And, sure enough, 
Moishe himself appeared, a broad grin upon 
his face. 

“Why ain’t you in the store?” asked 
Lapidowitz. 

“Mr. Mandelbaum gives me my wages to 
let me go to school for another year,” ex- 
plained Moishe. ‘He says business ain’t 








no place for me because I’m only a—what- 
do-you-call-um?—a child.”’ 

“He pays your wages and lets you go to 
school?” asked Lapidowitz incredulously. 
“When did he do it?” 

Moishe looked at him in surprise. ‘‘ When 
he came in the store. Don’t you remem- 
ber? You was trying to kiss the book- 
keeper, and the boss just looked at you, and 
then he asked me how old I was. Then he 
says it’s too bad. Didn’t you hear him?”’ 

Lapidowitz wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. “I was—er—kissing the 
bookkeeper?” he asked, bewildered. 

Moishe giggled. ‘Don’t you remember? 
You said you’d do it just for spite because 
she wouldn’t marry you. And you told the 
boss to mind his own business.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lapidowitz feebly. “Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Yes, I remember. Funny, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

“Tt was awfully funny!” exclaimed 
Moishe, laughing. ‘‘You didn’t know he 
was so strong, did you?” 

“So strong? Who?” asked Lapidowitz. 

“Mr. Mandelbaum. He just grabbed you 
by the collar like a baby and threw you out 
of the store.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Ha! Ha! Wewereonly fooling, 
Moishe. You’re too young to understand. 
I—er—just dropped in to see how you’re 
getting along and—er—the bookkeeper—er 
—she didn’t say anything, did she?” 

“Oh, no. She only asked me if it was 
true about the tenement-houses you own, 
and I said no, it’s only a joke because you 
want to get married with her, and she says 
you’re all right.” 

A cold shiver crept up and down Lapid- 
owitz’s spine, and the perspiration fairly 
rolled from his forehead. ‘“‘Moishe,” he 
whispered hoarsely, ‘“‘I just come in to ask 
you to do mea favor. Go to the store this 
afternoon and tell her I’m going to Chicago 
and won’t be back for a couple of years. 
When you are older you will understand. 
Only do it. Won’t you?” 

Moishe’s eyes opened wide. ‘You're 
going to Chicago?” he asked. 

Lapidowitz gazed at him long and in- 
tently. Then he winked. “Between man 
and man, Moishe, I ask you to tell her.” 

And Moishe laughed and _ promised. 
Lapidowitz went to Milken’s café, and all 
day long sat thinking. In the evening, 
chastened in spirit and glowing with good 
resolve, he went to the synagogue. 
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Drums beating, flags flying, soldiers marching fast— 

At their head brave Captain Dick: little Bobby last. 

Up the street and down the street, watched by all the girls— 
Chests stuck out and prouder far than a thousand earls! 
Little Bobby's chubby legs cannot match their stride. 

As the distance grows and grows how it hurts his pride! 


“Round the corner now they wheel, conscious and superb— 


Little Bobby left behind, crying on the curb! 








